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of vulcanization 

carbon-nitrogen 
that under vulcanizing 
conditions expedite the com- 
bination of rubber with sulphur 
ind produce physical properties 
of the vulcanized product much 
superior to those obtainable by 
vulcanization rubber with 
sulphur alone or assisted by the 
litharge, magnesia, 


com- 


pounds 


Invention of Organic 
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presence of Characteristics and 
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fact that aniline and 
organi substances exert 


these effects upon rubber and 


The 


other 


Importance with the Discovery of Vulcani- 


zation—Aniline the Original Accelerator Dis- 


placed by Substances Superior for the Purpose 


of Accelerators 7 


lows 
l Dithio carbamates 
' represented by such accelerators 
Accelerators Ranks in 4. Vyleacit P. Superac and 
Grassellerator 552. This also 
includes the metallic salt of 
lithiocarbamic acid such as the 
Supersulphurs Nos. 1 and 2. 
2. Xanthates—zinc salts of 
1, propyl and butyl xanthic 
| 


tid 


Preferred Applications thy 
lhiurams—these include 
tetra methyl thiuram mono and 
li-sulphides 





ts properties was discovered by 

George Oenslager in 1906, then 

chemist of the Diamond Rub- 

er Co., Akron, O His invention marked an 
the technology of rubber no less important than Goodyear’s 
discovery of vulcanization by sulphur. The adoption of 
accelerators in the rubber industry enlarged greatly the pro- 
duction possibilities of every piece of curing equipment used 
in rubber work. The gain in economy of plant operation, 
ind improvement in the technical quality and durability of 
rubber products are benefits enjoved by manufacturer and 
consumer that in tire service alone outstrips monetary evalu- 


epoch in 


ation, 
Accelerator Classification 


Several hundred organic chemical substances exert ac- 
celerating effect on the vulcanization of rubber. The list of 
those commercially available for practical compounding in- 
cludes between 50 and 60. The chemical activity and 
physical properties of these are sufficient for every practical 
need of the rubber compounder. The choice of an accelerator 
is often difficult because of lack of comparable data. The 
common designation of accelerators as slow, rapid and ultra- 
rapid lacks definiteness. Efforts have been made to classify 
them chemically and two excellent papers on the subject 
have been published, one in English* and one in French‘. 
Copyright by Webster Norris, December 1, 1928 
*“Twenty-five Years of Rubber Chemistry,” by William C. Geer 
sented before the Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
Sth meeting of the Amer. Chem. Soc., Baltimore, Md., April 6-10, 
_3“A Scheme of Acceleration Classification,” by R. P. Dinsmore 
W. W. Vogt of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
before the Institution of Rubber Industry, London, Mar. 13, 1928. 
Transactions, June, 1928, pp. 85-101 
*“Tes Recherches Actuelles dans 
André Bloc Science et Industrie, Tuly 


du 
47 Q 


la Technique 
1928, pp 


ee 4. 


Mercaptobenzothiazoles— 
including metallic and amin 
salts. 

5. Vulcanol—not a class. 

6. Faster aldehyde amine derivatives—such as 
and A-20, B.B., Grasselerators 808 and 833, Heptene. 
P—nitrosodimethylaniline—not a class. 

8. Ethylidene anilines, A-7, A-19, Crylene, R. & H.— 

+0 and 50, Tensilac 39 and 41, Vulcanex, Vulcone. 

9. Aldehyde ammonia—not a class. 

10. Guanidines—such as diphenyl and_ di-o-tolyl, 
phenyl-o-tolyl and triphenyl guanidines, tripheny] and tri- 
o-tolyl, guanidines differ in speed and strength from proper- 
ties listed in the table. 

11. Hexamethylenetetramine—not 

12. Thio ureas—diphenyl, di-ortho-tolyl, and di-methy] 
xvlyl thio ureas. 

The classification of accelerators by André Bloc is ar- 
ranged thus:: A. Organic bases (1) Amine and derivatives, 
(2) condensation products of aldehydes with ammonia or 
an amine. B. Nitroso derivatives. CC. Carbon derivatives 
of carbonic acid and carbon disulphide, (1) urea and its 
(3) derivatives 


A-16 


a class. 


(2) thiourea and its derivatives, 
of dithio-carbonic acids, (4) other  ultra-accelerators, 
(xanthates, etc.). D. Organic colors. E. Albuminoids. 
F. Other accelerators, such as anthraquinone, dithio-acids, 
lerivatives of benzothiazol, glycerophosphate of potassium, 


derivatives, 


etc. 

The accelerators recorded in Tables 1 to 4 are all com- 
mercially available. They are classified chemically and 
listed by trade names. One can thus readily identify any 
and compare its technical characteristics and 
with other. The data tabulated is from 


accelerator 


adaptability any 


©? 
‘3 
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original manufacturers and will serve as an aid in factory 
practice and a guide for the selection of substitute ac- 


celerators in cases 


Che chemical grouping adopted here is as follows: 
1. Aldehyde amines, including Schiff bases. 
Thiurams, thiazoles, thiureas and by 
Guanidines. 


of thio acids. 


Table 


miscellaneous organic 





of emergency. 


Chemical Groups 


salts 





Table 4 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; G.C.C 
Service Laboratories Co 


No. Maker Trade Name Chemical Name 
1 R.S.I A.5-10 Formaldehyde aniline 1!11 
2 R.S.1 A-7 Acetaldehyde reaction 11 
R.S,I \ k 
product of a Schiff 
4 R.S.L. A Aldehyde derivative 100 
Schiff base 
R.S.I A-19 Same as A-11 117 
6 R.S.I A-20 Aldehyde ammonia 90 
lerivat ¢ 
R.S.I Aldehy lerivative 9 
Schiff base 
8 R.H. Aldehyde ammonia 
ammonia 
B.F.G B-E But aldehyde-para- 102 
mit limethyl an 
N.C.C ene Aldehyde amine 112 
l N.C.C ( lene Aldehyde amine com 101 
iw +} stear 
2 RHC E-A lene aniline 112 
3 R.H.C F-A (high Formaldehyde aniline 14 
m.p) 
4 R.H.C F-A (low Methylene dianilide. 115 
m.p.) 
N.C.C Furfuramide al aldehyde 94 
G.C.A Grasseler- Hexamethylene tetra- 2 
ator 102 " ne 
7 G.C.c Grasseler- Aldehyde amine.... 94 
ator-808 
gs GCL Grasseler- Aldehyde amine con 8 
ator-833 ensation product. 
9 N.C. Heptene Consists of 1 part 0.94 
eptene base and 4 
parts mineral oil. 
20 N.C. Heptene base Heptaldehyde aniline 
21 R.H.t Hexa Hexamethylene tetra- 102 
mine 
22 du P Methylene Anhydro formalde 114 
aniline ydeaniline 
du P Methylene Methylene - dipheny! 5 
dianilide an 
4 uP Methylene Meth paratolui 11 
paratoluidine dine 
R.H.C Tensilac-40 Aldehyde amine.... 115 
c R.H.C Tensilac-50 ¢ amine 
27 R.H.C Tensilac-39 Aldehyde amine 112 
28 R.H.C Tensilac-41 Aldehyde amine 115 
29 N.C.C Trimene Triethyl-trimethylene 90 
triamine and stearic 
acid 
9 8 N.C.C Trimene base Tri-ethy! trimethylene 89 
l-amine 
du P Vulcanex Aldehyde amine 107 
iu P Vulcone Aldehyde amine 10 
du P Vulcanol Aldehyde amine 06 
4 = 60RSI Waxene his pe r f A-16 102 
wa 
B.F.G B. F. Goodrich Co.: du P. = E 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical C« R.S.I Rubber 
H. M. L = high, medium and low: O = none 





the other classes. 
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Simple amines are omitted as a class because aniline, 
the principal and typical one, is superseded in practice by 


Because of their early importance the 


following reference is made to amines as a class, represented 


by aniline. 


Table 
Table 2. Salts 


substituting 


Table 1—Aldehyde Amines 


x 
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> & 
Ss 28 
Physical Toxic $ #9 
Btate Odor Effect < <> 
Pasty None None M L 
‘iscous liquid Slight None H H 
Resin Slight None M H 
Thin liquid Aromatic None H H 
Resin Slight None M H 


Liquid Distinctive 


Liquid Aromatic 
Ammonia 
7 

Distinctive 


Oily liquid 


Resin None 
Resin None 


Powder None None M M 
Powde Aniline None M M 
Powder Distinctive Mild M H 
Powder None Strong M M 
Liquid Slight None M H 
Liquid Slight None M H 
I id None None M H 
I id Slight None H H 
Powder None Strong M M 
Powder Slight None M oO 
Powder Slight Slight M I 

Powde Slight Nor I I 

None None N r H I! 


Powdered Slight N M H 
Powdered mmonia None M HT 
resin 
Resin None None H H 
Paste Ammonia None H H 
Heavy liquid Ammonia None H I 
Resin Very slight None M I 
Resin ry slight None H I 
Liquid Very slight None HW H 
Wax Aromatic None H iH 
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An amine is a carbon compound derived from ammonia 
hydrocarbon 


radicals for the 
2 or 3 hydrogen atoms 


be 
© 
to 
Swe 
cs & 
baa Remarks 
274 up 
“74 up These accelerators are adapted 
for general work and molded 
add goods where a darkening ef 
o/ up tect is not objectionable and 
good aging value is desired 
«209 It is well to add from % to 
=00-20/ 1'> per cent of stearic acid 
aie on the rubber as stabilizer 
sae up Use about 5 per cent of zinc 
<S/ up oxide as activator 
287 up 
Used principally for friction 
287 up and skim coatings. Needs no 
activator. 
274-307 Used mostly in hard rubber 
274-338 { Interchangeable except for 
274-338 ) amounts. Discolor white goods 
For heels, soles and general 
287 up goods except inner _ tubes. 
More active than D.P.G 
227 a ° 
/ up Mild auxiliary accelerators 
—_ They retard scorching of 
287 up more rapid accelerators. 
274.307 \ Large rubber parts such az roll 
ser"ip li ) covers, bumpers, etc. 
293 up § Adaptable generally. Inactive 
} at low temperatures. 
Wide range in curing time and 
266-287 heat. Activity increases with 
ome temperature. Low percentages 


of sulphur can be used. Suit- 
} able for carbon black and re- 
\ claim rubber stocks. 


274-307 Accelerates well with all ma 
terials except carbon black and 
distinctly acid materials. Easy 

274-307 | to handle without scorching 

293 up § Adaptable generally. Easily 

worked, non scorching. 

287-320 

2 Have softening effect on rub- 

287-320 < ber May be used to retard 

; scorching. 
287-32 L 
rf. Very active, non-scorching. Ef- 
87 up ficient in general compound- 
ing and with reclaims 
“Mixes readily in rubber. Gives 
—— moderate tensiles over large 
™ \ range of cures. Is safe for 
general use. 
287 up \ good tire tread accelerator. 
87 up § Adapted for short rapid cures 
} and good aging effect. 

258-307 Universally applicable for 
molded goods. Interchangeable 
except for amount suitable for 

58.307 dry heat cures Universal 

. adaptability. 

266-320 f . 

266-320 ) Suitable for hard rubber. 

een con Inactive below 230° F. Very 

290-295 suitable for higher cures. Pre- 

\ tects physical properties from 
over-cure. 

266-287 Compare A-16. 

C. = Naugatuck Chemical Co.; R.H.C 
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are replaced the resulting amines are called primary, 
secondary or teffiary. With exception of aniline the simple 
amines are now completely discontinued as accelerators, be- 
cause they can not compete in activity, darken rubber and 
do not improve the physical properties as do other types of 
accelerators. 

Aniline or aniline oil was the original and for years the 
principal accelerator used notwithstanding its violently 
poisonous quality. It is used now only in a limited way 
where special facilities are provided to ‘eliminate its health 
hazard. Other simple amines are not rated as worthwhile 
accelerators being too mild, slow and suitable only for dark 
colored rubber goods. . Beta-naphthylamine has some use 
as a softener and is rated by Healy as relatively non-poison- 
ous. 

The following regarding the poisonous nature of aniline 
is quoted from a paper on health hazards in the rubber in- 
dustry.° 

“Aniline is exceedingly toxic. It is a volatile poison, af- 
fecting the nervous system and acting destructively upon 
the red corpuscles. The poisoning may be absorbed through 
the skin by direct contact or from saturated clothing or in- 
halation of the vapor given off during mixing and calender- 
ing, and also by way of the digestive tract. 

‘The first symptom of aniline is pallor, which soon 
changes to a striking bluish color, especially in the lips. 
There is usually severe headache and general weakness, and 
if the exposure to the fumes continues, loss of consciousness, 
which may be prolonged alarmingly. It is not necessary 
that the exposure to aniline fumes be long continued or 
intense for serious symptoms to ensue. 

“While comparatively few deaths from aniline poisoning 
have been reported in the rubber industry, there have been 


5 “Compounding Materials Used in the Rubber Industry,” by L. J. D. 
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many serious and chronic cases. Where death has occurred, 
it has usually been through absorption of the poison through 
the skin, this occurring where the worker has had his clothes 
become saturated with the oil.” 


Aniline 


Aniline is a primary amine containing one benzene radi- 
cal. It is prepared by reducing nitro-benzene with hydrogen. 
As an accelerator of vulcanization its effect is mild but it 
has value as a softener in mixing and resists the aging 
tendency of cured rubber. 


Aldehyde Amines 


By far the larger proportion of rubber accelerators are 
aldehyde amines or aldehyde derivatives of Schiff 
Acetaldehyde, formaldehyde, butyraldehyde and furfural 
aldehyde are the principal aldehydes used to form reaction 
products with aniline, toluidine, etc. These products in- 
clude many popular accelerators of general utility and as @ 
group offer a wide range in activity, anti-aging value, and 
tensile properties, at moderate cost. In physical form they 
include liquids, dry powders, resins and wax. In general 
they possess slight but not disagreeable odors some of which 
are distinctive and more or less persistent in cured goods. 
Their activity is from medium to high. In curing range they 
offer a selection as follows: in degrees F., medium, 266 to 
287; medium to high, 274 to 320; low to high, 266 to 320. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, or hexa, was one of the most 
popular aldehyde amine accelerators ten years ago but un- 
fortunately it is toxic to a degree that limits its availability. 
The effect of hexa on the physical properties of cured 
rubber was stated by one investigator® as follows: 


bases. 


6“Vulcanization Tests on Hexamethyline tetramine,” by C. S. Williams, 












Healy. Published by National Safety Council, 108 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. Inpta Russer Wortp, April, 1922, p. 490. 
Table 2—Salts of Thio Acids 
~ ; 
- 
— 
Sb B £8 23 €& See 
ee Physical Toxic $ #3 8 S33 598 
Maker Trade Name Chemical Name no State Odor Effect <4 <q> & Asm ORB Remarks 
ies Effective at 20 to 30 pounds of 
A.C. \ero-X isopr 122 Powder Pungent None H M H H 258-274 ear Not preferred with 
hosphate, ers, 
G.c Seastial Powder None None HH O H H 230 s Practical use, 
N.C.C. Lithex Lead dithi € 2 Powde None None H M M M 293-320 with litharge, 
t n | lithex to 4 litharoe 
le only for cements, quick 
; d , : . repair s c 2. na zine 
R.H.C. Pip Pip Piperidine - piperidyl- ... Powder None None HH O H H ) 4 stock will rubber in 2 
dithio-carbamate ; Gays at temperature or 
= min at 240° F. 
Suitable for cures from room 
R.S.L. R-2 Carbon bisulphide 100 Liquid None None HH O H H 72-200 < -rature te that of boiling 
product of methylene | as in self curing ce- 
dipiperidine. \ ete. 
Safe and fast at 20 pounds of 
; : ‘ Jj Steam or above. Adapted to 
N.C.C. Safex Dinitro phenyl ester 157 Powder None None H M H Mto H 240-293 mold, open steam or air cur- 
dimethy lithio-car ing. Zinc oxide essential with 
amuc acid. Satex 
Active at low temperature. Will 
cure cements in boiling water, 
R.T.V. Same as Zimate, on Powder None None H M H LtoH 210 < For use in miscellaneous spe- 
clay base cialties. Modulus low in pure 
gum and high in compounded 
stocks. 
‘ Litharge required as an activ- 
R.T.V Lead salt of di . Powder None None H H H H 258-274 + ator =xcellent 
methyl - di - thio-car- aanaiie in litharge 
bamie acid on clay 
base. (rc - 
N.C.C. ZBX Zinc-butyl - Xanthate. 156 Powder Xanthate None HH M H H 165-250 ) For tube splicing cement, cur- 
ing in 3 minutes at 266° F. 
R.T.V Zimate  Oxydized zinc salt of Powder None None HH H H M 210 For tube splicing cements, Cure 
di-methyl-di-thio-car- of 5 minutes at 312° F, 
bamic acid. 
A.C.C. — American Cyanimid Co.; G.C.C. = Grasselli Chemical Co.; N.C.C. = Naugatuck Chemical Co.; R.H.C. = Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Ca; 
V. = R. T. Vanderbilt Co. ; 
HH = very high; H, M and L = high, medium and low. O = none. 
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“In general, one per cent of hexa is the most satisfactory 
quantity to use for stock containing three per cent or more of 
sulphur. Only fair stocks can be produced with less than 
three per cent of sulphur regardless of the quantity of hexa 
used.” 

rhe simple reaction products of acetaldehyde and aniline 
are classed as Schiff’s bases so called from Hugo Schiff, a 
German chemist who long ago conducted extensive investiga- 
tions in aldehydeamine reaction products. Schiff bases are 
thick viscous liquids of complex nature yielding aldehyde 
derivatives of great practical value as accelerators, such as 
the well-known brands A-7, A-11, A-19, R & H 50, 
Tensilac, et 


Sulphur Bearing Accelerators 


The accelerators grouped in Tables 2 and 3 are sulphur 
bearing organic substances. The largest of these groups are 
salts of thio (sulphur) acids. As a class they rate as rapid 
or ultra rapid in activity. Some of them have high value 
as anti-agers-and all rate high in their efiect on the physical 
properties of rubber. They are effective at low tempera- 
tures and generally require expert care in use. 


Thiurams, Thiazoles, Thiureas 


Some of the most popular ultra rapid accelerators are 
thiurams and thiazoles. All stand high in activity and ef- 
fect in improving physical properties. Of the thioureas, 


thiocarbanilide or “thio” was very popular ten years ago 
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duced with high tensile effect. 
list and quickly attained popularity in tires, inner tubes 
and hard rubber goods. 


ac celerators. 
resins unless in soluble form. 
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but is now largely discarded chiefly because it readily 
scorches rubber on the mixing mills and also because of its 
inconsiderable value in improving physical properties. Its 
tendency to scorch can be reduced by the addition of a little 
aniline or other suitable softeners. Thio is only suitable for 
extremely long cures. 


Guanidines 


The guanidines were the first rapid accelerators intro- 
D. P. G. was the first in the 


It is favored for white rubber foot- 


wear, sheetings, heels, mechanical] goods and sundries. 
Triphenyl guanidine, T. P. G., is much less active than 
D. P. G. It is used largely in tires and mold work. It 


should be used in about the proportion of two parts with 
five of sulphur to 100 of rubber. 


Accelerator practice like many other features in rubber 


technology is subject to rapid development and resultant 
changes. 
tor practice, however, is that by the late Dr. L. 
in his lecture before the Institution of Rubber Industry’. 


One of the best statements of American accelera- 
E. Weber 


Zine Oxide and Accelerators 
Zinc oxide is essential, for the activation of nearly all 
It serves this purpose only in the presence of 
For this reason it is well to 


7“American Acceleratcr Practice,” by L. E. Weber. Read at the meeting 
f the Institution of Rubber Industry, May 12, 1922. 


> : es $ . 
— a 
a2 2 3, 344 vei 
=> 5 33 €¢36 86 
e¢ Physical Toxic + =a &% we ae 
Maker Trade Name Chemical Name ao State Odor Effect < <> H& Hom baa Remarks 
THIURAMS 
(Se 1 for air cures at 230-250° 
- *. and in steam or mold from 
N.C.C Monex Tetra a thiuram 140 Powder None None HH H H H 250-298 2 20 30 pounds Dipped goods 
monosulphide ; ‘ . may be cured in boiling water. 
du P Thionex Tetra-methyl-thiuram 140 Powder None None HH H H H 250-298 | Good booster for low aoosler 
monosulphide ators. 
( Popular ultra-accelerator. Ad- 
dition of fatty acid recom- 
R.T.V. Tuads Tetra-methyl-thiuran Powder None None HH H H H 240-287 ~ mended in mixings. Addition 
lisulphide of a smal] amount of litharge 
will prevent scorching of stock. 
THIAZOLES 
( Small amount of zinc oxide re 
quired as activator. Addition 
“ants ‘rcapto - benzo - ? con : H 258-307 2 of fatty acid recommended. 
R.T.V. Captax pe pe enz 142 Powder None None H H H 58-307 ) General utility accelerator for 
nig | tires, mechanicals, footwear, 
\ ete. 
THIOUREAS . 
Very popular before discovery 
: ; of many faster and better ac- 
{R.S.L. ) A-10r Thio Thiocarbanilide ..... 130 Cryst. powder None Slight H L L L 258-307 < celerators. Finds limited use 
) RHC. § in shoes and _ mechanicals. 
Scorches easily. 
( Resembles thiocarbanilide in 
milling character and care is 
du P. D.O.T.1 Di-ortho-tolyl-thiourea 125 Powder None Slight L 0 L L 287-320 < required to prevent scorching. 
) ) It is distinctly more active 
than thio. Finds application in 
. shoes and mechanicals. 
MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIC SALTS 
D.C.C W.29 D.P.G. organic salt 100 Powder Aromatic None HH O H H 212-281 SF r tube splicing cements. Cure 
“ + horny -di-thie l of 5 minutes at 312° F. 
arhan acid 
( Zinc oxide required as activator. 
7 } Addition of fatty acid recom- 
D.C.C W-80 D.P.G. salt of mer- 100 Powder Aromatic None H H H H 258-307 4 mended. General utility accel- 
anto-hense-thiazole . | erator for tires, mechanicals, 
L ete. 
R.S.L. Z-88 Basic reaction product 122 Wax Distinctive None M H H H 250-274 § Works well with colors. Has 
f a mercaptan } wideapplication in white stocks. 
( For modern short cure practice. 
R.H.C. Thermlo F Organic polysulphide Powder Sweetish None H H H H 240 up < For example, molded inner 
1 tubes cured 5 minutes at 
287° F. 
= du P E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.; D.C.C. = Dovan Chemical Co.; R.H.C. = Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.; R.S.L. = Rubber Service 
beratories Co.; R.T.V R. T. Vanderbilt Ce 
HH very high; H, M, high, medium and low; O = None. 
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ld stearic acid in accelerated mixings or a softener with 
fatty acid such as degras, palm oil, pine tar, oleic acid, etc. 
In general 2 to 5 per cent of zinc oxide is required on 100 
rubber, the accelerator itself being used in the ratio of 

, to 3 per cent according to its activity. The sulphur ratios 

iry from 1 to 5 per cent on the rubber. 

Formerly two or more accelerators were f-equently used 
in the same rubber mixing. This was done to lessen liability 
to scorching in mixing or to enhance the physical prop- 
erties of the product. The need for using more than one 
accelerator in the same rubber mixing has disappeared by 
the development of the large list now available which pro- 
vides selections adapted to every compounding need. 


Tests 


In comparing the efficiency of accelerators progressively 
increasing amounts of two of the same type should be com- 
pared, as for example D.P.G. with D.O.T.G. and not 
D. P. G. with Captax. Any accelerator requires a definite 
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curing time to reach its maximum efficiency. Doubling the 
amount of accelerator does not materially shorten the curing 
time although it may considerably increase the tensile prop- 
erties of the product. To reduce the curing time one should 
select an accelerator that reaches its maximum value quickly 
with higher heat. 

Much practical information concerning any accelerator 
may be gained by testing it in a parallel series of stocks, 
one to be pure gum and the other a 40 per cent carbon tire 
tread. Cures suggested for the pure gum stocks are open 
steam at 20 pounds and mold cure at 60 pounds steam. 
For the tread stock the same open steam cure and mold 
cure at 40 pounds steam. The ratios per 100 of rubber 
should be, accelerator 0.5 and 2; stearic acid 1 in both 
stocks; sulphur 2 and 6 in pure gum, 3 and 6 in tire tread. 
Graphs made from data obtained from physical tests of each 
series will make evident information of much value 

Study should also be made of the valuable data, tormulas, 
graphs and practical suggestions available in the bulletins 
published by the laboratories of accelerator manufacturers. 


Table 4—Guanidines 


om 
. =F Physical 
No. Maker Trade Name Chemical Name  ¥- State Odor 
ao 
D.O.T.G. Di-ortho tolyl guani- 1.10 Powder None 
1 dine. 
See D.P.G. Di-phenyl guanidine. 1.13 Powder None 
2 footnote T.P.G. Tri-phenyl] guanidine 1.10 Powder None 
3 P.O.T.G. Phenyl ortho tolyl 1.10 Powder 
4 guanidine. 


These four accelerators are all made by the following companies: 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 
H, M, L = high, medium, low; O = none. 


American Cyanimid Co., Dovan Chemical Co., E 






2 Pe ~ 

> oe wn 

= © eos @ 3 
Toxic > 2. = 3 = He 4 ~ Remarks 
Effect S$ £2 823 8 #$tsb 

° ce ° Sue see 

< <> H Ace ORA Applicable to ev 
None H O H H 281-320 ber compound 

tion with all compoundin 

None H Oo H H 281-320 gredients. Very 
None M O E H 287-320 ence of reclaimed 
None H L H H 281-325 not dull or destroy organic 


Non-scorching at mill- 
ing temperatures 


colors 


50° e ° 
rom Table 5 —Recommended Accelerator Applications 
iter. 
sler- ° ° ° ° ee ° ° ° 
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Rubber Division, A. C. S. 
New York Group Meeting 


HE New York group of rubber chemists held the second 

in its series of fall and winter dinner meetings at the 
Town Hall Club, 125 West Forty-third St., New York, 
N. Y., on Wednesday evening, Nov. 14. The attendance 
numbered 133. 

Dr. Willis A. Gibbons, chairman, presided and read a 
communication from the directors of the Rubber Association 
of America announcing their decision to continue the 
financial aid in support of “Chemical Abstracts.” This 
contribution is made at the rate of $3,000 per year for five 
years. Previous to the introduction of the speakers of the 
evening the following were elected officers of the local group 
for 1928-9: William B. Wiegand, of Binney & Smith Co., 
chairman, and W. H. Cope, of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The guests of the evening were Dr. Philip Schidrowitz, 
London, England, and Herbert Rogers, managing director 
of the Northern Rubber Co., Nottingham, England. The 
suggestion to found the British Institution of the Rubber 
Industry is credited to Mr. Rogers who in his remarks 
sketched briefly the plan, organization and activities of the 
Institution. 

Rubber as a substitute for leather was the topic of the talk 
given by the principal guest of the evening, Dr. Philip 
Schidrowitz, who has added another to his many notable 
contributions to the technology of rubber by producing 
rubber leather. This material solves, in large part, the 
economic problem of world shortage of leather. The lecturer 
illustrated his talk with many samples of American and 
English manufacture showing what is being done in new 
adaptations of rubber to purposes hitherto served by leather. 

Che familiar leather grain effects commonly seen in imita- 
tion leather are secured by embossing calendered coating of 
rubber upon a fabric base. These are frequently made in 
black or colors and familiar in rainproof clothing, up- 
holstery and auto topping. Such applications are not, 
strictly speaking, substitutes for leather but merely rubber 
weatherproofed fabrics embossed to imitate grained leather. 

Dr. Schidrowitz defined real substitutes for leather as 
those products that can be handled like leather in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes and their repair by cobblers both 
for uppers or tap stock (soling). Also in other lines for 
which leather is in demand, as in luggage, auto topping, etc. 

The speaker made special reference to his solution of the 
problem of producing actual rubber leather in tap soling. 


This was accomplished by applying improved compounding 


developed along lines followed by various rubber tech- 
nologists of whom the speaker named W. B. Wiegand, in- 
ventor of the all-rubber boot made without fabric con- 
struction. 

The production of highly compounded tap stock with 


pliability and working qualities like leather represents a 
great advance in the art of rubber compounding. Carbon 
black makes the best tap stock but is not easily compounded. 
The surest criterion of its value are its tensile properties 
which‘ should show 150 per cent elongation at 1,400 pounds 
breaking strength per square inch. 

The advantages of rubber leather are: (1) it has the 
feel of leather and can be handled like it in the manufacture 
of goods: (2) it is far more durable in service than real 
leather; (3) for the pedestrian it affords greater security 
against slipping than leather on wet and greasy surfaces; 
(4) it is cheaper than good grades of leather. 

The disadvantages as tap stock are few: (1) it is non- 
porous; (2) it will mark white or polished floors unless 
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properly made; (3) in England it costs more than good 
sole leather. In regard to the first of these drawbacks, dis- 
comfort to the wearer is entirely obviated by the special 
construction of inner sole employed by means of which flex- 
ing the shoe in walking serves to ventilate it and prevent the 
collection of moisture due to perspiration. The tendency to 
mark polished floors is obviated by improved compounding 
and processing. 

The successful production of rubber leather tap soling and 
stock for uppers requires the stock to have a leather-like 
feel, also that the product be pliable, non-blooming, non- 
splitable and non-crackable. It must also resist aging. 
Tap stock is made that resists without deterioration, for 
months on end, exposure to sunlight and climatic conditions 
of either tropic or temperate zones. 

The lecturer showed a light weight black oxford built 
entirely of rubber leather which exhibited the material most 
acceptably, and he stated that equally successful results are 
attained in every adaptation to other uses and that it can 
be compounded from plantation rubber or vulcanized latex. 





Boston Group Meeting 


HE second meeting of the Boston group of the Rubber 

Division, A. C. S. was held Nov. 7, 1928, at the Boston 
City Club, 14 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. There were 250 
members and guests present. 

An informa] dinner was served at 6:30 p. m. followed by 
an interesting talk on vulcanized latex by Dr. Philip 
Schidrowitz, the well-known rubber chemist of London, 
Eng., and inventor of the vultex process’. 

A few years ago it was discovered by Dr. Schidrowitz that 
crude rubber in latex can be converted into vulcanized rubber 
without coagulation taking place. Vulcanized latex, like 
raw latex, is a mobile, non-viscous fluid in which the rubber 
particles are in Brownian movement. There has been some 
alteration in the shape and appearance of the particles as 
seen under the microscope and the movement has intensified 
somewhat but externally vulcanized latex is not distinguish- 
able from raw latex. 

The fundamental difference between them may best be 
understood if it is pointed out that when raw latex is evapor- 
ated a film of crude rubber results, while if vulcanized latex 
is evaporated, a film of vulcanized rubber is obtained. In 
this fact lies the germ of great commercial possibilities. 

After preliminary trials to obtain suitable conditions to 
prevent coagulation, for example, the degree of, alkalinity, or 
absence of acidity, dilution, duration and degree of heating, 
etc., it was found possible to obtain hot cured uncoagulated 
latex showing Brownian movement by treatment with poly- 
sulphides, which on evaporation, coagulation or precipitation 
yielded vulcanized rubber. When “flowers,” precipitated or 
“colloidal” sulphur was substituted for the polysulphides 
under appropriately adjusted conditions, well cured, un- 
coagulated latex was obtained with all these varieties of 
sulphur. By selecting suitable conditions, well cured rubbers 
containing up to three per cent of combined sulphur were 
obtained. 

With vulcanized latex have come many new uses and ap- 
plications of rubber. A number of these were interestingly 
illustrated by samples, shown by the lecturer, of rubber goods 
manufactured from vulcanized latex. 

Chairman C. R. Boggs closed the meeting with compli- 
mentary remarks on the favorable progress made by the 
Boston group. Officers for the coming year are: Chairman, 
John M. Bierer, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Thomas M. Knowland, 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 





1“The Vultex Process,” by Philip Schidrowitz, Inpta Russer W 
Dec. 1, 1925, pp. 140-1. nm Wortp, 
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‘Restriction in “Retrospect 


The Outstanding Result of Restriction has been 


to Increase the Total Area Planted to Rubber 
in the Middle Kast by about 1,600,000 acres 
or 36 per cent during the 1923-1927 period 


E. G. 


HOLT 


Chief Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 


UTURE attempts at government regulation of rub- 
ber production seem most unlikely. United action 
by all producers without government direction appears 
incapable of realization in the 
near future and although the y 
issue is being kept alive # Estimated Acreage 
among European companies, 
the possibilities of success in 
any such venture do not look British Colonies 
promising. Even if some Malaya 


control should be devised, such 
inattention to consumer needs 
as characterized government 


restriction need not be feared; EE eda cenaaee a 


no group of business. men 
would arbitrarily disregard 


Other Middle East 


their customers, nor raise Dutch Natives ...... 
prices to a point which would Indo-China setteeeees 
SIAM 2. cccccesscccces 


unduly hamper consumption 
or stimulate competitive pro- Total 
duction. Restriction has 
clearly demonstrated these re- 
sults of abnormally high 
prices. Its result will doubt- 
less have its effect on similar 
schemes designed to regulate 
production of other commodi- 
ties. As usually is the case 
with government relief to in- 
dustry, any need there may have been for rubber restriction 
was practically ended by the time it was made effective; 
instead of acting as a stabilizing market factor, government 
restriction aggravated trade conditions; exportable allow- 
ances were usually high when stocks were increasing and 
low when stocks were being reduced. 

The outstanding net result of price maintenance through 
restriction has been to increase the total area planted to rub- 
ber in the Middle East by about 1,600,000 acres or 36 per 
cent during the 1923-1927 period. ‘The increase was not 
uniform throughout all planted areas; in British Colonies 
the acreage under rubber increased by only 17 per cent as 
compared with over 70 per cent elsewhere in the Middle 
East. Most of the increase, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying table of estimated acreage, was in the Dutch East 
Indies and very largely in native rubber areas. It should 
be stated that the acreage statistics for 1927 are official only 
for Ceylon and Dutch estates; other 1927 statistics are 
personal estimates, believed to be conservative, particularly 
for Dutch native rubber. The estimates are based upon a 
careful study of all available published data of acreage 
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Dutch Estates ........ 


-... 4,530,000 6,163,000 
Whereas British Colonies had within their 


boundaries 65.7 per cent of the total acreage 
planted to rubber in the Middle East at the 
end of 1922, the British share had dwindled : 
~ to 56.6 per cent of the total at the end of 1927. a more conservative for non- 


Grand Total ....... 
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planted, together with a consideration of production statis- 
tics for certain countries. Perhaps the principal reason 
leading to abandonment of restriction was a growing re- 
alization of the effect price 
maintenance was having on 
the planting of rubber, as 


Under Rubber in XY, 


Middle East shown by official acreage 
statistics for Dutch estates 

2 7 a ae 

P— = and for Ceylon, and as indi- 


cated by the constantly in- 
creasing annual production of 
Dutch native rubber and the 
reports of the Dutch commit- 
tee which investigated con- 
ditions in native rubber cen- 
ters. 

The table published here- 





ve their boundaries 65.7 per 
1,553,000 2,679,000 cent of the total acreage 
planted to rubber in the Mid- 
dle East at the end of 1922, 
the British share had dwindled 
to 56.5 per cent of the total 
at the end of 1927, and this on 
the basis of estimates that are 














British than British areas, be- 

sides disregarding planting in 
Liberia and the Philippines. Some authorities believe that 
the acreage planted to rubber by Dutch natives is today 
nearly 2,000,000 acres. The extent to which native rubber 
areas will produce is generally recognized as debatable, as 
with wild rubber production, depending on the price of rub- 
ber and the availability of labor. 

The following brief review of restriction includes a few 
items of general interest particularly to Americans which 
have not previously been emphasized in published accounts. 

It was the excessive profits of the rubber plantation in- 
dustry during the 1910-1913 period that caused such ex- 
tensive planting as to lead to over-production in the period 
following the war. Fears of possible over-production were 
entertained by some planters as early as 1917, but the event 
was delayed by the post-war boom and might never have come 
about except for the 1920-1921 world slump in trade, ac- 
companied as it was by the introduction of cord tires in place 
of less durable fabric tires. 

Not all planters were of one mind with regard to the desir- 
ability of governmental regulation. It was only after the 
failure of the attempt at voluntary restriction in 1921, ren- 

















dered abortive by the reduced demand for rubber that year, 
that planters in the British Colonies became generally con- 
vinced of the necessity of action by their government to con- 
r output. Some influence in solidifying and unify- 
industry 
Times (British Malaya) and its constant editorial 
support to the policy of restriction. When Dutch producers 
declined to participate in the scheme as proposed in June, 
1922, it was concluded rather generally in America that in- 
dependent action by the British Government was unlikely, 
and the receipt of news of the decision, made October, 1922, 
to attempt crop regulation through control over exports from 
Malaya and Ceylon with voluntary support from English- 
owned plantations in Netherland East Indies, was a distinct 
surprise to most Americans, although ‘foreknowledge may 
have been the part of a few individuals. 

Just prior to the making of this decision, certain Amer- 
icans were in London trying to interest rubber plantation 
companies in a gigantic amalgamation scheme, aided by 
American capital, and the British press has more than once 
implied that restriction was adopted under stress of fear 
that the rubber producing industry might slip into American 
hands through this proposed amalgamation or through pur- 
chase by American interests of bankrupt estates. While this 
is too unlikely for full acceptance, it is probable that the 
incident had some influence, coinciding as it did with a 
time of serious depression in the producing industry. 

When restriction became effective November 1, 1922, 
American manufacturers were united only in believing that 
arbitrary regulation of the market would be too inflexible to 
promise stability. Continued buying pushed the market up, 
from around 15 cents to above 35 cents, within three months. 
An official delegation of British producers which came to 
America early in 1923 reassured most of the rubber manu- 
facturers, creating the belief that in case an emergency arose 
by reason of the operation of restriction action would be 
taken to prevent unreasonable prices of rubber. A large 
group of manufacturers were convinced that the demand for 
rubber would constantly increase for many years, that more 
rubber must be planted or there would result a serious long- 
continued shortage, that in order to encourage more planting 
prices must be high enough to assure attractive profits to 
producers, and that a scheme intended to stabilize the price 
of rubber at such a level as to produce these results was 
worth a trial. A smaller group of manufacturers was un- 
alterably opposed to the scheme. 

The attitude of the American Government was influenced 
by international and economic consideration beyond the pale 
of the rubber industry itself. Restriction of rubber exports 
was merely one of several schemes intended to benefit foreign 
producers at the ultimate expense of American consumers 
of commodities not produced in America. Such schemes, 
often sanctioned by the legislative action of foreign govern- 
ments, had already occurred more or less frequently during 
the post-war period. They were regarded not only as eco- 
nomically unsound, but as dangerous to international good- 
will. The implied British sanction of such schemes by the 
doption of restriction was a matter of more serious concern 
than previous action along similar lines by less important 
nations. The possibility of international trade becoming 
the subject of international bargaining among politicians 
was opposed to the American policy. Hence such remedial 
steps as were possible were taken to meet the situation. 

During the spring of 1923, the price of rubber began a 
gradual decline which lasted well into the summer of 1924; 
this had the effect of lulling manufacturers into a sense of 
security. Consumption of rubber in America and elsewhere 
was increasing, but not with great rapidity, and world stocks 
of rubber during this period were steadily being reduced, es- 
pecially after standard production was reassessed on a lower 
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basis for the second year of restriction beginning November, 
1923. Mounting exports of Dutch native rubber during 1923 
and 1924 was a factor which, coupled with the lack of un- 
easiness among buyers, tended to depress the price of rubber, 
and it was only when alarm began to be felt as to the ade- 
quacy of supplies for 1925 that prices began to appreciate. 
Buyers in America had during the preceding two years come 
to neglect the influence of restriction and the scheme was not 
generally well understood in the United States. 

Meanwhile the Government was prosecuting its half- 
million dollar survey of rubber production possibilities 
throughout the world, and the wild rubber and guayule rub- 
ber industries had begun to display a renewal of activity. 
Guayule rubber furnished 15,614 tons in the years 1923- 
1927 against only 2,987 tons for the preceding five years, 
besides laying the foundation for future possible develop- 
ment, 

At the end of 1924 it became apparent that increased ex- 
ports of rubber from the restriction area would be neces- 
sary to maintain supplies for 1925. Increased exports could 
only come, under the restriction scheme, as a result of higher 
prices, but many manufacturers believed some sort of special 
concession would be made to prevent a runaway market. 
American manufacturers were and are highly competitive 
and each individual buyer* naturally tries to buy advantage- 
ously; with individual action, therefore, the tendency was 
all against increasing the price of rubber above an economic 
level. During the November, 1924-January, 1925 restric- 
tion quarter the price was averaging just below the level 
of 1 shilling 6 pence. An average London market price 
above that figure for the quarter would have resulted in a 
10 per cent increase in the exportable allowance for the 
succeeding quarter, and as the quarter neared its end during 
late January, at least one American manufacturer who really 
understood the situation placed purchase orders in London 
at the price necessary to raise the average for the quarter 
above the 1 shilling, 6 pence level. The orders, however, 
failed to specify that the rubber be purchased in the open 
market. The price specified was above the ruling market 
level, and the London parties naturally transferred the or- 
ders to their books and shipped the rubber, making a nice 
profit, and as the transaction did not affect the London open 
market price, the average price fell below 1 shilling, 6 
pence by 0.0017 pence. 

Had the purchases been made in the open market it is 
calculated that supplies of rubber during the ensuing year 
might have been greater than they were by about 1,500 tons 
monthly or 18,000 tons for the year, and that quantity of 
rubber would have certainly gone far to hold in check the 
wild speculation and high prices which characterized 1925. 
It is specifically stated that London parties to the above 
transaction acted in absolute good faith with no thought of 
influencing the exportable allowance, and the incident is 
mentioned merely as an example of the lack of knowledge 
in America about the operation of restriction. 

The temporary shortage of 1925 was contributed to by 
speculative trading in crude rubber in all the leading world 
markets and by speculative purchases of tires by dealers 
and motorists. Knowing that tire price increases were bound 
to follow the rising price for crude rubber every incentive 
was given for advance tire purchase to forestall these price 
increases. The general changeover from high pressure to 
low pressure tires during 1925 was of itself responsible for 
a greatly increased consumption of rubber, and accentuated 
the crisis. 

The high prices which followed centered public attention 
on the rubber situation, and a Congressional investigation 
was undertaken to clarify the situation which had forced 
American manufacturers to make five successive increases 
in tire prices during a single year. At the hearings before 
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the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
early in 1926, the wide range of monopoly controls by for- 
eign governments was emphasized and remedial measures 
discussed. Among other remedies proposed for the rubber 
situation were the development of plantations in countries 
outside the restriction area, increased use of reclaimed rubber 
and rubber substitutes, centralized buying of rubber by 
manufacturers, conservation of rubber by motorists and other 
final consumers, stimulation of the wild rubber industry, 
and organized research for synthetic rubber. While all of 
these activities were carried on, use of reclaimed rubber and 
centralized buying of crude rubber by manufacturers proved 
most effective. 

The use of reclaimed rubber was naturally stimulated by 
the high price of crude rubber. While there are varying 
grades of reclaim, the bulk of the product is prepared from 
discarded automobile tires and inner tubes. Compared with 
other rubber products very little reclaimed rubber is used 
in the manufacture of inner tubes, and relatively little in 
casings. Rubber products which contain a large percentage 
of reclaimed rubber include hose and packing, heels, hard 
rubber goods, insulated wires, and mechanical rubber goods 
and footwear of all kinds; these products, except boots and 
shoes, are much less used than tires as raw material for fur- 
ther reclaiming. Consequently there is a continuous source of 
raw material for the reclaiming industry. To show how the 
use of reclaimed rubber increased it is sufficient to give the 
consumption of reclaimed rubber from 1924 to 1927. 
ESTIMATED RELATIVE CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE AND RECLAIMED 


RUBBER 
Ratio Reclaim 
Crude Reclaimed to Crude 
Long Tons Long Tons Per Cent 
SE erence Serena 336,600 78,500 23.3 
BE id ara aukn ey oe dae eae ii 387,600 137,000 35.3 
SE a a yeaa ow nd eis Oe a 366,000 164,500 45.0 
nr ~utctheasiseus koe weuebes 365,000 172,000 47.0 


Conservation by motorists played a considerable part in 
reducing the American consumption of rubber in 1926 and 
doubtless continued its influence thereafter. It is difficult to 
measure its extent accurately. Certainly tires and particu- 
larly inner tubes were less frequently discarded when capable 
of repair during 1925-1927 than in former years. Many 
tire dealers did a thriving business in vulcanizing and selling 
rebuilt tires during these years. Production and sale of tire 
repair materials also showed a rapid increase, and equip- 
ment for vulcanizing tires was installed by an increasing 
percentage of tire dealers. 

The first suggestion that pooled purchasing of rubber by 
manufacturers would reduce the risk of all members of the 
industry was made in 1923, when a delegation of rubber 
manufacturers was visiting Washington. Such a program 
called for a unanimity of purpose in the industry that was 
non-existent at that time. The experience of 1925-1926 
destroyed any American confidence in restriction and drew 
public attention to its dangers; from then on all manufac- 
turers were opposed to the effects resulting from restriction. 
Late in July, 1926, it is understood that American manu- 
facturers acted in unison in supporting the price of rubber 
at the level necessary to maintain the 100 per cent export- 
able allowance then in force under the restriction regula- 
tions, and it is calculated that their action, which delayed 
the 20 per cent reduction in exports for three months, and 
similarly delayed subsequent reductions, resulted in the ex- 
portation of fully 40,000 tons more rubber during the en- 
suing twelve months than would have been exported other- 
wise. This cooperative action was confirmed by the press 
in November, 1926, and the pool is generally credited as 
the principal factor in maintaining relative market stability 
from July, 1926 to January, 1928. 

Manufacturing developments also tended to reduce the 
consumption of rubber. Chemists had so improved reclaimed 
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rubber that it could be used in the manufacture of quality 
rubber products, and compounding knowledge had generally 
increased, The balloon tires, after 1925, proved to have 
unexpected durability quite equal to high pressure casings, 
and equally important from a rubber-saving viewpoint, inner 
tubes used in low pressure tires were seldom ruined by 
blowouts, and relative demand for inner tubes fell off 
sharply. For each casing produced in 1925, 1.32 inner tubes 
were manufactured; for 1927, the ratio was only 1.12 inner 
tubes to each casing, and this naturally means a great saving 
in rubber since each inner tube contains about 1.63 pounds 
of crude rubber. 

Thus the developments in the rubber manufacturing in- 

dustry tended to reduce the consumption of rubber. In the 
rubber producing industry the tendency from 1925 on was 
toward increased production. High prices brought an in- 
creased output of rubber from all areas not subject to re- 
striction. The operation of the restriction scheme brought 
the exportable allowance to 95 per cent standard production 
on February 1, 1926, when a special concession of 5 per cent 
more was made by the British Government. Increased allow- 
ances were given to small producers in Malaya in August, 
1925, and standard production assessments in Malaya and 
Ceylon were increased generally for the restriction year be- 
ginning November, 1925, and again a year later. Smuggling 
of rubber from Malaya developed as another result of the 
high prices; my personal estimate of the amount of rubber 
smuggled from Malaya places the total at less than 20,000 
tons divided as follows: 1923, 500 tons; 1924, 1,000 tons; 
1925 and early 1926, perhaps 8,000 tons; and 1927, perhaps 
10,000 tons. Finally, by increasing the pivotal price of rub- 
ber under the restriction scheme from 1 shilling, 3 pence, 
(30 cents) to 1 shilling, 9 pence (42 cents) per pound 
early in 1926, the British Government ensured high profits 
to rubber producers not subject to restriction, and thus sti- 
mulated competitive production particularly in the Dutch 
East Indies. At the end of 1925, it was the general belief 
of rubber producers that they were in for a long period of 
prosperity, and any loss of good will among consumers was 
disregarded. 

By the end of 1926, the effects of reduced consumption 
in America were beginning to appear. While the facts about 
increased consumption of reclaimed rubber were character- 
ized as American propaganda by many producers there was 
a growing realization that something was wrong. The rais- 
ing of the pivotal price made it appear that rubber consumers 
were to be forced to “pay through the nose” for their rubber, 
and the charge of profiteering, which was not easy to con- 
tradict, did not sit well with those British producers who 
felt it was unwise to antagonize their principal customers. 
Both in Malaya and Ceylon criticism of the pivotal price 
increase began to appear. At the same time the growth of 
production in non-restricted areas was assuming the pro- 
portions of a definite threat to British supremacy in rubber 
production. 

Up to this time, anti-restrictionists among producers were 
seldom vocal; although some were opposed to the scheme 
from its inception on economic grounds, they had been will- 
ing to give it a trial. Overassesment of standard production 
in Ceylon for 1927 led to Malayan criticism of the luke- 
warm support Ceylon was giving to the restriction scheme, 
and brought the retort that the failure of Malayan author- 
ities to curb smuggling was a far more serious defection, 
also that Malaya was equally guilty of overassessment. 
Planters in Ceylon were not so much dependent on rubber 
as in Malaya, and felt they should not be made to support 
a policy designed particularly to assist the sister colony. 
Furthermore, Ceylon interests apparently gave more con- 
sideration to facts about the use of reclaimed rubber and the 
growth of rubber production outside British Colonies. When 
















ipted at the end of 1926 to 


limit the use of export permits issued as a result of over- 
assessment, opposition in the Cevlon legislature was too 
pronounced to be overcon In November, 1927, when it 
was decided that to 1 Ke restriction efiective, the Malavan 
st st be reduced, Malayan planters 
livided into two camps, and the anti-restrictionists became 
nearly as numerous as those favoring restriction The lack 
ru Bb s producers was C¢ tainl) 
Ol reason § \ 1928, decisi ( th 
British Gov S es The scheme 
was tending to red sritish Colonies to a secondary place 
in world rubber production; recommendations for making 
the s f 1] d changes and further 
experiment when ¢ inge was causing renewed criti- 
ism: and the s tina rd either with the pro 
verbial British trade pol or the attitude of the British 
Government as expressed in the discussions at the Geneva 
Economic Confere 7 

As matters. have developed since April, it appears that 
the end of restriction could not have come at a better time 
for the benefit of the rubber industry in general, not even 
excepting the beginning of 1925. Removal of restriction in 
1925 would have prevented the great extensions to planted 
areas that have sin een made. World stocks of rubber 


have been greatly reduced this year, much more than would 
have been the case \ continued restriction. While the 
prospect of the next few months is that stocks will be 
augmented by heavy arrivals from the East, there is an 
undercurrent of confidence among rubber producers that the 
outlook is much more hopeful than appeared possible last 
April, and even ardent restrictionists have come to realize 
that continuance of the scheme was not in the best interests 
of British rubber producers. 


Tires in Relation to 


Road Surfacings’ 
W.J. A. Butterfield 


‘THE bicycle, followed by the motor car, having driven 
wheels, as distinct from the “free’’ wheels of hauled 
traffic, revolutionized the wearing conditions of road sur- 
faces. Good foothold for draught animals had been the 
governing factor in surfacing for hauled vehicles, whereas 
good grip for the tire of a driven wheel was essential for the 
bicycle and motor car. The tires of the driving wheels of 
these vehicles act as grindstones on the road surface when- 
ever any driving slip occurs, and the reaction of the tire, 
when power is applied through the axle of the wheel, im- 
peses a tearing strain on the surface. 


The Tire in Relation to Road Surfacings 


Tires were ordinarily of rigid material such as iron until 
the rubber tire was fitted to bicycles At first the rubber 
was solid, but early in 1890 Dunlop brought out his pneu- 
matic tire, while others suggested as an alternative the broad 
hollow, but uninflated ‘“‘cushion” tire. There was at first 
doubt as to the utility of both these types, but this was 
dispelled by the results of the 24-hours’ road trial held on 
August 30, 1890, by the North Road Cycling Club. Of 43 
competitors in this trial, not more than eight had pneumatic, 
or more than 10 cushion tires, yet the six greatest distanc» 
were achieved by riders using one or other of these two, and 
the riders of machines with narrow solid rubber tires were 


1 From “Road Surfacing Materials,” read at the Lond n Section, Society 
of Chemical Industry and the Chemical Engineering Group, Oct. 1, 1928, 
1, Oct. 19, 1928, pp. 29417-309r. 
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far outdistanced. After making due allowance for the per- 
sonal equation, those who took part in that trial were con- 
vinced that the road vehicle tire of the future would be of 
the pneumatic type, with a broad uninflated rubber tire as 
the next best, though much inferior, alternative. The motor 
car, when it was introduced in Great Britain in 1896, forth- 
with adopted from the bicycle pneumatic and broad rubber 
tires. ‘The tire material for which a road surface now has 
to afford a grip is therefore rubber, but as persons on foot 
and horseback, farm stock, and vehicles hauled by animals 
also traverse the roads, the surface must likewise give a good 


foothold to iron and leather shoes, hoofs, etc. 
Slipperiness 


Rubber has a high coefficient of friction on polished or 
smooth surfaces in the absence of a lubricant. Provided the 
ice or snow is dry a bicycle may be ridden safely on ice or 
compacted snow, on which leather soles, hoofs, or iron treads 
slide forthwith, but as water is a good lubricant for rubber, 
a bicycle slips badly on wet ice or snow. Similarly rubber 
tires get a good grip on the smoothest and most polished 
f road surfaces when dry, as dry lubricants do not (unless 
in excess) cause rubber to slip. On the other hand, hoofs, 
shod or unshod, slip on very smooth polished surfaces, and 
if there is some impalpably fine dry powder to act as a dry 
lubricant the slipperiness of the surface to iron or leather is 
greatly intensified. So soon, however, as a smooth polished 
surface is lubricated by a thin film of water, or of wet dust, 
rubber tires slide upon it, and the driving wheels of bicycles 
and motor cars fail to obtain the grip necessary for the 
propulsion of the vehicle. Excess of water, causing disper- 
sion of the wet dust, and lowering of the surface tension of 
the film, restores in large measure the grip of the rubber 
tire upon the smooth surface. The difference between dry 
and wet is less marked with iron and leather than with 
rubber, as in no case do they obtain a satisfactory grip of 
really smooth surfaces, 


Desiderata in Road Surfaces 


These and other considerations of the nature and action 
of present-day traffic on road surfaces indicate that these 
surfaces, whether they happen to be dry, damp, or wet, 
should fulfil the following conditions: (1) Afford a good grip 
to rubber; (2) Afford a safe foothold for man and beast; 
(3) Offer little resistance to the roll of wheels under vary- 
ing loads; (4) Be durable, which implies also almost free- 
dom from dust or mud arising from their disintegration. 
Incidentally, such dust or mud as is produced should be 
inoffensive; (5) Be little affected by the inevitable deposits 
of leaves, horse-droppings, oil, etc. 
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URING the past five years continuous tooth herring- 
bone gears have become prominent in the power 
transmission field, and our readers will be interested 

in a brief outline of the development of double helical gears 
ulminating in the invention of the Sykes continuous tooth 

gear. Also a description of the methods of their production 
and application will be timely. 

Herringbone gears have been used over one hundred years, 
At first they were made with the teeth cast from patterns, 
later with the teeth cast by molding machines, and finally 
with the teeth machine cut because of the greater accuracy 
required when running at higher speeds. 

The invention of the steam turbine created a demand for 
herringbone gears designed and manufactured so that at 
high speeds they would run silently. Machinery was there- 
fore developed for cutting the gears but the earliest types 
of gear cutting machines did not produce the graue of work- 
manship desired. 

One of the first types of herringbone gears to be machine 
ut was developed by Citroen of Europe who made machines 
which cut herringbone gears by means of end mills. They 
were suitable for heavy mill work 
but unsuitable for high speed work. = 
They had the additional disad- 
vantage that they did not possess a 
tooth having load carrying capacity 
over the whole face width because 
the portion at the center was rounded 
and could not provide the proper 
tooth contour. 

Subsequently Wuest succeeded in 
designing and building machines 
which cut herringbone gears out of 
the solid blanks by means of hobs 


Herringbone Gears 





gears cut with the necessary degree of accuracy generally 
makes double helical gears more economical. To offset 
the necessity for such accuracy the helical gear shown at B 
was introduced so that the load would be passed from tooth 
to tooth in a continuous manner and impact eliminated, It 
was soon found, however, that to obtain any real advantage 
the helical angle had to be between 20 and 45 degrees which 
nullified the advantage of the single helical gear due to the 
heavy thrust loads which were developed. For many years 
prior to the invention of machines for cutting straight tooth 
gears, cast tooth gears, when made of herringbone shape, 
had the right and left hand helices joined together in the 
center. Double helical gears with staggered teeth and with 
tool clearance in the center of the face width were intro- 
duced because at the time manufacturing limitations pre- 
vented them being made with continuous teeth. Of this 
type the “Wuest” was the most common and is pictured at 
D. With this gear there is a loss of bearing surface on the 
teeth approximately equal in amount to the circular pitch 
and an obvious loss of strength. The loss of bearing sur- 
face can be compensated for by the shaping method and by 

cutting a groove for tool clearance 
shown in C, but the loss of 
strength can only be avoided by 
the continuous herringbone tooth, 
Sykes type. 

In 1910 W. E. Sykes suggested 
that it would be possible to cut full 
V teeth, having sharp apices, by 
means of a generating shaping pro- 
His proposal was ridiculed by 
many but he designed a suitable ma- 
chine in 1914 which proved that 
F the apparently impossible had been 
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and the system came into exten- ; ae achieved. The war retarded de- 
sive use. These Plain, Helical and Herringbone Sykes velopment — work 
machines reduced ‘=—— Gears ——— ——=| with the result that 
the width of the it was not until 
gap he gy he ] gre Rocce pes 
right and left considered advis- 
helices to an able to place the 
mount equal to machines, and the 
the circular pitch gears produced by 
which at that time them, on the mar- 
was considered a ket. 
minimum. Herringbone 
The group il- pinions cut on the 
lustration presents id. Sykes gear genera- 
each step in the ROLLER BEARING UNIT tor may be seen at 
development ol nine « | E and F. These 
gearing for . 7 . illustrations show 
parallel axes  & : . clearly the contour 
which has taken Pe Ay, of the teeth and 
place since the WS a | || that the junction 
seventeenth cer- | of the right and 
tury. Straight left hand helices is 
tooth gears shown clean and sharp, 
at A, when ac- | | thus providing a 
curately cut in j | full bearing sur- 
profile and —_ | Fen see — is the Spay 
divisi are satis- ae. . > ¥ re} 
re _— rw - 7 ahssincece FOUR ROLL CALENDER DRIVE length In addi. 
actory I - — wer: : c 
» “ on . ' , ° ° is = ‘ 
speeds, althoug! Rubber Mill Applications of Farrel-Sykes Gears tion, it is obvious 
the high cost of that the tooth 
straight tooth ‘ ‘ is very _ strong. 
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The mechanical elements of the Sykes gear generator com- 
prise cutters in the form of single helical pinions with the 
ends of the teeth ground to form cutting edges and the side of 
the teeth ground with the necessary cutting relief, The cutters 
reciprocate axially, each being secured to its own spindle. 
Connected with the cutter spindles are helical guides which 
with counter parts fixed within the sleeve of the cut- 
ter index wheels. ‘These helical guides cause the 
the cutters to trace true | when the cutters are re- 
ciprocated to and fro, in an axial direction. The cutter in 
dex wheels are connected by gearing to the main index 
wheel. Thus index wheels are rotated, the gear 
blank and the rotated in unison Che cutters 
represent a herringbone gear or pinion enmeshed with a 
herringbone gear or pinion represented by the work blank. 

to and fro they have at the same 
ngendered by the helical guides. 
third motion which is imparted bv the cut- 


also in unison with the 
rotation of the ] Therefore, 


work blank there gen 
erating motion known as the molding generating principle of 


engage 
teeth of 


1elices 


when the 


utters art 


As the cutters reciprocate 
time a twisting motion « 
They also have 
ter index wheels, which motion is 


action which is the basic principle of nearly every gear gen- 
erating machine 

The Svkes machine is so arranged that each cutter at the 
nd of the working stroke stops precisely at the center of the 
gear blank work face. In this way one cutter clears the 
wav for the other or Che result is cleanly finished apices. 
It is the molding generating action and 
the position at which each cutter stops at the center of the 
wheel blan] e that th ex of the tooth can be machined 
so perfect] 

In « rol wit t I I es ¢ fie ient portal le 
measuring and testing instrument is used. It consists of a 
dial indicator and a frame carrying a pair of adjustable 
jaws which have inclined faces representing the sides of a 
rack tooth ] s strument will det errors to within 
0005-inch in any size, type, or pressure angle of gears be- 
tween 10 and 114 diametrical pitch. The surface which 


} 


comes into contact with the 
can No calculations 
required to use the instrument 

The improved type gears herein described find very im- 
portant applications in the rubber industry where heavy 
power is generated and transmitted for the operation of mill 
lines and calenders. A few typical rubber mill applications 
of these gears are pictured in the illustration, including a 
roller bearing rubber mill drive of 600 h.p. built for operat- 
ing mill lines reducing from 600 to 100 r.p.m.; a 42-inch 
vertical reduction unit for driving a line of rubber mills. 
This unit transmits 500 h.p. from 600 to 90 r.p.m. with 
Sykes gears having 22/146 teeth, 2 diametrical pitch, 20% 
inch face; a 28 by 78-inch 4-roll rubber calender equipped 
with all Sykes’ gear drive; and a typical roller bearing unit. 
The latter is one of a series built in sizes suitable for trans- 
mitting from 1 to 5,000 h.p 

Besides the rubber mill applications mentioned, herring- 
bone gears are adapted for and find advantageous appli- 
cation to practically every type of gear driven rubber plant 


gear teeth is such that no wear 


occur. are necessary and no skill is 


machinery 


Tire Exports vs. Domestic Sales 

Tire exports for 1927 broke all records, according to the 
United States Census Bureau report, totaling 2,811,158 in 
casings out of a production of 63,- 
549.949: automobile tubes, 1,782,488 out of 70,855,455; 
automobile solids, 104,011 out of 812,548; other casings 
and tubes, value, $212,030 out of $3,559,482; other solid 
tires, $435,639 out of $1,637,721. Thus nearly 15 per cent 


the case of automobile 


of American-made solid and cushion tires found a foreign 
market 
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Cure Not Vulcanization 


HE term “cure,” says Nicholas Bacon in the Journal of 

Physical Chemistry, is often used as a synonym of 
vulcanization, but it really designates a particular stage in 
the process of vulcanization that yields a product of com- 
mercial value. If a product has acquired the desired 
physical properties, it is said to be “properly cured.” If 
it has not reached that stage, it is said to be “under-cured,” 
and when it has been heated too long, it is said to be “‘over- 
cured.” 

During vulcanization some of the sulphur becomes firmly 
attached to the rubber, whereas the remainder can be easily 
extracted with suitable solvents. The sulphur held in firm 
combination is called “combined sulphur,’ and the per- 
centage of combined sulphur present, based on the original 
amount of raw rubber, is called “coefficient of vulcanization.” 
Ihe amount of combined sulphur is not a measure of the 
degree of vulcanization. 

Getting the physical properties characteristic of a 
properly-cured rubber mixture also depends to a great extent 
on the presence of foreign ingredients such as accelerators. 
With some organic accelerators it is possible to produce a 
vulcanized sample containing much less than half of one 
per cent of combined sulphur, and, too, some of its physical 
properties may be far superior to those of the sample which 
contained no accelerator and had a combined sulphur content 
of over three per cent. In properly evaluating the stages of 
vulcanization, due regard must be given the functions of 
accelerators, too; that is, whether their purpose is mainly to 
shorten the time of cure or to not only shorten it but to also 


enhance the physical properties of the vulcanizate. 


Cutting Rubber Paving Costs 


RUBBER paving blocks having a resilient cap affixed 
to a base made of sand and stone clippings having a 
binder of vulcanite may be produced for about $9.66 a 
square yard according to two Dutch experimenters, J. G. 
Fol and F. C. van Heurn, The Hague, Holland. They 
reckon on 18-cent plantation rubber and estimate costs of 
compounding materials from quotations in the INDIA 
RuBBER Wor tp early in 1928. Conceding that block cost 
might be considerably reduced if lower grades of rubber be 
substituted, they advise, however, caution in making such 
substitution. They also say that experiment may justify 
the use of shallower blocks in many cases and believe that 
cost may also be cut through large scale manufacture. 

Such blocks have a length of 20 cm., a width of 10 cm., 
and a height of 8.5 cm. The base has a thickness of 7.1 
cm., two intermediate layers, one of hard rubber joining the 
base and the other of semi-hard rubber joining the cap, 0.3 
cm., and the soft rubber cap 1.1 cm. 

For the vulcanite binder in the base the compound was: 
Rubber 1,500, talite 2,000, chalk 2,000, lime 2,500, asphalt 
500, sulphur 1,500; total, 10,000. For the intermediate 
layer joining the base it was: Rubber 1,500, zinc oxide 
4,000, carbon black 500, asphalt 500, sulphur 1,500; total, 
8,000. For the intermediate layer joining the cap: Rubber 
1,500, zinc oxide 4,000, carbon black 500, asphalt 500, 
sulphur 200; total, 6,700. 

The mixture for the cap was: Rubber 1,500, magnesia 
225, talite 225, zinc oxide 150, carbon black 600, chalk 300, 
stearic acid 75, asphalt 112.5, diphenyl guanidine 7.5; total, 
3,307.5. 

It is suggested that aging and abrasion resistance may be 
improved with anti-oxidants and selenium compounds in the 
cap compound. 
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Laboratory Mills and Temperature Recorder 


HE Research Division of The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
operates a large well equipped rubber section de- 
voted to research in rubber problems. The work in- 
cludes investigation of experimental compounds by usual 
laboratory methods, and testing products into which these 
compounds have been incorporated. In addition, a large 
volume of routine rubber testing is done for grading zinc 
oxides and lithopones. 
The milling equipment consists of two 6 by 12-inch ex- 
perimental mills and one 16 by 42-inch mill. These have 
adjustable guides so that the working lengths of the rolls 
may be varied depending upon the size of the batch to be 
All the mills are equipped with a device for the 
This consists 


milled. 
continuous recording of mill temperatures. 
of a resistance thermometer mechanically held against the 
rubber on the mill roll, and connected to a recording Wheat- 
stone Bridge. For the calender- 
ing of stocks on a small scale a 
6 by 12-inch experimental 3-roll 
calender is used. 

The curing equipment consists 
of three 24-inch single opening 
platen presses, a 24-inch double 
opening platen press, a dry heat 
vulcanizer, an open steam vulcan- 
izer, a pot press heater equipped 
with hydraulic ram, and a sul- 
phur chloride curing chamber 
with rotating drum. All of these 
devices have automatic tempera- 


ture controlling and regulating 
equipment. 
The three single opening 





Solid Tire Testing Wheel 


Modern Rubber Research 
Laboratory 





Mixing Mill with Stock Guide 


platen presses are equipped with electric clocks which, 
after being set at the start of the curing period, automatically 
notify the operator that the curing time is up by flashing a 
light and ringing a bell. It is thus impossible to over or 
undertime compounds without the man in charge being aware 
of it. 

The testing equipment comprises three Scott tensile ma- 
chines, one Olsen navy tensile tester, two New Jersey Zinc 
Co. abrasion machines, a Grasselli abrader, a U. S. Rubber 
Co. abrasion machine, a Scott flexing machine, two tire test 
wheels, the more rugged machine for solid tires and the 
lighter machine for pneumatics, 
and a compression machine for 
the testing of solid tire com- 
pounds. 

The Scott tensile machines are 
all of the spark gap type requir- 
ing only one operator for the 
accurate determination of loads 
at specified elongations. 

The solid tire test wheel has 
a maximum speed of 20 miles 


per hour and the tire on the 
wheel can be loaded by any 
weight up to 8,000 pounds. The 


pneumatic tire test wheel is ar- 
ranged for testing two tires at 


once, at any speed up to 40 





Pneumatic Tire Testing Wheel 





The Compression Machine 
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miles per hour and at any load up to 5,000 pounds. It is 
also arranged that the tire can actually transmit power if 
this should be desired. 

The compression machine is a device for testing solid tire 
compounds molded into cylindrical blocks cured to a hard 
rubber base. By means of this device the blocks can be 
pounded with any desired force between 1,000 and 2,500 
pounds at a rate which corresponds to operating a solid 
tire at 20 miles per hour. The rise in temperature may be 
studied by means of thermo-junctions inserted into the in- 
terior of the cylinders by the Ashman awl method?. 

Instead of cutting dumb-bell test pieces by striking the 
die with a mallet, the dies are fitted into a foot-operated ar- 


4. O New Jersey 
Zinc ( 


Ashman, “The Deter Tire Temperatures,” 


mination of 
Research Bulletin N l 
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bor press, thus insuring a good, clean cut at a single stroke. 

Compounds are aged in a Geer oven and a large size 
Bierer-Davis oxygen bomb. Both are equipped with auto- 
matic temperature regulating devices, by means of which the 
temperature is held constant. As a final precautionary 
measure for assuring accuracy in testing, temperature and 
humidity are controlled. The entire room devoted to tensile 
tests is kept at 75 degrees F. within +5 degrees variation. 
Cabinets which are kept at zero humidity are placed in 
this room and are of sufficient size for the storage of all 
master batches, all unvulcanized samples between milling 
and curing and all vulcanized samples between curing and 
testing. This insures uniformity of temperature and humid- 
ity for all stocks at all times. 





Rubber Cushioned Moorings' 


A New Application of Rubber as a Shock Absorber 


HE safety of light built craft riding at moorings is more 

or less imperiled by reason of the unusual strain ex- 
erted upon the stem of the vessel in the event of heavy seas 
raised by violent wind. This danger is minimized by a 
recent application of rubber in the form of a shock absor- 
ber of special design. The construction employed is heavy 
and rugged in design as befits the nature of the service 
required. 

The central feature of the device is the rubber insulator. 
This is a suitably compounded stock, molded in the form of 
a cylinder 7 inches in diameter by 5 inches long. It is 
perforated by bolt hole, 1% inches in diameter, 
surrounded by 8 similar holes of 1-inch diameter which 
are spaced offset with respect to each other on two circles 
concentric with the central hole 

This rubber block is held between two steel countersunk 
steel plates which represent the general assembly of the 
device. Two swivel eyes, located one at each end of the 
central bolt take the pull of the mooring chain. The large 
side bolts are free to work without side wall friction on the 
rubber or compression plates. One end of this device is 
chained to the shank of the mooring which rests on the bot- 
tom while the eye at the opposite end is connected to the 
mooring chain, the other end of the latter being attached to 
the float on the which locates and identifies the 
mooring. 


a central 


surtace 


Swivel Rubber Cushioned Device for Moorings 


When the vessel is made fast at the mooring the strain 
on her bits and bow is greatly reduced and danger of 
parting the bow line virtually eliminated by reason of the 


Data furnished by International Motor Co., 25 Broadway, New York, 


N.Y 












MOTOR BOAT RIDING 
AT RUBBER CUSHIONED MOORINGS 














absorption of the strain effected by the rubber located be- 
tween the anchored end of the chain cable and the boat. 
Briefly summarized this device and its application of rub- 
ber is a practical utility that will be appreciated in par- 
ticular by yachtsmen because it provides: (1) means for 
cushioning the pull of the craft on her 
mooring; (2) the swivel is protected 








from being jammed by the mooring 

} chain; (3) the weight it adds to the 

af shank of the mooring helps to hold it 

in place; (4) there are no parts to wear 

out or replace; (5) it is not affected by 

chemicals in the water; (6) it requires 
mive no attention and is easy to install. 

] In effect this device embodies a new 
application of rubber as a shock ab- 
sorber which will add to the safety of 
yachts and motor boats, at anchorages 
and the security of landing floats as 

a well where these are necessarily located 

in exposed situations. This adaptation 

of rubber is in line with its use as a shock insulator in the 
spring shackles of motor trucks and for eliminating vibra- 
tions in power transmissions, engine suspensions, etc., that 
have become accepted practice in the automotive industry. 
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Pen Factory. 


HE manufacture of hard rubber fountain pens in 

Japan was begun by the Namiki Manufacturing Co., 

Ltd., of Tokyo, in 1918. At that time the office and 
plant of the company was contained in a single room 12 
by 18 feet and its operations were conducted by ten people. 
From this exceedingly modest beginning there has been de- 
veloped within ten years a highly specialized hard rubber 
factory whose owners kept constantly in mind that coopera- 
tion of manufacturer, dealer and consumer is requisite for 
the successful development of business. 

Today this company occupies a four-story building of 
reinforced concrete, with 100,000 square feet of floor area 
equipped with the most modern machinery. It employs over 
500 skilled workers in the manufacture of their laccanite 
rubber products of which the output of fountain pens alone 
exceeds 4,000,000 annually. Namiki not only has equipped 
the plant with efficient machinery but has placed even greater 
reliance on maintaining the friendly interest and spirit of 
their operatives to produce increasing excellence of quality 
and rapidity of business growth. 


Fountain Pens 


The ebonite basis of the fountain pens is manufactured 
by the usual well known mixing mills, tubing machines, 
vulcanizers, and accessory equipment commonly found in 
all modern rubber working plants. Glimpses of the well 
lighted rubber workrooms are seen in the accompanying 
group illustration which shows an electrically driven line of 
mills for compounding rubber stock; warming mills and 
a tubing machine for forming hard rubber rods and tubing; 
and the curing room with a number of well insulated steam 
vulcanizers, 

Machining Ebonite 


The manufacture of fountain pens from the vulcanized 
ebonite stock is a series of machinery operations carried out 
on hard rubber precisely as such work is done in small metal 
work. That is, by the use of lathes, drills, grinders, polish- 
ers, etc. One of the first machine operations done on the 
ebonite rods is the cutting to pen lengths and turning. This 
is accomplished in the automatic turret lathe shown. 


Laccanite Finish 


Che fountain pens made by Namiki are distinguished by 
their finish in original designs executed in “Iaccanite.” This 
is a special Japanese lacquer invented and perfected by this 
company for the protection of the hard rubber pens from 
becoming tarnished, and to render them fire, water and acid 
proof. In addition to this protective coating the goods are 
made very attractive by real Japanese lacquer work in relief. 

Japanese lacquer differs entirely from any other lacquer, 
and if properly applied will stand the roughest handling 
as well as the elements. There are indeed very few real 
lacquer artists even in Japan, although this art has been prac- 
ticed there over fifteen hundred years. Lacquer art is quite 
different from other arts, and the secret of it has been handed 
down from generation to generation. Namiki employs over 
30 of these highly skilled lacquer artists who are regularly 
occupied in producing beautiful lacquer work on all their 
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Some of the elaborate lacquer designs on the pens 


than 35 days to complete. 


products 





require more 
Pen Points 


Japan is one of the countries which has the best quality 
iridium and Hokkaido iridium is the best, being 62% per 
cent pure. Namiki owns its own iridium mine in Hokkaido 
from which the material is obtained for all of its pens. The 
better the quality of iridium the smoother the pen will write, 
the best iridium will last many 


and years. 
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Two only, in the series of operations necessary in making 


iridium tipped gold pens, are pictured. These are stamping 
pen blanks, and cutting gold nibs which are shown in the 
group illustration, 

In addition to their extensive line of lacquered ebonite 
pens the Namiki Manufacturing Co. manufactures many 
other articles besides pens, such as silver and gold cigar- 
ette cases, silver cigar lighters, watch cases, etc., which are 
all lacquered with beautiful designs. 


Rubber Solvent Gasoline 
Bruce C. Dodd’ 


LITTLE more than a decade ago rubber solvent 
gasoline began to replace benzol in the manufacture of 
tires, tubes,.and repair materials. It was all shipped from 
refineries located in the Ohio-Pennsylvania district. The 
crude was of such excellent quality that a very satisfactory 
product was made despite the crude type of refinery equip- 
ment used compared with that employed in the refineries of 
today 

One or two large refineries were making a very excellent 
grade of high test gasoline as motor fuel, etc., with an initial 
boiling point of approximately 40° C. and an end point of 
160° C. Samples of this. high test gasoline tested by Akron 
rubber manufacturers proved fully satisfactory as a substi- 
tute for benzol and although it possessed a few disadvant- 
ages, its advantage from a health standpoint and lower cost 
assured its use in large quantities. 

The growth and development of the rubber and petroleum 
industries have been correspondingly rapid. In the latter 
industry this rapid development has followed two main 
lines: greatly increased volume of material used: and ex- 
ceptionally great improvement in refinery equipment, per- 
lly improved quality in all petroleum prod- 


A 


mitting a radi 
ucts. 

The rapid development of rubber solvent caused depletion 
of the volume of available high quality Pennsylvania crudes, 
and made it necessary for the refineries to arrange for ade- 
quate supplies from other sections of the United States. If 
in refining knowledge had not kept pace with this 
depletion of quality crude, greater difficulty would un- 
doubtedly have been experienced than occurred in the change 
from Pennsylvania crude to that of the Oklahoma district 
made available by pipe lines 


advance 


Common difficulties experienced by the change of solvents 
at that time were slower drying of the same specifications 
material, the oily nature of the residue causing blisters, and 
failure of the cement to adhere consistenly at all times. It 
was found that lowering the end point of the solvent from 
160° to 150-152 8 considerably reduced this difficulty. 
Finally the end point was lowered to 145° C. which further 
improved it 

There are three general types of crude oil known as paraf- 
fin base, asphalt base, and naphthenic base. Since rubber 
and various other industrial solvents are all of the general 
class known as naphthas, the naphthenic base crude is the 
most logical source especially since the paraffin base crudes 
of the East are being exhausted. The manufacture of the 
highest quality of industrial petroleum solvents for the 
rubber, paint, lacquer, dry cleaning and various other in- 
dustries necessitates a thorough knowledge of refinery opera- 
tion along those specific lines, also a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the manufacturing requirements of those in- 
dustries. 

One of the most important items in this connection is that 


1 Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





in order to manufacture the highest quality rubber solvent, 
it is necessary to operate on one grade of crude only. Prac- 
tically all refineries manufacturing motor fuels operate on 
more than one grade of crude. Pipe lines supplying crude 
to refineries far from the producing wells invariably gather 
their material from several pools. It has been found that 
each crude possesses a slightly different proportion of im- 
purities which must be removed by the refining process. If 
a refiner does not have one crude only from which to manu- 
facture his products, he is not in position to regulate his 
procedure for the maximum removal of undesirable portions 
of the material therefore, a refinery located where this un- 
varying high quality crude supply can be had unconta- 
minated has a great advantage. 

Two perfected solvent materials are now used by the rub- 
ber industry. One, known as Rub-Sol, is used in the manu- 
facture of tires, repair cements, rubberized cloth and shoe 
cements. This material has an initial of 40° C. and maxi- 
mum end point of 145° C. These points are specified by tire 
manufacturers with very few exceptions. The advantage of 
this solvent are: (1) it is manufactured by an organization 
which makes only industrial petroleum solvents; (2) it is 
made from a straight high quality crude; and (3) it pos- 
sesses exceptionally low boiling intermediate fractions. The 
most important points for tests in comparing qualities of 
two rubber solvents, so far as distillation range is concerned, 
are the 20, 50 and 80 per cent points. It is desirable that 
the 20 per cent point be as high as possible to secure the 
advantage of decreased odor, fire hazard and evaporation 
loss. The 50 and 80 per cent points should be as low as 
possible to increase drying speed and the ability to dissolve 
rubber. 

A second product known as Dip-Sol finds use in the 
manufacture of rubber gloves, balloons, other dipped goods, 
shoe cement and rubberized fabrics. Dip-Sol has an initial 
boiling point of approximately 98° C. and final end point 
between 143 and 145° C. This is an extremely short boil- 
ing range material for a petroleum solvent. Its end point is 
the same as that of Rub-Sol but its initial is nearly 50° 
higher. It is exceptionally efficient for the manufacture of 
dipped goods because its high initial affords the advantages 
of much greater protection from blisters, considerably less 
evaporation loss in the dipping tank and in the manufac- 
ture of the cement. Its extremely low end point greatly in- 
creases production possibilities of the dip goods plant. 
The advantage of this material for the shoe cement and 
rubberized fabric industries is the fact that it dries in prac- 
tically the same time as Rub-Sol and its higher initial, 
saves from 15 to 25 per cent of material by reduction of 
evaporation losses. The difference in odor between these two 
solvents is due entirely to the difference in their initial boil- 
ing points, the tendency to emit odor by the higher intial 
material being greatly reduced. However so far as odor is 
concerned, both products meet the odorless specifications re- 
quired by several of the principal rubber manufacturers. 
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1) , More Tires Th 
’ Survey Shows That Dealers are Carrying More Tires Than a Year 
1c90—7 T. ; les E 
Ago—That They are Concentrating Greater Sales Effort 
. . 
on One Make of Tire—That Mail Order Houses 
Growing F m Tire Daustribution 
INAL statistics compiled by the Rubber Division, and here of solid and cushion tires has steadily declined, a. shown by 
. : . : . , : . : ) 577 ne nt: 2 ‘ 
tabulated, show the stocks of automobile casings, inner tubes, October 1 reports, as follows: 1925, 5.77 per cent; 1926, 5.13 per 
- s - . - , ‘ IQ c > ~@ 
1 and solid and cushion tires held by dealers reporting on cent; 1927, 4.86 per cent, and 1928, 3.65 per cent. nea 
2 Jealers were aske 
. October 1, 1928, as Dealers w 
; 3 ered Octobe to report whether 
an” ee aos | they were handling 
eee Bs , . ey = 
| 1, 1927. The final | Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires . a 
average number of | October 1, 1927 October 1, 1928 one, two, three or 
: cee ‘ies Miia Be a ———— -— aeons more makes of tires. 
casings per deai¢ Dealers Average Dealers Average Am onaivels of the 
° - > > » er anmalysis 
64.8, an increase of Report- Per — Report- Per d 1 y 
Numlt er ing Dealer Number ing Dealer reports shows a 
2.3 over the average Total casings (including balloons). 1,933.86 33,548 57.6 1,685,689 26,012 oo 5 : 
. . . loor sings (alone)........ 726,627 23,69! 30.7 764,187 17,378 0 greate ercentage 
? in the preliminary omy — lle revstersscress 3399926 32'984 1031 2,750:768 25/616 107-4 | of deal - 
report issued on Oc- Solid ard cushion tires........... 43,605 1.671 26.1 22.793 974 23.4 | ot b ealers concen- 
tober 11, 1928. DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, OCTOBER 1, 1928 | trating sales efforts 
An nalysi has Total Casings Balloon Tires Inner Tubes | on one make than in 
i an $1s as ‘- _ 7 a eS | 
ed of the "Nacl Sael Aven No.of No.of ‘No.of No.of Average | preceding years. 
been prepared of the v« of No.of Average No. of No. of 0. 0 No. : ’ 
Dealers Tires No. Per Dealers Tires Dealers Tubes No. Per | The average stock 
reports trom dealers Reporting on Hand Dealer Reporting on Hand Reporting on Hand Dealer F nobil prea 
. | ¢ New England Oo automobile 
having stocks ot Maine 299 42 4 , ( 34 29.588 75 
a ee r 392 18,988 48.4 268 9.628 4 9.588 75.1 lh —_——" " 
casings, and a com- New Hampshire 111 6,548 58.9 80 <,90E 111 9,63 20.8 | — 7 oe remer +6 
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survey of October 1, Rhode Island.:- 114 7,402 64.9 88 4,231 «= 117 11,899 101.7 | United States on 
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of 23.4 tires per West South Central state named. 
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the preceding pag« The largest percentage of dealers selling on 








instalment was in the East South Central States 
Per Cent of Total 
Dealers Selling 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS on Instalment 
y ) 
New England 9.06 
> 47 
Middle Atlanti 20.41 
Msieer og 
East North Centra a  & 
‘ 7 ~ 
West North Cent 19.4 
‘ r2¢ 
South Atlantic 23.99 
East South Central 31 22 
West South Cer 28.2 
> os 
Mountain .. 23.27 
Pacific 19.23 
acific . 
ul Ur i States 22.32 
Rey ts ree ul der ses and irom a er 
large « “ i er S s es, mak¢ it 
possil rt bl statistics of ch s Ks wit 
ol closur Ss I pa 
( my] les re g ,) 
615.508 
Total casings 3,908 
Balloon casi 284.913 
Total inner tubes : arate . 730,889 
These statistics she that on the average, these companies held 
1.19 inner tubes for each casing, and that 46.2 per cent of casings 
on hand were balloon tires 


Some Causes of Curing Troubles 


A rubber engineer of long experience notes that in many 
cases serious variations in curing time, often resulting in 
defective products, can be blamed on a too confident re- 
liance on the accuracy of steam gages. While it is conceded 
that the more modern type of instruments are usually very 
f older design are often quite faulty, 


dependable, those ¢ 
and especially if they have been subjected to long, severe 
use. Many a vulcanizer in trying to carry out an indicated 
cure for a compound at, say, 237.2 degrees F., the melting 
point of sulphur and at which in the absence of very ac- 
tive accelerators vulcanization should begin, is unknowingly 
handicapped by his gage giving only an apparent registry 
of that temperature while several degrees plus or minus the 


true figure. Cases are known where gages have been from 
5 to 15 degrees wrong. Thus, despite the utmost care in 
timing, the result may be an over or an under-cure. The 
suggested remedy is frequent calibration of gages 


Another common mistake is said to be too large a variety 
f gages i ; Standardizing on one good mak‘ 
is advised to insure more accurate readings in milling and 
curing rooms. Even give perfect readings, rate 
of cure may be unfavorably influenced by water in steam 


ictor\ 


or gages 1n a Ii 


when gages 


quite unknown to the vulcanizer. Still another factor in 
curing often unnoticed is variation in thickness of mold 
walls. A rubber “mix” is often very sensitive to lack of 
uniformity in heat capacity and conductivity of the metal 
molds 
Damp Steam Spoils Colors 

Colored rubber ods, particularly carpeting, can easily 
be spoiled in the making if wet steam reaches the sheeted 
compound during curl The effect of the damp steam 


is shown in water-marked and discolored edges and often in 
dark patches across a sheet marking each revolution of the 
vulcanizing drum. Some colors stand up better than others, 
but the ones that seem to give most trouble are ochre and 
ultramarine blue. Where colors have not been impaired 
thus but have become merely dulled during cure it is said 


that steady exposure*to light and regular washing for three 
or four months will revive them surprisingly. 
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Footwear Factory Leaks 


ARGE scrap heaps may often mean smal] dividends. In 

a large rubber shop making sport shoes an efficiency 
expert noted, for instance, that much of the binding was 
needlessly run through without canvas just to determin 
whether or not the binder was in order, that unused pieces 
at the beginning and end of each upper were very numerous 
and that there much unused binding between two 
tongues where they were bound one after another in long 
strings. It was noted, too, that there was much wastage of 
thread, usually due to careless rethreading of needles and 
to overwound bobbins the surplus thread being generally) 
thrown Tongues, though cut from scrap canvas, had 
been much in excess of needs and wasted much binding and 
thread. Too large a proportion of cartons had been mis 
handled or allowed to become unfit for use, fiber cases for 
packing cartons had been sealed with an excess of canvas 
taping or the trimmings had been too long, while in labels 
the wastage had been fully 50 per cent. The loss of piping 
drawn off in excess. of needs or allowed to fall into floor 
rubbish was also considerable. 

Fault was also found with the practice of cutting up too 
many insoles to allow for possible spoilage and with storing 
up the unused stock until it had often become hard and 
unusable or unavailable because of style changes. In 
cutting soling of many different qualities the scrap had 
often become mixed, the result being obvious, as when scrap 
black stocks having different accelerating compositions had 
become mixed in reworking. A clearing house was sug- 
gested for rubber waste, as well as a closer watch on the 
piece work system, which ordinarily stresses volume of work 
rather than the avoidance of waste. Variations in fabric 
widths also accounted for much waste by making it difficult 
to space dies so as to avoid cutting irregular shapes near 
the edges. 

It was also noted that rerunning rubber may not only 
increase work unnecessarily in the mill room, but may even 
mean disorganization of the day’s work throughout the shop. 
The remedy for short delivery on the part of the mill room, 
and the corrective of other wasteful practices, is to require 
all stock to be checked up and to hold the foremen or other 
receivers accountable for all materials, while also requiring 
regular and accurate reports on all scrap left over. In that 
way, it is claimed, wastage and its causes may be easily 
traced, responsibility fixed, and a more comprehensive pic- 
ture obtained of actual cost of production 


was 


away. 


Less Rubber for Tires and Tubes 


Statistics lately compiled by the United States Census 





in 1927 for tires, 51,245 for tubes, 15,702 for solid and 
cushion tires and solid tiring, and 1,176 for motor cycle and 
bicycle casings and tubes. Less rubber was used in 1927 
than in 1925 for both pneumatic casings and tubes, the 
1925 casing taking about 9 pounds and the 1927 one 8.19; 
ind while the 1925 tube took about 1.9 pounds the 1927 
one took 1.63 pounds. The solid and cushion tires of 1927, 
however, appear to have averaged 43.2 pounds apiece, while 
those of 1925 had but 40 pounds. 

The tire industry used 316,295 tons of crude in 1927 as 


compared with 335,873 in 1925. The 1927 crude used in 
tire making included 302,643 tons of plantation, 3,861 of 
Para, and 9,791 of caucho, guayule, and Africans. While 


total production was 8.1 per cent higher in 1927 than in 
1925, crude rubber consumed was 5.8 per cent less. In 
addition to the crude, 105,754 tons of reclaimed rubber were 
used by the tire industry in 1927, but the proportion used 
for tires and tubes is not given separately. 
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EVERAL interesting patents have been granted during the 
last two years for making inflatable rubber toys by simul- 


taneously uniting and cutting two or more superimposed 
sheets of rubber. The broad idea of uniting two sheets ot rubber 
in this manner is well known. It was disclosed U. S. Patent 
No. 22,345 granted in 1879 to William Carr, where the two 
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Inflatable Rubber Toys 


JOSEPH ROSSMAN 











sheets of rubber or other gum, or one sheet folded double, are 
laid flat upon a cushion pasteboard, felt, lead, or other suitable 
material, placed upon a table. The rubber or other gum must 
be only partly cured or not cured at all, so that it will be adhesive 


comprises a strip of paper 3 and a surmounting sheet of rubber 4 


The roll 5 comprises a double sheet of rubber 6 and an inter 
mediate separator 7. The upper roll 8 comprises a single sheet 
of rubber 9. The material passes from the three rolls across thre 
corresponding guiding rollers. 


In operation, assuming that the die has been secured io the 
upper platen, the material is draw m the three rolls across 
the press as shown in Figure 2. Thus, as illustrated in Figure 1, 
there is the lower platen 2, first a sheet of paper 3, then above 
this a sheet ot rubber 4, both comn m the roll 2 in Fig ; 


Above this there is a doubled sheet of rubber 6 separated by an 
intermediate separator 7. These parts come from the roll 5 and 
extend to a greater or less distance trom the edge of the pile of 
sheets according to the article to be produced. In th 
instance they extend slightly higher than the region of the legs of 
the animal to be made, the top line of the doubled sheet being 
indicated in Figure 3 by the dotted line. Above the doubled 
sheet the top layer 9 from the roll 8, this top layer resting on the 
upper layer of the doubled sheet 6 throughout the region of the 
latter and beyond that resting directly on the lower rubber sheet 4 
When the sheets have been surmounted the pressure is admitted 
to the hydraulic cylinder, thus elevating the lower platen with the 
sheets into coaction with the suspended die. High pressure fluid 


le present 


















































under pressure. The knife or beveled edge die is placed over 
the rubber which receives a smart blow with a mallet or other 
tool or means, and is thereby forced through the rubber or other 
gum, cutting it at one operation in the desired manner, and at the 
same time pressing the cut edges tightly together by means oi 


According to Carr’s process, only very simple toys can be pro- 
duced. In the recent U. S. Patent No. 1,625,394 to Roberts a 
process is disclosed in which several surmounting seams can_ be 
made in one operation. This method is available in the manutac- 
ture of various sheet rubber articles in which different sheets 
of rubber are joined in different regions. Thus, where there ar« 
four sheets, the top and bottom sheets may be joined together in 
one region and in another region the top and second sheet and 
the third and bottom sheet. It is thus possible to manufacture 
in one operation, four-legged sheet rubber animals and various 
other toys having legs or extensions side by side. 

Referring to Figure 1, the upper or stationary platen of a form- 
ing press is indicated at 1, and the lower platen at 2. This is 
adapted to be raised by a hydraulic ram. The die 3 is a strap 
of metal bent into a form corresponding to the outline of the 
figure to be produced, and fixed to the upper platen. The active 
face 4 of the die is beveled inwardly and is comparatively narrow, 
and for strength the die may be flared or thickened from this face 
toward the back. 

Figure 2 shows three rolls of sheet material mounted on axles 
rotatably held in a standard adjacent the press. The roll 2 
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is then admitted to the cylinder, causing the platen to be further 
elevated so that the outer edge of the die cuts through the various 
sheets and at the same time the beveled face presses one sheet of 

















Fig. 3 








rubber into the material of the adjacent sheet to form a seam 
directly beneath the beveled face. 

It is desirable to make the angle of the beveled face steeper 
where such edge cuts through the four thicknesses of rubber 
than in the region where it cuts through but two thicknesses. 
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this portion of the toy when it 1s 
of the biscuit a suitable repre 
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f the article, as for instance in the 








nflating bushing or nipple is mounted 
nflated Any suitable inflating bushing 
s preferred to employ one which acts 
g the escape of air. This may be 
rt section of rubber tube, flattening 
g n this condition, the ng 
é the end of the trunk, 
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idvantages over sheet rubber toys 

ts, as they will stand uprigh 
tended for producing rubber bladders 
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sheet and a lower sh 
enticular sections, and 





bled sheets from opposite 
their leaves held apart I I 
a lenticular outline die which not 
by pressure of the narrow beveled 
per sheet to each of the upper leaves 
the lower sheet to each of the lower 


also be adapted for forming annular 
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give a survey of the United States 


rubber toys 


1879. This invention relates to the 
ber or other gum which are to be 


nd united at the edges to form bags, 
apparel or other goods. It consists 
ously cutting and firmly uniting in one 
two pieces of india rubber. A cutting 


used which is beveled at its olen to 
with a cushioned support for the two 


farch 7, 1882. Making hollow articles 


separate halves or parts in suitable 
t metal and foil, then removing the 


are to be joined together, uniting the 
vulcanizing the hollow article in water 
teing admitted to the interior to prevent 
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3. Mitzel, 663,634. December 11, 1900. Making elastic inflatable 
rubber bags, for striking, footballs, etc., which consists in form 
ing the bags from a siccative solution of rubber by repetitions of 
the dipping process to secure the desired thickness, forming an 
inflating tube integral and simultaneously therewith, then dipping 
it in a curing bath to harden the gum, making an incision in the 
bag distant from the A. and cementing a patch on the incision 


4. Miller, 687,249. November 26, 1901. Manufacturing seamless 
hollow rubber articles which consists in first forming a body por 
tion and a neck or stem by dipping a suitable form in a bath of 
rubber, then stripping the article so formed from the form, then 
turning the neck or stem within the interior of the body portion 
and finally inserting a suitable closing plug in the neck or stem 


5. Berstorff and Meyer, 689,157. December 17, 1901. Thx 
process of making rubber balls and other like hollow bodies by 
forming a central cylindrical part by pressing into cup-shape form 
two disks, connecting the disks together at their bases and cutting 
away the central portion of the bases to form inwardly extending 
flanges, afterward securing end pieces to the ends of the cylin- 
drical part and finally inflating the hollow body thus formed. 


6. Roberts, 1,146,523. July 13, 1915. Making inflated rubber 
balls which consists in first forming cup-shaped halves whereof 
each has around its mouth a radially projecting flange thinner 
at its outer edge than where it unites with the body of the half, 
then bringing the halves together edge to edge in a chamber 
wherein they are subjected to compressed air internally, then 
pressing the edges against each other and the flanges into con- 
tact with each other and meanwhile subjecting them to the curing 
process while the air pressure is maintained in the ball, then 
reducing the air pressure m the chamber and removing the balls 
from the mold, and finally cutting off the surrounding flanges. 


7. Price, 1,209,644. December 19, 1916. Making hollow articles 
which consists in forming the wall of the article of sections of 
vulcanizable plastic material, applying plastic skin having no, or 
at least very little, sulphur to the confronting edges of respective 
sections, partially vulcanizing the sections, moistening the skins 
with sulphur chloride, assembling and uniting the sections to 
form the final product by pressing the moistened skins together, 
and finally vulcanizing the product. 


8. Griffiths, 1,575,682. March 9, 1926. The invention includes 
the cutting from two superimposed rubber sheets, with a blunt 
edge, the outline of a body portion and extending therefrom limb 
portions. The limb portions may extend from various parts of 
the body portion. An envelope also cut from a double sheet is 
provided, having openings therein to accommodate the head, tail 
and limb portions of the animal. The tail or other part of the 
animal is then provided with a valve through which fluid such as 
air may be introduced, the air passing to every part of the in- 
flatable toy, which expands into the envelope. Such a structure 
allows the legs to overlie each other and thus naturally simulate 
a quadruped. 


9. Kelly and Fenlason, 1,595,006. Aug. 3, 1926. The method 
of manufacturing hollow articles of rubber, which consists in 
placing between layers of uncured rubber which has not been cut 
to form, a spacer constituting a die or core for shaping the interior 
of the article, thereafter subjecting the layers of rubber to the 
action of dies for pressing together those portions of the rubber 
layers unrestrained by the spacer or core, the dies constituting 
means for shaping and trimming the layers, next curing the 
rubber, and finally disintegrating the spacer or core by the action 
of a fluid and withdrawing it from the formed article, there being 
an aperture in the spacer through which the uncured layers of 
rubber are joined when subjected to pressure whereby the resultant 
article will consist of layers joined together along the margin of 
the spacer and at a point surrounding by the margin. 

10. Hopkinson, 1,603,465. October 19, 1926. The process of 
making inflatable rubber articles which comprises disposing in 
the flat a bottom sheet of rubber containing material, disposing a 
plurality of strengthening and connecting elements in two ply 
relation on the sheet and adhesively uniting the lower ply of each 
element to the bottom sheet, superimposing a top sheet and 
adhesively uniting it in the flat to the upper ply of each element, 
and uniting the edges of the sheets at all points to form an 
inflatable body. 

11. Bates and Soule, 1,606,865. November 16, 1926. ‘The art 
of making hollow articles of plastic material comprising placing 
a pair of doubled sheets one within the other with their lines of 
fold adjacent, while preventing mutual adherence of the two leaves 
of the inner sheet but allowing adherence of the outer face of 
each of such leaves with the inner face of the adjacent leaf of 
the outer sheet, and then simultaneously joining the faces together 
by superimposed marginal seams. 


12. Riley and Weimer, 1,610,156. December 7, 1926. A method 
of manufacturing an inflatable toy comprising cutting from sheet 
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iterial two figures, superimposing the cut out figures upon each 
ther and seaming their edges so as to form a single inflatable 
mpartment c mprising a head, two bodies and two sets of limbs 
1€ —— extending from one of the bodies, vulcanizing the article 
thereafter folding the compartment so that the bodies coincide, 

7 then securing the bodies together. 


13. Roberts, 1,612,651. December 28, 1926. Making hollow 
ibber articles comprising seating sheet stock for the parts of 
he article in mold cavities, embedding a whistle or like member 
iaving a substantially flat outer face in one of the seated sheets, 
placing a heat expanding substance in one of the rubber lined 
cavities, thereafter bringing the mold members together to join 
the article, then vulcanizing it in a mold with internal fluid 
pressure, and thereafter forming an opening through the wall of 
the article opposite the whistle or like member. 


14. Roberts, 1,625,394. April 19, 1927. The process of making 
hollow rubber articles comprising superimposing a pair of raw 
rubber sheets with an inserted doubled sheet of rubber between 
them, the fold of the doubled sheet facing outwardly and the 
two leaves thereof being separated by removable material, pressing 
such superimposed and inserted sheets by an outline which joins 
the pair of sheets respectively to the two leaves of the doubled 
sheet on the side of the fold toward the free edges of the double 
sheet and joins the pair of sheets to each other on the opposite 
side of the fold, and simultaneously with such joining cutting 
through the different sheets, and thereafter removing the separator 
and vulcanizing the article. 


15. Anderson, 1,625,582. April 19, 1927. The method of 
making hollow articles which consists in cutting sheets having 
faces of unvulcanized rubber to blanks of the desired size and 
shape, placing the blanks with their rubber faces face to face, and 
pee or Bas a vulcanizing heat to the blanks and simultaneously 
applying pressure to the exteriors of the blanks along the peri- 
pheries thereof and compressing the rubber faces and uniting the 
same in a vulcanized joint of less thickness than the combined 
thickness of the two blanks around the periphery of the article 
and along the line of pressure applied to it. 


16. Colledanchise, 1,636,589. July 19, 1927. The improvement 
in the method of making a jointed toy which consists in forming 
in separable molds, from a hard-drying plastic mixture composed 
of comminuted materié al and an adhesive, two rows of body 
sections, each section being independent of the other, the molds 
being formed to impart diverging end faces and rounded external 
faces to the sections, interposing between the molds an elongated 
strip of open mesh fabric, pressing the molds against opposite 
sides of the strip while the mixture is plastic, thereby causing 
the inner faces of the sections to enter and fill the spaces bounded 
by the meshes of the fabric, and meet within the space, and 
allowing the sections to solidify and become rigid by drying, 
thereby causing them to adhere to and become integral with each 
other within the meshes of the fabric strip, the sections having 
rigid external surfaces adapted to support surface ornamentation. 


17. Griffiths, 1,644,122. October 4, 1927. The method of 
forming hollow rubber articles which consists in folding a sheet 
of uncured rubber to embrace a relatively thin ring and to provide 
a layer overlying each opposite face of the ring, the ring having 
oppositely facing endless cutting and seaming ribs conforming in 
contour to the shape of the desired article, simultaneously severing 
the portions of the sheets lying inside of the ring on lines spaced 
from the cutting and seaming ribs, and seaming the edges together, 
folding an additional sheet of uncured rubber to embrace the covered 
ring and to provide an additional layer overlying the outer face 
of the remaining portion of each original layer, and subjecting 
the assembled layers to the pressure of opposing press members 
whereby the cutting and seaming ribs will sever and simultaneously 
join the inner and outer layer. S 


18. Roberts, 1,668,782. May 8, 1928. The method of making 
football bladders and similar articles, comprising placing between 
two sheets of rubber a pair of doubled sheets with their folds 
substantially abutting and with separators between the folds, 
then pressing such pile of sheets with a lenticular die, the longi- 
tudinal axis of which registers with the line of abutment, the die 
having a narrow edge beveled inwardly away from the sheets 
whereby the outward edge of the die cuts through the sheets while 
the bevel forms seams, and thereafter removing the separators 
from between the doubled sheets and vulcanizing the formed 
biscuit. 


N. E. I. Exports 


Rubber exports from Netherlands East Indies during the first 
eight months of 1928 were 176,116 tons compared with 178,341 fr 
the same period in 1927. The latter figure includes wet native 
rubber for which a deduction of 33% per cent is necessary. 
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Long Tons 


— mn — 








a 
Inventory 

at Endof Produc- Ship- Con- 
RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter tion ments sumption 
Reclaimers solely (7)........-+.+.. -. 3,183 21,467 ik errr 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (25) 7,015 31,356 13,523 21,767 
Other manufacturers (68)........... Ga weees . Genes 18,476 
BE axtivndssasenes iseveeas Be 52,823 35,432 40,243 

Long Tons 

_—— ol — 
Consump- Due on 
Scrap RvuBBER Inventory tion Contract 
Reclaimers solely (7)...cccsccscccccccsccess 37,664 38,560 20,326 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (21)........ 23,065 27,738 20,091 
ree ——. «tee weds 
Wee. Sedan nkebndsdnéiauckiiesasnnsaes 61,016 66,298 40,417 


TONS OF RUBBER CONSUMED IN RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL 
SALES VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 


Total Sales 


Crude Value of 
Rubber Shipments of 
Propucts Long Manufactured 
Tires and Tire Sundries: Tons Rubber Products 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings 72,065 $190,986 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes. 15,426 29,755 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes)........ 117 585 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and tubes) 27 813 
Aeroplane casings and tubes..............++ 55 118 
ee. ee I, Gc ce cacnecdccidonses 3,488 7,219 
is; fs; ff eee eee 67 374 
Tire sundries and repair materials.......... 1,681 5,807 
MGEEE. cudtnessadhdyssadeessenaseedacns 93,173 $235,657 


Total Sales 


Crude Value of 
Rubber Shipments of 
Propvucts Long Manufactured 
Other Rubber Products: Tons Rubber Products 
Mechanical rubber goods............s+eeeeee 4,711 $25,756 
Oe EO ee rene 3,906 26,890 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds..... 901 7,605 
Druggists’ sundries, medical, surgical rubber 
SEE seep cenedues PPP rye Cer T eT er 433 2,310 
Stationers’ rubber goods.............. 285 634 
Bathing apparel ....... 200s b6nbcevoneese 64 465 
cece sede CORE eerebeeses 361 2,963 
aa eo eee eee 254 2,380 
Other rubberized fabrics... ....ccccccccece os 831 3.544 
Hard rubber goods.......... cntaeene seen 294 2,157 
I ae re ee 1,441 5.657 
i eer eer ; 299 1,097 
Sporting goods, toys and novelties........ 330 1,877 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
TMS. occc coed ceethcrcesennecvencestedés 884 3,861 
PEE. ceuawestsbetaaseadbspeaeetuons dns 4 094 $87 ,19¢ 
Grand totals—all products............... 108,167 $322,853 


INVENTORY OF RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT 


Long Tons 








On Hanp Plantation Para All Other Totals 
DINE sc ccnenivanastwntenent 50,714 2,345 1,369 54,428 
Importers and de MEE acinds secu acaies 12,679 599 1,023 14,301 

Tetele am BORE. ccccvcccecceces 63,393 2,944 2,392 68,729 

AFLOAT 
rere 15.492 3 8 15,503 
Importers and dealers.............- 27,555 434 sess 27,989 

Tete GR .ccscsces slat 43,047 437 8 43,492 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 154; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 46; reclaimers (solely), 7; total daily average num- 
ber of employes on basis of third week of July, 1928, was 162,571 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
and the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent; 
the grand total crude rubber inventory and afloat figures 95 per cent: the 
reclaimed rubber production 93 per cent, reclaimed consumption 76 per 
cent and reclaimed inventory 78 per cent of the total for the entire industry. 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Associaticn of America, Inc. 


A BLoominc Brit1sH RuBser Propuct SHowING MucH LONGER 
life than a similar article which was non-sulphuring, its maker con- 
cluded, with some show of reason, that the presence of a small 
amount of free sulphur was beneficial from an aging standpoint. 
He also ascribed cracking and flabbiness in such products as rub- 
ber floorings to minimum sulphur and maximum vulcanization used 
for producing goods that are merely nice looking. 
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Restriction’s Beneficiaries Adrift 

ESPITE the many misgivings expressed, the rub- 

ber industry absorbed the passing of restriction 

without a single shock. The six-year-old scheme 
had failed to rally from the official blow of six months 
o, and passed away as painlessly as a mortal in sleep, 
leaving the planters who had idolized it back again in 
the cold, open world market where coddling counts for 
naught and price props get rudely jolted 

But what of the future of the market? Is it likely to 
remain quite a while in the doldrums with a low price 
range for perhaps a year? True, the exportable reserves 
from the whole restriction area may be but 75,000 tons, 
but the quantity of rubber still held back in the Dutch 
hinterland is undoubtedly considerable. Nor is account 
taken of the rubber which may soon be available from 
extensive new plantings encouraged by restriction, nor 
from the increasing output of reclaim steadily improving 
in quality and available now in important processes for 
which it had hitherto been deemed impossible. Also the 
fact that crude rubber percentage is being lowered 
through improved compounding may be no negligible 
factor in keeping the price of crude well within reason- 
able bounds. 
ss SF Ss 


Seeing Oxygen’s Rubber Diffusion 


Y using luminous bacteria as an indicator, the dif- 
fusion of oxygen through rubber may be readily 
viewed, according to Science. A test tube is com- 

pletely filled with a dilute suspension of the bacteria and 
stoppered. If the stopper is made of glass the lumin- 
escence disappears completely. If, however, a rubber 
membrane be used as a stopper, the bacteria in contact 
with the membrane or within a short distance of it remain 
active and glow visibly. A comparison of the luminous 
columns will give an approximate estimate of the amount 


of oxygen diffusing through the rubber 


A Seven Thousand Pound Yteld 
CONSTANT yield of 700 pounds of dry 
rubber per acre would be considered extraor- 
dinary on any plantation, yet an output per 

acre of even ten times that quantity is possible—and 

there’s the rub, if the acre contained trees of the quality 
and age of the famous Hevea, Heneratgoda No. 2, planted 
in the old botanical garden near Colombo, Ceylon, a half 


century ago and grown from seed taken from Brazil to 
Kew Garden, London, by the late Sir Henry Wickham. 
The tree has averaged as much as 96 pounds of rubber 
per annum for five years, as compared with scarcely 4 





74 


pounds per annum from an ordinary tree. With 80 of 
No. 2 trees, an acre would hence yield over 7,000 pounds 
per annum; and yet, strange to say, the seeds of this 
queen of rubber trees have produced some of the poorest 
yielders on the Far East plantations. 

es SF 


Small Manufacturers’ Chances 
CCORDING to returns for federal taxes, large 
corporations get by far the bulk of the profits of 
business. It is shown that 52 per cent of the 

total returns earned is made by one-quarter of one per 
cent of all business corporations ; and one-twentieth of one 
per cent, or 215 out of 430,000 corporations earned 40 
per cent of the total profits. It is held that the large cor- 
porations do a lucrative business not because they charge 
more or have monopolies, but because they can undersell 
rivals by producing and distributing at lower cost. In 
other words, their management is scientific. 

The small manufacturer is not discouraged by such a 
showing if he be of the enterprising sort. In fact, he is 
glad to learn the facts in order that he may better adjust 
himself to the general trend. By noting changing condi- 
tions many small rubber concerns that had found them- 
selves slipping regained a firm foothold and made steady 
advance. With some it involved a radical change in pol- 
icy and methods, and with others it meant quitting lines 
that had yielded but little profit and could be produced 
more efficiently by the larger concerns, and concentrating 
on specialties in which they could easily excel larger com- 
petitors. Perhaps the best lesson they learned from the 
big combines was to scrap antiquated equipment and to 
modernize shop and office methods. 


es SF 


A Question of Cooperation 


IRE designers say that if they could put in as 

much time in studying casing structure as in 

mold planning they would produce a better 
product. Rubber chemists say that if engineers would 
quit making so many sizes and brands much could be 
done through chemical research toward making tires 
more serviceable. Also through simplification manufac- 
turers are hoping to get more stable and profitable busi- 
ness, and through such economy consumers look for a 
lower price range. Surely a meeting ground could be 
found for all such important factors, who, though 
having much in common, yet so often work at cross 
purposes; and some means of cooperation be devised 
whereby all may be mutually helpful. The task of bring- 
ing about a better understanding may indeed be con- 
siderable, but it does not seem impossible. 





























What the Rubber Chemtsts Are 
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Heat Transfer in Rubber Vulcanization’ 


HE vulcanization of rubber goods involves heating the rub- 
ber compound to definite vulcanization temperatures, and 
frequently the problem of obtaining the best cure is primarily 
problem in heat transfer. The type of heat transfer involved 
the so-called “unsteady state” flow, as contrasted with heat 
transfer in boilers, and other equipment where the 
temperatures at all apparatus remain relatively 
constant. 

As heat flows into the rubber a temperature gradient is 
set up from surface to interior, the points farthest from the 
source of heat being at the lowest temperature. Moreover, since 
the rubber through which the heat flows is being continually 
heated, the flow of heat passing planes parallel to the surface 
decreases as it flows towards the interior, and the temperature gra- 
dient is not linear. The interior is at first heated much more 
slowly than points near the surface. The modern tendency is 
towards short cures with highly accelerated stocks, but in many 
cases the shortening of the curing time is limited by the slow- 
ness with which the heat penetrates the rubber, making it im- 
possible to cure the interior of the rubber mass in a short time, 
even though the compound be highly accelerated. 

The temperature lag effect is found in the heating and cool- 
ing of all solid substances. It gives trouble in quenching steel 
billets, causing the surface to be hardened to a greater degree 
than the interior. The effect is greatest in large objects or 
in materials of low thermal conductivity. Temperature lag is 
important in heating all but the thinnest rubber goods, since 
the thermal conductivities of rubber compounds are relatively 
low, and is especially noticeable in heating heavy rubber articles 
such as truck tires. Figure 1 illustrates the magnitude of the 
effect for various thicknesses of red tube stock. As may be 
seen from this figure, point 4 which was 0.3 inch (7.6 mm.) 
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| THICKNESS UNCURED 3.485 19 uM, 
i 
oO so 100 150 200 250 300 350 
MINUTES 


Fig. 1—Temperature Lag on Various Thicknesses of 
Red Tube Stock 


from the mold face required 1 hour to reach 239° F. (115° C.), 
the melting point of sulphur, while points an inch (25.4 mm.) 
from the mold had not reached this temperature after 5 hours. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that cross sections of thick rubber 
objects show wide variations in cure. 

The temperature lag in the laboratory vulcanization of a rub- 
ber sample is very different than in the plant vulcanization of 
a heavy rubber product, using the same compound. As an 
example, assume that laboratory tests indicate that for a par- 
ticular accelerated compound the optimum cure at 40 pounds 
steam pressure (141° C.) is 15 minutes; it is quite possible 
that the point at which this compound is used in a thick rubber 


1Paper presented before the Boston Group, 
May 9, 1928. By 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
K. Sherwood, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
T. M. Knowland, development manager of the same 
Condensed from Indus. & Engr. Chem., Nov., 1928, pp. 1181-5. 


in collaboration with 
company. 


article may never reach the melting point of sulphur in the 
first 15 minutes of heating. The question then arises—how long 
should a compound subjected to a large temperature-lag effect 
be heated to obtain the optimum cure? In order to answer this 
question for a given case, we must have two things: (1) ex- 
perimental data or accurate calculations giving the temperature- 
time curves for the points in question; and (2) a means of 
predicting the length of this rising temperature cure that will 





HOT WATER IN AIR BAG 
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Fig. 2—Comparison of Temperature Lag with Air and 
with Hot Water in Airbag 


give results comparable with those obtained in the laboratory 
tests at a practically constant temperature. 

The important effects of the temperature lag in vulcanizing 
tires are two: (1) The curing time is extended to that neces- 
sary to vulcanize the rubber at the points farthest from the 
mold; (2) unevenness of cure in the product must result un- 
less built up of an impractical number of compounds having 
different rates of cure. In most cases a properly cured tread 
surface can only be obtained along with an undercured friction 
stock, and if the carcass is properly cured the tread will be 
overcured. Perhaps the most striking illustration of the un- 
evenness of cure is the appearance of tire cross sections which 
have stood long enough to bloom; many of them show the sec- 
tion near the tread surface to be black and tough, whereas the 
lower portion of the tread near the breaker shows excessive 
blooming. This effect is common in all sizes of tires cured on 
airbags. The unevenness of cure may be decreased by the “step- 


up rise” of steam temperature, but in so doing the time of cure 
is lengthened. 
The actual loss due to the temperature lag in vulcanization 


processes varies from zero in a very thin sheet to 60-70 per cent 
of the cost of the compound itself in thick slabs, and in tire 
treads the loss doubtless runs into millions of dollars annually. 
Furthermore, the surface must be overcured to get the necessary 
average tensile strength, making the product more susceptible to 
aging. 

The serious mistake is frequently made of thinking that the 
optimum time for the vulcanization of a rubber article of appre- 
ciable thickness is identical with the optimum time of vulcaniza- 
tion of the laboratory test piece. As pointed out above, in extreme 
cases the interior of the object may never reach the melting point 
of sulphur in the same time which will give the optimum cure 
in the laboratory mold. 

One obvious means of making the vulcanization effect more 
uniform is to build the thick rubber object in several layers, 
those farthest from the source of heat being most highly accel- 
erated. However, the degree of acceleration necessary in the 
interior of the rubber slab is usually only guessed at, and is 
frequently underestimated. Another method of attack in the 
vulcanization of tires is the application of heat to the interior 
as well as to the exterior of the tire carcass. A recent develop- 
ment is a hot-water curing method circulating water continu- 

















usly t gh th g at temperature and pressure. 
The wa he t ( (149° C.) and pumped 
I tl i g at s at a point diametrically 
s iving passed t 1 both semicircles in parellel. Since 
the supt of t ter is continuous, the airbag is not cooled 
e | é g the tire carcass, as was the 
c . ai t \ ( l COesses 

\ mparison of t temperature lag effect with air and with 
t the airbag is shown in Figure 2. The temperature- 
ves aré ‘ for a 29 by 4.40 balloon tire and on 

the sar lot l 5 cate t average results of several 
r the same tir the same mold with air in the bag 
temperature f the rubber next to the mold face are prac 
tically t me for both methods of curing, all temperatures 
the tire being cur vith air in the bag lie between curve 3 
dotted curve 4, whereas the extreme variations when hot 

\ eT ire I | t curve 5 r 2 The c ect n 
g e uniformity f ire is obvious, and the time f 

may expected to be greatly decreased. The percentage 
reduction in time of cure possible with this method will depend 
on the tire size and t tin f cure necessary on the airbag; 
for the small tire tested the time of cure was reduced by almost 
50 pm t. Furt even blooming effect of the tire 
sect s 1s the water-cure oT ess it least 


Temperature, and Humidity Control in 
Rubber Testing’ 
Stress-st n and Jensile Properties 


\bstract 








aS Te i Gee c isde« t 
40 per cent ng time of cure, while relative humidity af- 
5 results only to a minor degree Furthermore, varia 
tions in the absolute hurmdity of the room in which the unvul- 
‘ t er is st en the of mixing and the time 
ng may affect the tensile strength and modulus of rubber 
compounds to as great a degree as does the temperature after 
curing 
It is therefore apparent that laboratory tests which are con 
ducted under uncontrolled conditions of temperature and humid- 


ity may give highly erroneous results and may even give misin- 
formation which is worse than no information at all. The com 
mittee therefore recommends that mixed stock prior to curing 
and cured stock prior to testing be conditioned for not less than 
24 nor more than 28 hours at 82° +2° F. (27.8° C.) and 45 + 3 
per cent relative humidity and that the testing room be main- 
tained at 82° +2° I If a temperature of 82° F. cannot be main- 
tained for conditioning the mixed stock prior to curing, the com- 
mittee recommends a relative humidity corresponding to the 
temperature used which gives an absolute humidity equal to 
that obtained under the former conditions—namely, 5.24 grains of 
water per cubic foot of dry air (0.012 gram moisture per liter). 
The temperature of the testing room should be controlled within 
the above-stated limits, but it is not necessary to control the 
humidity of the entire room. A small conditioning cabinet in 
which the standard humidity is maintained has been found to be 
sufficient. 

An investigation of the effect of variations and relative humid- 
ity before mixing showed only negligible differences in tensile 
and stress-strain properties, making it unnecessary to use more 


nary care in storing rubber and compounding ingre- 





mmittee wishes to point out that by controlling tempera- 


lative humidity only two of the many variables in rub- 





ber testing will be eliminated True, these are two very impor- 


tant factors, but ma thers just as important were reported by 
the Physical Testing Committee of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry in 1925. Before nsistent results can be obtained all the 
variables will have to be controlled and before agreement be 


tween laboratories can be realized, standard procedures will have 


t i ttee Division Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., 
Indus. & Eng. Chem., Nov., 1928, pp. 1245-73 
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Determination of Sulphur in Rubber by 
Perchloric Acid Method’ 


| a search for a rapid and accurate method for determining 
sulphur in rubber it was found that oxidation of the sample 
by means of sodium peroxide in the Parr bomb is unsatisfactory 
when the sulphur content of the rubber is low, because the 
amples that can be used for this purpose are too small for 
accurate results, or, if larger samples are used, the oxidation 
is inc mplete 


me 


The use of a mixture of nitric and perchloric acids, as described 

y Kahane, is also unsatisfactory; but with certain modifications 
the method may be made to yield very good results, and if 
fusions are unnecessary, it will save time aud labor. 

The chief modifications recommended are the use of a more 
dilute solution of nitric acid (equal volumes of the concentrated 
acid and water), allowing the rubber to dissolve completely on 
the steam bath before heating more strongly, then heating to 
gentle boiling until oxidation is complete, and finally destroying 
the residual nitric acid by means of hydrochloric acid 

The use of a larger flask (500 to 800 cc.) is also recom- 
mended, and suggestions are also made for the adaptation of 
this method to the analysis of those rubber compounds which 

ntain barium, lead, etc 

It is recognized that this method, in its present form, has 
its limitations, and that there will undoubtedly be cases in which 
ill t be applicable. Nevertheless, in a large number of 


I 





ases it should prove useful. 


[he method in full, as adopted for the writer’s special purpose 
d as proposed for more general use, is as follows 

To a l-gram sample of the finely divided or crumbled rubber 
a 500-800-cc. Pyrex Kjeldahl flask (the larger size is prefer- 


able) add 10 cc. of a 41 per cent solution of nitric aci volume 
concentrated acid and 1 volume water) and heat on a steam bath 
or 1 or 2 minutes until brown fumes appear and the reaction 
ubsided. Then add 10 cc. of concentrated nitric acid and 
heating for about 15 minutes more until ber is nearly 
or entirely dissolved. Add 5 cc. of a 69 per cent solution of 
perchloric acid, set the flask in an inclined position on asbestos 
gauze, and heat with a burner to gentle boiling until dense 
white fumes appear and the solution (in absence of insoluble 
inorganic compounds) is clear and colorless or nearly so. At 
his point it may be necessary to add more perchloric acid (3 to 
ce.) if free carbon is present, or, in absence of other precipi- 
tates, the carbon may be filtered off later. When all organic 
matter has been oxidized, allow to cool somewhat, add slowly 
5 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and once more heat 
until white fumes appear, then allow to cool for a few minutes 
and wash into a beaker. If the solution is clear it may be heated 
at once (after diluting to about 200 cc.), treated with barium 
chloride, and the precipitate separated and weighed as barium 
sulphate in the usual manner. If the original free carbon of the 
rubber has not been completely oxidized, and it is known that 
no other insoluble matter is present, the carbon may be filtered 
ff and the filtrate then treated for sulphates as before. If the 
liquor resulting from the oxidation of the rubber contains an 
insoluble residue, and it is known to be only barium sulphate. 
this may be filtered off, washed, ignited, and weighed as barium 
sulphate; or the insoluble residue, whatever its nature. may be 
filtered off, washed, dried, and fused with sodium carbonate, 
after which it is examined for sulphates, and possibly also for 
metals, according to the usual methods in such cases. Sulphates 
may also be extracted from any insoluble residue by boiling with 
sodium carbonate, as will be described in a later paper on the 
decomposition of barium sulphate by solutions of sodium car- 
bonate. In either event, however, the filtrate from such in- 
luble residue should always be treated for sulphates as above. 








The method as thus outlined will require considerably more 
time for oxidation of the sample than 7 or 8 minutes as claimed 
by Kahane; but no difficulty was experienced in completing the 
oxidation and (in absence of barium and lead) having the solu- 
tion ready for treatment with barium chloride in 1.5 to 2 hours, 
which is still a considerable gain over the usual methods, besides 
requiring much less care and attention and avoiding some of the 
more objectionable operations which invite losses. Where highest 
accuracy is not required this period could be further shortened 
by eliminating the hydrochloric acid treatment without seriously 
affecting the final results. 


ty Edward Wolesensky, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Con- 
lensed from Indus. & Engr. Chem., Nov., 1928, pp. 1234-8 
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chem. b. Nov. 19, 1894, 

Alliance, O.; B. Sc., 
Mt. Union Coll., 1916; M. Sc., 
Ohio State U., 1916; Ph. D., 
Ohio State U., 1922; C. W 
1917-18; chem. in- 
structor, Case School App 
Sci., 1918-19; research chem., 
Goodyear T. & R. Co., 1919- 
21; imstructor and graduate 
work, U. of Wis., 1921; grad- 
uate work, chemistry, Ohi 
State U., 1922; research chem. 
Goodyear T. & R. Co., 1922- 
1928, manager research div. 
1928 Auth Patents on 
Accelerators and Anti-Oxi- 
dants; articles on _ rubber 
chemistry, accelerators, 
jointly with other chemists. Membe 
Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, Gamma 
Alpha, Sigma Alpha, Am. Chem. Soc., 
Franklin Club, Akron, O. Ad Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


J. R. Silver, Jr., chem. b. Jan. 8, 1893, 
Wayne, Pa.;: B. S. in industrial chem., 
Penn State Coll., 1914; chf. chem., Keuffel 
& Esser Co., New York, 1914-15; construc- 
tion engr., Aetna Explosives Co., 1915-16; 


I ORIN B. SEBRELL, 


service, 


etc. 


Wess: 


asst. pur. agt., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
1916-17; capt C. W. Service, 1917-18; 
B. F. Goodrich Co., mgr. of mills, 1919-24; 
supt. hard rubber div., 1924-28; sales de- 


velopment, engr. and mgr. chem. sales div., 
1928 Wember: A. I. C. E., Chemists’ 
Club, New York; Mason and Shriner. 
Address: R. D. 6, Akron, O. 


Charles O. Lahart, supt. b. Aug. 25, 
1890, Hoboken, N. J.; two years, New 
York U.; development dept., U. S. Rubber 
Co., 1911; India Rubber Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1912-1914; genl. lab., U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York, 1915-1916; Lovell 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., 1917; supt. rub. div., 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., since 1923. Address: 1301 
Clay Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Arthur Kelly, chem. engr. b. Oct. 13, 
1902, Sedalia, Ind.; C. E., Purdue U., 
1924; vacuum tube devel., Natl. Lamp Wks., 
1924-25; chem., B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O., 1925; tire devel. dept., 1925-27; chf. 
chem., Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1928; mgr. raw materials 
dept., B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 1928. 
Member: Am. Chem. Soc., Masonic socie- 
ties. Address: 116 Hamilton Ave., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Arthur Donald Cummings, chem. ). 
Sept. 28, 1903, Portland, Me.; A. B., Bow- 
doin Coll., 1925; A. M. in chem., Harvard 
U., 1926; Goodyear Fellow at Akron U.. 
1926-27 ; research chem., Goodyear T. & R 
Co., Akron, O., since 1927. Member: Phi 
Delta Psi, Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Sigma. 
Address: 286 Carroll St., Akron, O. 


D. J. Beaver, chem. b. Feb. 23, 1893, 
Schenectady, N. Y.: B. S. Union Coll., 
1915; M. A., Columbia U., 1917: Ph. D.. 
Columbia U., 1921; chem., Firestone T. & 


R. Co.. Akron. O., 1922-23: chem.. Gras- 
selli Chem. Co., Cleveland, O., 1923-24: 
chem., Combustion Utilities Corp.. New 


York, N. Y., since 1924. Research work: 


Heat of reaction during vulcanization: new 
method of controlling temnerature thermo- 
stability of gold sols; 


Stats ; effect of car- 





American Rubber Cechnologists 








wie 


Technical superintendents, chemists, process 
and development engineers in rubber manu- 
factming and reclaiming plants, research, 
testing and service laboratories are invited — <a 
to send their biographical data to us for 


publication 





wie 


bon blacks on physical properties of rubber 
compounds; abrasion tests on _ carbot 
black compounds. Member: Am. Chem 


Soc., A. A. A. S., Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda 
Upsilon. Address: Combustion Utilities 
Corp., 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Richard Earl Hutchinson, chem. / 
Oct. 14, 1892; A. B., Reede Coll., Port- 


land, Ore., 1923; compounding chem., 
Firestone T. & R. Co., Akron, O., 1923-28 ; 
compounding and factory control chem., 
Firestone T. & R. Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
since May, 1928. Member: Am. Chem 
Soc., Masonic Societies lddress 2811 


Cudahy St., Huntingten Park, Calif 


M. J. Bain, chem. engr 


1885, Martinsville, Ind.; B. S., Purdue l 


Sept. 20, 


1910; chem., National Malleabk Castit g 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 1910; chem., Washburn- 
Crosby Milling Co., Louisville, Ky., 1910- 


11; chem., Van Camp Packing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 1911-1913; chem., Federal 
Div., Fisk Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., 1913- 
17; plant operation control, Newport 
Chemical Co., Carrollville, Wis., 1917-18; 
economics of plant operation, Federal Div., 
Fisk Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., 1918-20; 
sales engr., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York, N. Y., since 1921. Member: Purdue 
Club of N. Y., Western University Club 
of N. Y., Am. Chem. Soc., Elks, Masons 
Address: R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

John N. Bruce, engr. 6. Shawano, 
Wis., Jan. 28, 1897; State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., 1918; C. E.. U. of Wis., 
1924; asst. engr., 1924-26, chf. engr., 1926- 
28, Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., Racine, 


Wis.; develop. engr., Mansfield T. & R. 
Co., Mansfield, O., since Oct., 1928. Ad- 
dress: 136 Sturges Ave., Mansfield, O. 


Donald Dunn Wright, chem. b. Leslie, 
Mich., July 24, 1897; Leslie High School, 
Ferris, Inst.; B. S., U. of Mich., 1920; 
teaching asst. in general chem.. U. of 
Mich., 1920; chem., Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass., since 1920: chf 
lytical chem., since 1923. Coauthor of 
paper on tongue shear test for vulcanized 
rubber. Member: Am. Chem. Soc., Alpha 
Chi Sigma. Address: Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Melvin S. Lower, mgr. 5. Coshocton 


Co., O.:_ public schools; Pure Gum Sne- 
cialty Co., 1902-4; Alden Rubber Co., 
1904-6; asst. sunt., The Rubber Products 


Co., Barberton, O., 1906-20: gen] 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O 


foreman, 


1920- 


— 


4/ 


? 


Sumatra Rubber C« 


organizer of 
, 1923-24; 


3; pres. and 


vice pres. and tactory megr., 
Sun Rubber Co., since 1924. 
Author: Patents on rubber 
specialties, including sponge 
rubber chain cushions. .Wem- 
ber Masons, Loyal Order 
Moose, Modern Woodmen, 
Junior Order United Ameri- 

Mechanics, Akron Press 
Agts Assi {ddress: 227 


Lle yd st Barberton, O 

Paul Van Cleef, chem. B. 
Chicago, Ill.; M. A., U. of 
Chicago, 1905; member of Van 
Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill., since 





1909; at present in charge of 
factory operation; chnair- 
man, Chicago Safety Council 
Vember: Phi Beta Kappa, Am. Chem. Soc. 
Chicago Chemists’ Club, City Clul Ad- 
dress: 7800 Woodlawn Ave., Chicag 
William Victor McKechnie, chem. 
engr May 24, 1904, Methuen, Mass. ; 
B , Rhode Island Coll., 1925; Arnold's 
Pri North Adan M 1925 ; 
I National Ind Rul ( 
since 192¢ ress 15 
Pawt et, R. | 
Warren Herbert Jones, chem Mar 
14, 1900, Rockaway Beach, N. Y.; B. of 


Chem., Cornell U., 1921; chem 
Rubber Co., 1922; chem. and asst 
Pharis T. & R. Co., Newark, O 
1927 ; technical dept., Rub. Serv, Labs. Co. 
1927-1928. Member: Mason Address: 
349 Gardner Ave., Trenton, N. J 


James Ellis Hale, engr. b. 1884, 
chester, N. H.: oa. 2 oo oe 
draftsman, Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H., 1909; tire design and prod 






development, asst. master mechanic, Ar- 
lington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 1910; 
Goodyear T. & R. Co., Akron, O., 1911- 


1921; mgr. development dept., Firestone T. 
& R. Co., Akron, O., since 1921. Origi- 
nated the pressed on channel type solid tire 
and the balloon tire. Author: Contributor 
to Encyclopedia Britannica, technical papers 
to S. A. E. and miscellaneous patents on 
Vember: S. 


tire and rim construction 
A. E. Address: Eaton Ave., Akron, O. 
Harold F. Stose, chem. engr \pril, 


1898, Washington, D. C.: S. B., M. L. T., 
1921; S. M., M. I. T., 1922: research lab. 
of applied chem., M. I. T., 1922-1923; re- 
search engr., Hood Rubber Co., 1923-1927; 
research engr., Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Camden, N. J., 1928. Author Re- 
search on rubber, bituminous and other 


plastics. Member: A. A. A. S.. Am. Chem 
Soc., Masons. Address: Victor Tatking 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J 

Adolph H. Heudorf, chem Feb. 24, 


1893, Akron, O.; Goodyear U., Akron, O.; 
chem., Goodyear T. & R. Co., Akron, O:; 
solid tire dept., 1910-1914: tire compound- 


ing development dept., 1914-1928: chf. 
chem., Marathon Rubber ‘ Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., 1928. Address: 434 Morning- 
view Ave., Akron, O 

Leroy Tomkinson, inspector Dec. 
3, 1895, Akron. O.: B. S., Akron U., 1918; 
asst. to sunt. Goodvear T. & R. Co., 1918- 
24; chf. insp. prod., 1924-2¢ ember: 
Masons Address: 976 Merriman Rd., 

kron. O 














New Machines and Appliances 





Reclaimed Rubber Water 


Eliminator 


elimination of water from re- 
rubber after its washing for 


APID 


| 
claimed 


removal of alkali, dirt, etc., is effected by 
nachi here depicted. It is in effect 
a press for continuously handling the 
material elevated by a broad endless chain 
levator, the elevating means being bars 
connecting the side chains across the 
k 
[he material raised from the body of 


the water is thus passed over and descends 


to the bite of a pair of squeeze rolls, 
ne iron and the other rubber covered. 
The squeeze rolls can be adjusted to de- 
sired pressure by hand wheels worked 


against spiral springs 


From the sque¢ lls the dewatered 
stock falls to an endless apron and is 
delivered minus 80 per cent of its water 

















Olsen Rubber Tester 
apparatus is left 
jection of the 


- oy 
ot the 


open to permit the pro- 
penetrator below the base 
machine thus making it possible to 


test large objects by 











setting the apparatus on 

The zero 
setting of the instru- 
is secured by cov- 
pening with 


its surtace 


ment 


ering this 





a glass plate and bring- 
g the penetrator to 
rest on its surface. The 


dial is then adjusted for 
the ro position, after 
*h the entire head 
be set sufficiently to 
permit the 
est samples as desired 
The maker of this 
yparatus will furnish 
full information on re- 





insertion of 








Sargent Reclaim Water Press 


to a hot air continuous drier 
to further 
By this machine 

| | 


preparatory 
processing 
the maximum effect of 


the drier preceding it can be obtained 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, 
Mass 


Rubber Hardness Tester 


sb apparatus pictured in the illus- 
tration is designed for measuring the 





entati hardness of cured rubber. It 
is direct. reading and readily standardized 
Che apparatus consists of a vertical operat- 
I n arr penetrator and 
weights which can be moc d to suit the 
particular type of test within range of the 
apparatus The motion of this stem is 
controlled by a cam which brings the com- 
bination to rest on the sample being tested 
The amount of penetration is shown 
directly by the movement the pointer 
carried on the barrel of the instrument. 
The indicator is in plain view and can 


The platform of the 


be readily observed 








quest. — Tinius Olsen 
. Testi Machine Co., 

500 N St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Silent Chain Power 
Transmission 
5 jen silent chain drive here illustrated 

represents the latest development in 
that type of power transmission mechan- 


widely extended industrial 





Link Belt Chain Drive 


application in many lines including rubber 


The 


78 


manufacturing. demand of drives 





necessary to in- 


from stock has made it 
crease the range of their power to 60 hp. 
in practically any reduction from 1 to 1 
to 7 to 1. The “drives from stock” repre- 
sent but a limited range of the horse 
powers available for industry in general 
which run up to 1,000 h.p. and over.—Link 


Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Recording Controllers 
RECORDING controller for mold 


work is here depicted in connection 
with a pair of tire press vulcanizers. The 
general principles and mode of operation 
of this type of temperature control have 
been applied for many years in the rubber 
and other industries where critical heat 
treatment of products is conducted. These 
particular control devices are among the 
most successful and may be found in the 
rubber plants making 


service of many 





Foxboro Temperature Control for Tire 


Vulcanizers 


arious lines of rubber goods including 
tires, footwear, mechanical rubber goods, 
etc.—The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


Worm Gear Speed Reducer 


N improved vertical type of heavy 
duty worm gear speed reducer is 
represented in the illustration. It is made 
to allow for vertical driving with the 
shaft projecting top or bottom. 
The housing is of ample size, provided 
with a large oil cooling and heat radiating 
chamber. Timken bearings support both 


sides of the gear shaft and make for 
smooth operation. The worm shaft is 
mounted on double Timken bearings on 


one side, and Norma Hoffman roller bear- 
ings on the other. This bearing arrange- 
ment insures proper operation and the ab- 
sorption of radial and end thrust loads 
eliminates excessive heating and reduces 
wear of both the worm and gear. 

Gear shafts are made oversize to with- 
stand emergency strains and starting loads. 
Worms and worm shafts are integral 
chrome nickel steel, heat treated and fully 
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relieved. Gears are made of high grade 
sphor bronze, the larger sizes made 
p of a bronze ring, shrunk on and keyed 


a cast iron spider. 











High Duty Speed Reducer 


This vertical type gear speed reducer 
applies particularly well on drives for rub- 
ber cement mixers, agitators, disk feeders 
and other equipments that rotate on a ver- 
tical axis—D. O. James Mfg. Co., 1120 


West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cement Mixer 


pictures a 
rubber 
tightly 


specially 
cement 
fitted 


HE illustration 
constructed type of 
mixer. The machine has 

















Type “E” Cement Mixer 


hinged covers to prevent evaporation of 
solvents, yet they can be easily and quickly 
opened to gain access to the interior of 
the mixer. The tank is heavily built, 
welded throughout and fully fitted with 
such conveniences as foundation lugs, gear 
guards, tight and loose pulleys, belt shifter 
and quick opening discharge cock. In 
order to facilitate solution the stirrers re- 
volve between horizontal baffles projecting 
radially from the side walls. 

These mixers are built in capacities 
ranging from 50 to 2,000 gallons and may 
be had with motor drive mounted on top 
of the tank—The Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., E. Liverpool, O. 
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All-O 


LL-O is a soap of special quality pre- 
pared in standard strength liquid form 
for use as a rubber mold lubricant. It con 
tains nothing in injurious to the 
molds, the surfaces of it keeps in 
perfect polished condition thus facilitating 


any way 


which 


clean molding of well nished articles 
without discoloration of the goods. 

For rubber work it is applied to the 
hot molds by atomizer, brush or swab. The 


first three or four applications should be 
made full rhereafter the ma- 
terial leeds of the 
work indicate, varying from half to one- 
eighth strength. 


strength 


1 bad -« } 
may be diluted as the 1 


Electric Handsaw 
NEW small electric with 


cutting capacity of and 
equipped with a safety guard is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This port- 


handsaw 
inches 

















“Alta” Electric Handsaw 


able electric tool is intended to displace 
the muscle-usiven handsaw and is built 
in three models: one for plain square 
cutting; one for bevel cutting (see illu- 
stration), and one with adjustable dado 
cutter for grooving. On all three models 
the shoe is adjustable vertically, making 
it possible to set the saw to cut any re- 
quired depth. It cuts all kinds of wood, 
soft metals, bakelite, hard rubber, etc. 

A high-speed universal motor, fan- 
cooled, mounted on ball bearings, furnishes 
the power and shoots a blast of air to the 
front of the saw, thus clearing the saw- 
dust away and making it possible to follow 
a line accurately. A handy steel saw table, 
16 by 26 by 11 inches high, can be fur- 
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nished, to which the saw can be attached, 
thereby adding greatly to the utility value 
f th Wappat Gear Works, 


f this handsaw 
Inc., 7522 Meade St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mechanism for 
Operating Valves 


HE motor driven valve operating unit 
here pictured makes possible automatic 


operation of all valves up to 6 inches. 
Although so small that it can be held in 
one hand, this unique operating unit has 


unds. It can be 
operated automatically by means of floar 
temperature controlling devices, 
pressure regulators, etc., or by conveniently 
located push buttons. While designed pri- 
marily for valve operating service in indus- 
where regulation of pressures and 


a rating of 15 foot pi 


switches, 


tries 

















C-H Valve Operating Unit 


temperatures of gases and fluids is neces- 
sary, it is likewise adaptable to many mis- 
cellaneous applications, such as operating 
skylights, awnings, radiators, garage doors, 
etc—The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 1298 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE Use or CwuRRENT SUPPLIED BY 
central stations is increasing. In the rub- 
ber industry the percentage of horsepower 
of motors driven by purchased current to 
the total horsepower of motors 
installed is 68.7 per cent. 


electric 





Schopper Strength Tester 


Ky HE motor driven testing device here 
illustrated is designed for measur- 
ing the strength of rubber covering of 


dynamometer type with strength scale 
graduated in kilograms up to 20 kilos. The 
maximum stretch measuring length is 20 




















Schob System Rubber Tester 


insulated wire, also rubber thread and 
tape. It is one of the so-called new 
Schob System testers of the spring 





mm. The stretch scale is graduated to 
150 mm.—H. Z. Schniewind, 72 Duane 
St., New York, N. Y. 








Liquidometer 


L 1OU] METERS require no intro- 
luctiot st ire admittedly the 


most rat distat reading tank 
pictured 








Liquidometer Attached to Tank 
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tween the press and melting pot. This 
takes care of any variation in the speeds 
at which the billets are cast at the melting 


No oven 


is necessary to maintain the heat of the 


pot and extruded by the press 


billets as they lose their heat slowly and a 
small variation in the billet tempera- 
ture has practically no effect on the 
extrusion cycle 

The press must be especially 
equipped to handle these billets. A 
swinging arm with a clamp is at- 
tached to one column of the press to 
receive the billet from the trolley and 
hold it ready to place in the extrusion 
cylinder. A special hydraulically oper- 
ated double-acting slide is attached to 
the under side of the press head to 
carry the lead extrusion ram out of 
the way so as to permit the loading of 
the extrusion cylinder with the billet 
and then return the lead extrusion 
ram to its original position ready for 
the extrusion cycle. With the cold 
billet process and special equipment, 
the waiting or idle time of the press 
at the end of each extrusion charge is 
reduced to less than one minute, and 
the output of the press is increased 
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Herringbone Speed Reducer 
‘en herringbone speed reducer here 


illustrated meets the ever increasing 
demand for still stronger, more modern 
and efficient enclosed gear reduction units. 
The following items cover the special fea- 
tures of its construction: Anti-friction 





1 














Palmer-Bee Speed Reducer 





is adapted for giving long service 





in tanks ntaining various liquids 
ranging i viscosity from heavy 
printing < to gasoli also in tanks 
under pressure, vacuum and _ heated. 

The instrument as shown may be 


installed in a tank with the dial 


reading instrument attached by a 
leneth of conduit which may be any 
length up to 150 feet [The instru- 


ments are not affected by temperature 











changes and may be used on any tank 
where the temperature of the liquid 
does not exceed 175 degrees F. No 
special skill is required to ascertain 


the contents t a tank The dial is 
much like that of a clock and may be 


ea it 

The instrument gives accurate in- 
formation as to the contents of a tank, 
what amount is being consumed, and what 
being add Ligu 1eter Co., 173 Thom- 
son Ave ng Island City, N. 


Lead Encasing Press for 


Vulcanizing Molded Hose 
y Gre lead encasing process for vulcaniz- 
ing rubber garden hose in long length 





is now used exclusively by practically all 
of the ading icturers of rubber 
garden se United States and 
many in Europe ine of the latest instal- 
lations in this country is the press equipped 
for the cold billet process, shown in the 
picture 

The cold billet process makes use of pre- 
viously cast billets which are supplied t 
the press at a temperature of about 250° F 
The lead melting pot is located at some 
distance from the press and three or more 
molds are used for casting the billets 


Hoists and tri lleys are required to lift the 
billets from the molds and convey them to 
the press 

The overhead lley is usually arranged 
so that a supply I 


billets can be held be- 
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2100-Ton Hose Press in the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co.’s Plant, Passaic, N. J. 


more than one hundred per cent. Further 
details of the equipment may be obtained 


from the manufacturers.—John Robertson 


Co., Inc., 131 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


bearings are used throughout; ball 
bearings on the high speed, Hyatts 
on the intermediate and Timkens 
on the slow speed shaft. Gears 
are continuous-tooth herringbone with 
silent Kysor tooth form, producing 
more rolling and less sliding action 
than heretofore has been obtainable. 
The slow speed gears in the double 
and triple series are divided in the 
center, permitting a more symmetri- 
cal arrangement of the gearing and 
a uniform load on each bearing. 

No outboard bearings are required 
for overhung loads up to the maxi- 
mum rated capacity of the reducer. 
This feature is one of no little impor- 
tance when the additional expense and 
inconvenience of including them in cer- 
tain drive layouts are cnosidered. The 
efficiency of the single series reducers is 
approximately $9 per cent, and of the 
double series about 97 per cent.—Palmer- 
Bee Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Rubber Scrap Shear 











ing plants for the pre- 
liminary cutting of 
pneumatic tires and 
other large and tough 


scrap. This shear 
makes 50 cuts a min- 
ute. It is provided 


with 24-inch cutting 
blades and has a jaw 
opening of 1234 inches. 

The machine is 
motor operated with 
belting connection to 
the shear mechanism. 
The whole is mounted 
on heavy  low-built 








Canton Portable Power Shear 


MOST convenient and efficient rubber 
scrap cutter is here pictured. It is de- 
signed for portable use in rubber reclaim- 





running gear and can 
be readily hauled by 
hand power to any 
convenient location around the scrap piie 
or elsewhere—The Canton Foundry & 
Machine Co., Canton, O. 
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Editor’s Book Table 








Book Reviews 


‘Guide to the Preparation of Plantation Rubber.” 
Eaton, Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kyle, Pal- 
mer & Co., Ltd., Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. 
Cloth, 54 + VII pp., 6 by 9% inches, indexed. 

The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya is concerned with 
fundamental research into the major problems of the rubber grow- 
ing industry and the improvement of the detail of estate practice. 
This work is No. 1 of a series of manuals to be issued covering 
specialized knowledge in regard to advances in the technique of 
estate practice. 

The present manual comprises eight sections and three appendices. 
The first three sections are devoted to field and factory operations 
of smoked sheet, pale crepe and sole crepe rubbers, respectively. 
Two sections are devoted to lower grade crepes and other types of 
first grade rubber. Packing of rubber, storage of chemicals and 
samples for investigation are each considered in special sections. 
Appendix A is a questionnaire concerning estate operation; B, dis- 
cusses para-nitro-phenol as a mold preventive; and C comprises 
notes on the interpretation of vulcanization and other tests on 
rubber. 


“The Budding of Hevea in Modern Plantation Practice.” By 
F. Summers. Published by The Rubber Research Insti- 
tute of Malaya, 1928. Cloth, 100 pages, 6 by 9% inches, 
illustrated, indexed. 

This volume is Planting Manual No. 2 of the Research Isti- 
tute. It presents in simple fashion the facts of budding to the 
working planter, enabling him to form his own judgment re- 
garding the best method in modern plantation practice. To this 
end the volume is a working manual in which the various opera- 
tions are treated in detail, The book contains a bibliography 
of forty references. 


“Annual Survey of American Chemistry.” Vol. III, July 1, 
1927, to July 1, 1928. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Division of Chemistry and Chemical Technology, National 
Research Council. Edited by Clarence J. West, director, 
Research Information Service, National Research Council. 
Published for National Research Council by the Chemical 
Catalog Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1928. Cloth, 395 pp., 
5 by 8% inches, indexed. 

In this volume the developments in 46 subdivisions of chemical 
technology are reported each by a chemical authority in his sub- 
ject. The advance in rubber chemisty is reviewed by Dr. Harry 
L. Fisher, research chemist, United States Rubber Co., who out- 
lines the progress of rubber research as recorded in the publications 
of the past year. The topics treated are guayule, latex, chemical 
reactions of the rubber hydrocarbon, accelerators, aging com- 
pounding ingredients or pigments, physical properties and methods 
of testing and reclaimed rubber. Singmaster and Bryer report on 
zinc. 


“Dispersoidological Investigations, XXIII.” By Dr. P. P. 
von Weimarn and collaborators. Reports of the Imperial 
Industrial Research Institute, Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Osaka, Japan. Vol. IX. No. 5, August, 1928. 
Paper, 50 pages, 7% by 10% inches. Illustrated with micro- 
photographs. 

In a series of four chapters the author discusses the structure 
of jellies and of other coagula of ammonia-preserved hevea latex 


and hevea vultex as follows: (1) On the shape, dimensions, 
structure and consistency of hevea latex and vultex particles. 
(2) Microscopical observations of the gelatination, and other 


forms of coagulation, of ammonia preserved hevea latex and 
vultex. (3) Micro and ultra-microscopical observations of the 
coagulation processes of ammonia preserved hevea latex and vul- 
tex. (4) Caoutchouc as a system composed of two isomers and 


caoutchouc as a chemical individual. 


By B. J. 


? 





“Chemical Specifications Year Book, 1928.” Compiled and 


edited by Chemical Specifications, Inc., M. N. Conklin, 
editor, Chemical Specifications, Inc. New York. Second 
edition, 1928. Cloth, 263 pp., 7% by 10 inches. 

This systematic collection of specifications covers the more 


important chemicals mentioning their nature and manufacture, de- 
tailed specifications and use. The data is derived from manu- 
facturers, jobbers and importers and the entire compilation is of 
great value and interest to all those connected in any way with 
the chemical industry. 


“Industrial Explorers.” By Maurice Holland, director, Divi- 
sion of Engineering and Industrial Research, National Re- 
, search Council, with Henry F. Pringle. Harper & Bros., New 
York and London, 1928, Cloth, 347 pages, 5% by 8% inches. 
The authors of this volume, have assembled a series of personal 
stories of discovery from eighteen of the nation’s leaders of in- 
dustrial research who are exploring the frontiers of knowledge 
and applying their discoveries for the advancement of industry 
and civilization. For it is true that “Today’s discovery in the 
field of scientific theory inevitably leads to application in the prac- 
tical field of industry tomorrow.” The book is not only absorb- 
ingly interesting to the general reader but it has inspirational 
value to scientists as well. 


A. S. T. M. Tentative Standards 1928. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper, 932 pp., 6 by 9 inches. Indexed 

This volume contains 185 tentative specifications, methods of 
tests, definition of terms and recommended practices in effect at 
the time of its publication. A list of the standards and tentative 
standards of the society in: effect Sept. 1, 1928, is included in this 
volume. 


New Publications 


"Schrader Tire Valves and Tire Gages—1928.” This pub- 
lication is the catalog of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and provides manufacturers with detailed information regarding 
this company’s tire valves, parts, accessories and service equip- 
ment for practical use. This information is classified in a series 
of illustrated bulletins, each thumb indexed for ready reference. 


“Modern Tire Rebuilding.” This four-page folder is issued 
by the De Mattia Bros. Division, Clifton, N. J., of the National 
Rubber Machinery Co., with general offices in Akron, O. The 
folder pictures a model tire rebuilding plant equipped exclusively 
by the National company. The possibilities of tire rebuilding as 
an attractive business is convincingly set forth. 


“Patterson Agitators.” This four-page bulletin, issued by 
The Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., E. Liverpool, O., de- 
scribes and illustrates three types of agitators for use on rubber 
cement tanks and other solution mixers 


“Cleveland Hand or Electric Tram Rail.” Issued by The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O.. contains ap- 
proximately 200 pages of the latest illustrated bulletins descriptive 
of the material handling systems based on the Cleveland tramrail 
and employing its accessories. The system yperated overhead 
and is applicable to virtually every industrial plant transportation 
problem both internal and external. 


is 


“The Flexing Test” is an attractively arranged booklet dis- 
tributed by the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. Profusely 
illustrated, its text describes the development and composition of 
the Wearite sole. 

Annual Report of Director of the Bureau of Standards for 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1928. This an interesting 
record of the organization and activities of the Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce that functions in contact 
with the progress of pure and applied science in the United States. 


is 


close 
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“Department of gg est Technical Reports for the Year 


1927.’ This publ ls the work done in Ceylon on 
plant diseases, insect pests ‘che mistry, economic botany and 
concludes ith ar int of the ctivities conducted at the 
central experiment tat t Peradeniya 


“Annual Report of the ‘belie Director of the General Ex- 
perimental Station of the A. V. R. O. S., July 1, 1927, to June 


30, 1928.” General S« 34. This recounts the year’s ac- 
tivities in the botar l pr cet nd agricultural depart- 
ments, the ind co nications of the gen 
eral experimental tion at Med Java. 

“Chemicals. ’ This eight ur page pamphlet is the catalog 

The Kalbfleisch Corp., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., that 
ie a century has been distinguished as a manufacturer of 
chemicals of superior quality for industrial uses. Among these 
steari 1 su t ds, car bisulphide and carbon 
tetrachloride are useful the rubber industry 

a rant rit to Book of A. S. T. M. Standards.” 
Published by the Ameri an Soci x Testing Materials, 


1315 Si ruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. Miscellaneous materials, 

has special inte rest for rubber chemists because of 
specifications on friction tape for 
Yurposes and numerous standard 
more or less interest to the 


Section D, 
the i: standar 
general use for slestaleal 1 
methods of tests of 
rubber technologist. 

“The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., Third Annual 
Report, 1928.” The operations of the exchange are reviewed 
by F. R. Henderson, president, who takes an optimistic view 
of the prospective activities for the first year under the 
removal of the British export ban on plantation rubber, 
saying that the “Rubber Exchange offers a medium for the 
full expression of market views or price-trend opinions, and 
is the only means of compelling a healthful situation in our 
rubber market.” 


lusion ol 


mate rials ol 


Inventories 
A. T. Hopkins 


NVENTORIES more than any other single factor, assumed the 

responsibility for the calamities which befell American business 
in 1920-1921. Over-extension of credit was the basic cause of the 
depression of those years, but the effects reflected themselves most 
directly in the inventory account. 

In good times and bad this item has always constituted one 
of the gravest business hazards and it continues to constitute such 


a hazard today—despite the fact that business as a whole has 
radically revised its inventory policy since 1921, and is now, as 
nearly as may be, on the well-known “hand-to-mouth” buying 


basis. 
policy, it was the inventory situation which 
for the automobile tire trade’s distress of 
to the fact that a large inventory 
is entirely obligatory in this business, for the following reasons. 
Crude rubber, being an import commodity, moves to this coun- 
try from all parts of the world, but chiefly from the British and 
Dutch Colonies in the Far East. The geographic remoteness of 
the commodity’s origin, therefore, makes it necessary for American 
tire producers to have at all times in warehouse or contracted for 
at least a four months’ supply. At the same time, due to the 
strong seasonable tendencies in tire buying, it is necessary for 
at certain periods of the year, large supplies 


the industry to carry, 
1 Ordinarily, stocks of tires are being steadily 
} 


In spite of this 
was chiefly responsible 
last spring, and this is due 


of finished goods 


built up during winter and early spring. If a radical change in 
crude material prices comes at a time when inventories are heavy, 
losses on finished goods must also be taken. 


inventories have constituted one 
sources of trouble. There was a 
rubber prices in 1926, and another one 


For a number of 
of the tire industry’s 
serious decline in crude 
last spring 

It is a fair assumption that with crude rubber prices now 
about 18 cents per pound, as compared with 40 cents early this 
year, and 80 cents early in 1926, the hazard attaching to the tire 
industry’s necessarily large inventories is today considerably less 
than at any time in, say, the past five years. Over the next five 
years we should judge it probable that the trade’s inventories 


years past, 


greatest 


would prove a source of profit more often than a source of loss. 
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To keep on growing, keep on learning. To keep 
on learning, read your business paper carefully 
each week.—Iron Age. 


























New Goods and Specialties 








Nail Brush 


Made of pure crepe rubber with ex- 
ceptional frictional properties, the nail 

















Rubber Brush 


hrush manufactured by St. Helens Cable 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., Slough, England, will 


clean hands rapidly and thoroughly. All 
dirt is quickly removed without injury 
to the skin. There are two sets of 


bristles to the brush, and a lather may be 
quickly formed. It floats upon the water 
and may be thoroughly cleaned by simply 
washing. Cellophane wrappers are used 
to pack the brushes, each brush being in 
a separate package. 


Improved Household Glove 


The Lincoln Rubber Glove Co., Akron, 


O., has developed a new glove, Silver 


King, which, since its introduction to the 
trade, has been one of the most popular 
numbers ever put out by the company. 
It is a i coated and the manufac- 








Silver King 





turer claim it longer wearing quali- 
ties than the ordinary rubber glove. 
Another new number in coral pink, made 
by an improved process, is of very fine 
texture, pleasing color and transparency 
that is especially attractive. The gloves 
are scientifically developed to assure great- 
er resistance and durability. 
Besides numbers, the company 
so manufactures a full line of household 
and surgeon’s rubber gloves, supplied in 
the above colofs and orange, maroon and 


peach. 


these 
al 


Elastic Wristband 


An adjustable elastic wrist- 
band, Fitsrite, is made so that 
the right degree of pressure 


may be obtained without any 
adjustment excepting the band 
while it is on the wrist. 


The 





band is ventilating, washable and non- 
irritating. One size fits all wrists and it is 
supplied in three different colors or all 
white.—Fitsrite Products Co., 23 East 22 


St., New York, N. Y. 


New Galosh 

Made to harmonize with every feminine 
ensemble and to fit every type of the new 
winter shoe heels, the latest galoshes put 
out by Goodyear’s I. R. Glove Mfg. Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., are particularly attrac- 
tive. The overshoe illustrated, the Kelton, 
is made of worsted and rayon fabric in 
brown and gun metal. It has a snap 
fastener which can be adjusted to fit the 
particular foot and can be secured in four 
heel heights. The shoe is made in zephyr 
weight and can also be had fleece lined. 

















Kelton 


Rubber Tire Chain 

Because of its characteristic to grip, to- 
gether with its extraordinary wearing 
qualities, rubber is more and more com- 
ing into general use in the construction of 
tire chains. The latest development is the 
Super-Service chain manufactured by the 
Trump Bros. Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

A strong steel wire mesh interwoven 
in rubber electrically welded to the rubber 
insulated metal band that holds the side 
chain hook, is a unique feature in the con- 
struction of this tire chain. This 
unusual construction not only uses the 
gripping and long wear advantages of rub- 
ber, but combines them with the interwoven 
steel wire mesh for strength against the 
terrific strain to which the tire chains are 
subjected. 

The diamond shape of the cross links 
is another unusual feature in that it permits 
the concentration of a large amount of rub- 
ber at the center of the cross link without 
making a thick, bumpy, hard riding chain. 


new 





Super-Service Chain 
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Rubber Top Table 


A drop leaf, rubber top table is man- 
ufactured by the Souvenir & Cabinet 








Breakfast Table With Rubber Top 
Works, Milford, Ind., which is ideal for 


a breakfast set. The rubber, in artistic 
marble effect, is slipped on over a wood 
core, extends over the edges and snaps 
in a groove on the bottom side, pre- 
venting liquids from getting to the core. 
This also makes the top removable and 
easy to replace in case of damage in 
shipment. The corners are reinforced. 
The top edges of the leaves and center 
are slightly raised to prevent spilled 
liquids running off, adding practicability 
with beauty. It is made of high grade 
pure gum rubber and is constructed to 
wear for years. Noiseless and non-skid, 
the top is easily washed with hot water 
and soap and has withstood the most 
severe tests. Rubber tips, similar to 
crutch tips, are used on the legs, 

















Over-Sole 


Foot Covering 


A dainty emergency foot covering for 
wet weather, Over-Sole, is receiving the 
attention af women because of its wide 
adaptability. It is light and may easily be 
carried in the hand bag for when 
needed. Over-Sole is made in the colors 
most worn for footwear: brown, midnight 
blue, neutral gray, beige and 
black. Only the sole is cov- 
ered, ample protection for damp 
weather, and_the slippers are in 
no danger of being marked or 
ruined. Over-Sole Rubber 
Corp., 9 South Clinton St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the manufacturer. 


use 








Tire Inflating Device 


\ tire going flat and marring a journey 
gives no worry, it is claimed, to the pos- 
sessor of a “No-Pump,” a unique device 

r instantly inflating a deflated tire, as 
well as for equalizing the pressure in all 
ires on a car, by borrowing air trom a 
tire or tires having plenty of air and shar 

ge the same with a tire or tires needing 

f \ “No-Pump” consists of twelve 
feet of heavy rubber tubing having valve 
caps at either end ar manipulated by 
means of thumb pressure on a lever. The 

vice not only gives quick relief until 
1 serv stat ye reached, but als 














tw equi-balancing the air in all tires makes 
a car ride easier and makes application of 
brakes more positive and uniform.—Tom 
LeNay, inventor No-Pump Mfg. Co., 
Harris Bldg. Main and 11th St., Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


All-Rubber Gaiter 


An ideal foot 
protection for 
early fall wear 
is the illustrated 

l-rubber gait- 
er, which not 

nly protects 
the shoe but the 
hose as well. It 
is light, easy to 
put on and take 
off, and  pre- 
Rubber Galosh sents a neat 
fashionable appearance. For women it 1s 
made in Pearl and Polly lasts and half 
sizes, and for misses in Classic last and 
whole sizes only—The Kaufman Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont 

















Stair Tread 


Made with a natural curve to fit 
around the edge of the step, the stair 
tread illustrated is new in design and 
entirely eliminates the metal nosing. 
It is designed with a corrugation to in- 
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BLACK 


RED 


Hard rubber desk sets with lacquered designs in gold and mother of pearl. 
Made by the Namiki Mfg. Co., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 





ure ease of cleaning and is strictly 
sanitary. The nosing is made of heavy 
rubber, an integral part of the tread, 
ind curved to fit around the edge of the 
step. It is made in mahogany color 


by eighteen and 


only, in two sizes, nine 
nine by twenty-four inches.—The Rub- 


ber City Mfg. Co., 714 N. Main St., 


\kron, O 


For Washing Dishes 


\ handy little device, which is made 
from a rubber sponge to which a handle 





ee 








Sponge Dish Washer 


has been added, solves the problem of get- 
ting into corners of glasses, bottles, jars, 
etc., when washing these articles. The 
handle may be lengthened to reach the bot- 
tom of tall pitchers, etc., by merely press- 
ing a button. It has been found to save 
considerable time, and may be used on the 
ordinary dishes as well. The manufac- 
turer is the Kristee Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Winter Tire 


A new tire has been announced by 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., which has been especially con- 
structed for winter driving. It is made 

on the principle of a cleated 








shoe with sharp rectangular 
knobs raised on the standard 
tread in the same manner as 
cleats on a football shoe. The 


manufacturer features the 
great safety it affords motor- 
ists and pedestrians on ice 








Curved Stair Tread 


and snow. 








Hot Water Bottle 


Non-Burn, called 
by the manufactur- 
er the hotter water 
bottle, may be laid 
next the skin, with- 
out towel or other 
W rapping, no matter 
how hot the water. 
The air cushion 
made by thermo- 
nubs protects the 
skin from burning 
and permits the air 
to circulate between 
the skin and the bot- 
tle. The air is heat- 
ed by the bottle and 
thus dry hot air is 
produced. Hot air produces a rapid open- 
ing of the pores which is so essential in 
reducing pain. While signs of skin 
burn come from water or other heated 
elements at even low temperatures, the 
skin is much less susceptible to heated air. 
In Non-Burn it is safe to use water as 
hot as it is possible to get it. The manu- 
facturer is Seiberling Latex Products Co., 
Akron, O. 

















Non-Burn 


Tailored Overshoes 
for Rain and Snow 


Several new numbers have been added to 
the Gaytees line, the tailored overshoes 
made hy the United States Rubber Co., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. The 
two shown in the illustration are among 

















Gaytees 


the most popular, combining elegance, serv- 
iceability and good taste. 
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Financial and 
Corporate News 








Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 





November 20, 1928 
CoMPANY Bid Asked 
Akron R. R..... a ane , 18 22 
BG. Ths. “Ging Perens tciwauses , ‘ 95 
Falls vis 60G8 Chalks av wkoesenss ius ¢ 8% 
18 190 
110 112% 
107% 1084 
Q4 210 
9 100 
81 82 
eer 111% 112% 
107% 107 
5 34 
caseene 991% 100% 
Gy 100 
100% 101 
3 V4 93% 
56 30 2 
. 97 
siege nus 20% 213 
74 75 
235 
91 
os 40 
cocseces 48 49 
Seiberling, 8% pfd 107 108 
Star ceee ween ° %4 
Star, 8% pfd... a sis didrie ts ecaenit el ip aiid ae 8 
Legal 
Adjudicated Patents 
DoorcHECK AND STRAP, 1,678,499, 1,646,580, F. K. Eastman, 


doorcheck; 1,657,528, same, doorcheck strap, filed Aug. 29, 1928, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2664. The Concealed Door 
Check Co. v. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Official Gazette, 
Vol. 375, p. 965. 

Patent Suits 

Core, 1,566,014, F. L. Johnson, collapsible tire core; 1,618,153, 
same, collapsible-tire-building form, filed Aug. 21, 1928, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2662, F. L. Johnson et al v. The Bridg- 
water Machine Co. Official Gasette, Vol. 375, p. 721. 

Tires, 1,162,479 (a), A. H. Harris, method of manufacturing 
tires; 1,374,505, E. Hopkinson, method of making motor-vehicle 
tires; 1,480,719, J. R. Gammeter, method and apparatus for mak- 
ing or manipulating tires; 1,507,563, A. O. Abbott, jr., method 
and apparatus for manufacturing tire casings; 1,607,266, H. V. 
Lough, rubberized fabric and its method of manufacture, filed Sept. 
11, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2669, United States 
Rubber Co. v. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Official Gazette, 
Vol. 376, p. 5. 

Tires, 1,162,479 (b), A. H. Harris, method of manufacturing 
tires: 1,374,505, E. Hopkinson, method of making motor-vehicle 
tires; 1,480,719, J. R. Gammeter, method and apparatus for mak- 
ing or manipulating tires; 1,507,563, A. O. Abbott, jr., method and 
apparatus for manufacturing tire casings, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 7 
Div., Doc. 2607, U. S. Rubber Co. et al. v. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 13, 1928. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 376, p. 5. 





Automobile Shows 


The dates for the various important automobile shows have been 
selected and exhibitors and promoters are busy arranging details 
for the events. Following is a partial list of these exhibitions: 

January 5-12 National Automobile Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

January 12-19 Newark, N. J. 

January 12-19 Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 

January 13-19 Music Hail, Cincinnati, O. 

January 26-February 2 National Automobile Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago, III. 

March 2-9 Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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New York Stock Exchange Quotations 





November 21, 1928 
Company High Low Last 
iene 10 95% 9% 
saees 13% 125% 13 
P ) 69 
cv 69 9 69 
8 | 81% 
(7) 111 8 111% 
; Be 884 
! 4, ‘ ; -- 102% 102 
ntercontinenta] . 10% @ 10 
Kelly-Springfield ‘ 20! 78 1994 
Kelly-Springfield, 6° pfd . 1 100 
Kelly-Springfield, 8% pfd ’ 90 
| ex 2 2 203 
Mille 2114 1 
Norwalk ¢ ® ¢ 
U. S. Rut 4 
I S. Rubhe t fd 7 7% 67% 
Dividends Declared 
Stock of 
ComMPa Stock Rate Payable Record 
Boston Woven II. & R Pfd. $3.0 i De 15 Dec 1 
Joston We H. & R Com. $1 De Dec 1 
Goodyear Ist cum. Pfd. $1.7 Jar l Dec 1 
Goodye Pfd $1.7 Jar 1 Dec 1 
d Pfd 1 De 
Mohawk Con Sth 
Seiberling Pfd $ ) N 26 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd.’s (formerly the Consoli- 
dated Rubber Co., Ltd.) common stock will be subdivided 
on a four-for-one basis. Shareholders approved of the split- 
up at a special general meeting held on Nov. 14. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of 30,000 shares of common 
stock, which has been converted into 120,000 shares of no 
par value. The 30,000 shares of preferred stock will con- 
tinue at $100 par value as at present. 





New Incorporations 


AMERICAN SyNTHETIC Rupper Corp., Nov. 3 (New Jersey), 
capital stock is 5,000 shares no par value. H. Velleman, Hotel 
Ambassador, L. and S. Kanarvogel, 815 Girard Ave., all of New 
York, N. Y. Principal office, 4912 Blvd., West New York, N. 
J. To manufacture synthetic rubber and other substitutes for 
rubber. 

CHOLERTON-MCTIGHE Corp., Nov. 8 (New Jersey), capital 
stock is 1,000 shares no par value. H. Velleman, Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, L. and S. Kanarvogel, 815 Girard Ave., all of New York, N. 
Y. Principal office, 4912 Blvd., West New York, N. J. To manu- 
facture rubber goods. 

Goze Import Co., Inc., Nov. 13 (New York), capital stock 
is 200 shares no par value. J. Richter and H. F. Gompertz, both 
of 31 Union Sq., and J. M. Schwartz, 1 Madison Ave., all of 
New York, N. Y. Principal office, Manhattan. To deal in rubber. 

K. C. Rupper Co., Nov. 7 (New Jersey), capital stock is 100 
shares no par value. S. D. Lewin, 12 E. 49th St., F. B. Weis- 
berg, 163 W. 3lst St., and R. Greenstein, 677 Blvd., all of 
Bayonne, N. J. Principal office, 752 Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. To 
manufacture rubber goods. 

LAMBERT VULCANIZING 
$20,000. A. Lambert, 306 E. 
tine Ave., and I. Lambert, 2015 Southern Blvd., all of 
N. Y. Principal office, Bronx, N. Y. To vulcanize rubber goods. 

I. J. Lovis & Co., Ltp., Nov. 1 (New York), capital stock is 
2,150 shares, of which 2,000 shares are preferred par value $100 


Works, Inc., Nov. 3 (New York), 
176th St., S. Lambert, 2030 Valen- 
ft Bronx, 


and 150 shares common stock no par value. I. J. Louis, 25 
Beaver St., J. D. Frankel, 50 Broad St., and E. J. Schwabach, 
60 Beaver St., all of New York, N. Y. Principal office, Man- 


hattan. To deal in crude rubber. 

N1aGARA RusBer Merc. Co., Inc., Nov. 14 (New York), capital 
stock is 200 shares no par value. C. M. Heimerl, 4990 Winslow 
Ave., B. Kulowski, 397 Bird Ave., and I. B. Cohen, 1 Common- 
wealth Ave., all of Buffalo, N. Y. Principal office, Buffalo, N. Y. 
To deal in blow-out patches and scrap rubber. 

H. Roruscuitp, Inc., Nov. 14 (New York), capital stock is 
100 shares no par value. H. Rothschild, 2038 Morris Ave., Bronx, 
J. Waldauer, 2074 E. 41st St., Brooklyn, and S. Rothschild, 1912 
Potter Ave., Astoria, L. I. all of New York. Principal office, 
Manhattan. To deal in scrap rubber. 









Dr. Schidrowitz Honored 


A dinner was tendered Dr. Philip 


Schidrowitz by the members of the 
Akron section of the American Chemical 
Society. Dr. Schidrowitz is well known 


in Akron as one of the leading English 
He spoke on the 


vulcanized latex 


rubber technologists 
industrial application 
and showed samples of gloves, inner 
tubes, and various kinds of sheet rubber 
of high quality which have been made 
from vulcanized latex 

About thirty members attended the 
dinner, which was a good gathering con- 
sidering the fact that members of the 
\kron section had not en f 
of Dr. Schidrowitz’ arrival. 


orewarned 


Southern Plant for Goodyear 


It is said that the new plant unit 
which the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
plans to build in the South will be lo- 
cated in either Georgia or Alabama. 
A group of Goodyear officials has been 
inspecting sites in both states and a 
decision will be made during the month. 
An ultimate investment of several mil- 
lions of dollars is involved and the 
plant, when in operation, will give em- 
ployment to 2,500 men. 


Akron Rubber Group Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Akron Rub- 
ber Group will be held Dec. 3, 1928, at the 
Firestone Clubhouse, Akron, O. Dr. Brad- 


k 
ford Noyes of the Taylor Instrument Co., 
l 


Rochester \ speak on “Tem- 
perature Control Rubber Industry.” 
Dr. Noyes is an authority on this subject 


and his talk will be especially interesting to 


every one connected with the rubber in- 


dustry. Dr. Noyes’ address will be dis- 
cussed | engi! s from the Republic 
Rubber (¢ \ wn, O., The B. I 
Goodrich Cc and The Goodyear 1 « 
Rubber ( Akron, O 

Dinner will be erved at 6.30 p. m 
Reservations may be made with J. P. 


Maider, Development Dept., The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber ( Al 


Work Started on 
Akron Zeppelin Hangar 

In the presence of executive 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., Mayor G 
Lloyd Weil and other city officials, the 
first pile: f the $3,000,000 hangar, to be 


of the 


built at Akron’s municipal airport, were 
driven -Nov. 14 at eleven o'clock A. M. 
P. W. Litchfield, president of the cor- 
poration, turned the first earth and 
Mayor Weil then scooped out another 
shovelful. The hangar is expected to 
ve completed within seven months. 
The Akron Chamber of Commerce 
deeded to the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. 
a tract of 103 acres of land free of all 
encumbrances, and gave to the corpora- 
tion a 25-year right to purchase land 
around the hangar site. 
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The Textile Rubber Co. has just 
completed moving its plant from Akron 
to Medina, O., the new quarters giving 
about six times the floor space formerly 
occupied. This addition, together with 
the installation of new equipment, con- 
siderably increases production. The 
principal products of the company are 
handle bar grips, hard rubber wheels 
with soft tires, small molded tires of 
all descriptions, electric sweeper parts, 
hard rubber rods for the rayon manu- 
facturers and spools for the textile 
mills. C. H. Kellow is vice president 
and general manager; H. E. Springer, 
superintendent of production; and R. A. 
Cameron is in charge of sales. 


The American Tire & Rubber Corp. 
has been formed to take over the Amer- 
ican Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, U., 
which went through receivership re- 
cently. Floyd C. Synder is president 
and treasurer; E. L. Schmock, vice 
president; and Ray C. Myers, secretary. 
The original company was organized in 
1911 and there have been several at- 
tempts to refinance during the past few 
years. 

P. W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Co., has been elected 
a director of the National Aviation Corp. 
of New York. The corporation spon- 
sors the promotion of all types of avia- 
tion. 

J. A. Rishel has joined the Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron,-O., as manager of 
footwear sales He was formerly in 
charge of shoe sales for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., prior to which he was 


assistant sales manager of the Misha- 
waka Woolen & Rubber Mfg. Co. 

The Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, 
O., is erecting a new building in which 
will be installed the most up-to-date 
equipment for turning out balloons in 
large quantities. The company expects 
to be located in the plant during the 
month of January. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has commenced work on 
two new non-rigid lighter-than-air ships 
which will be sister ships to the Puri- 
tan, though slightly larger. The new 
ships will be 128 feet long, 37 feet in 
diameter and will have gas capacities 
of 86,000 cubic feet each. One will be 
quartered at Wingfoot Lake ‘and the 
other will go to Los Angeles. The new 
ship kept in Akron will be used for 
training the personnel of the Goodyear 
aeronautics department and in making 
demonstration and passenger flights 
from Akron to other cities. 

Harriss, Irby & Vose has opened 
new offices on the ground floor of the 
Ohio Bldg., 177 S. Main St., Akron, O. 

The Akron Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was 
host to the Cleveland Engineering So- 
ciety on Nov. 27 at the Portage Hotel, 
Akron, O. The subjects discussed were 
“Development of Liberia for Rubber 
Growing by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.,” and “Dirigibles by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.” 

Charles J. Roese succeeds H. A. Flan- 
nery as division superintendent of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s plant 
No. 2 at Akron, O. 


Barr Company’s New Home 


lo replace the plant destroyed by fire 
in September, The Barr Rubber Prod- 


ucts Co., Sandusky, O., has’ secured 


floor space of over two acres devoted 
to the manufacture of toy balloons, hol- 
low rubber balls and rubber toys. New 














New Factory of the Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, O. 


new, larger and better quarters in 
which production will be started on 
Jan. 1, 1929. The new plant has a 
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equipment will increase the manufactur- 
ing facilities and enable the company to 
produce the highest grade of goods. 
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Manager Rubber Service 
Department National Aniline 


Harry Hine Replogle, of Cleveland, O., 
onsidered one of the best informed men 
n the rubber chemicals trade, has spent 
wer a third of a century gaining knowl- 
dge of the compounding needs of rubber 
manufacturers. Born in Akron, O., March 
20, 1877, he graduated f the public 


from 
schools there in 1894. In the following 





Blank-Stoller, Ine. 


H. H. Replogle 


year he began to learn rubber from the 
ground up in the works of the Diamond 
Rubber Co., Akron, quickly advancing to 
the post of a department mmnager, which 
he held until 1906. From 1906 to 1914 he 
was sales manager of general rubber goods 
for the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co. 
at Montreal. For a while he owned and 
operated the Akron-Marathon Rubber Co. 
at Omaha, Neb. Disposing of this in- 
terest to the Marathon Rubber Co., Inc., 
of New York, he became sales manager at 
the home office of the Marathon Rubber 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., remaining there 
from 1914 to 1918. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
next secured Mr. Replogle as manager of 
its intermediates department in New York, 
1918-1923. After spending a short time as 
sales and operating head in winding up the 
Wamesit Chemical Co., Lowell, Mass., he 
was engaged in 1923, by the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. as manager of its 
accelerators and rubber service department 
with headquarters in Cleveland; and this 
position he still retains with much credit 
to himself and his company. 

Mr. Replogle is a member of Akron 
Lodge, No. 83, F. & A. M. His address is 
1300 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


sales 


Why L. A. Lost “Zep” Plant 


President Paul W. Litchfield of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. of Akron, in a 
letter received by President Bonelli of the 
Los Angeles City Council, confirms the re- 
port that Akron has been practically de- 
cided upon as the most available location 
for the proposed $2,500,000 plant at which 
will be built the huge dirigibles lately 
ordered by the federal government. Mr. 


Bonelli and Chamber of Commerce officials 
Mr. 


had recently called upon Litchfield 
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and other Goodyear officials to urge the 
advantages of Los Angeles. Mr. Litch- 
field said that he regretted that the South- 
west could not be favored at this time, and 
he stated that while the Mines Field lay- 
out and climatic conditions had made a 
strong appeal, it would not be prudent to 
invest a large sum for a factory and hangar 
while the city held the field only on a 
lease (10 years with a 3-year buying 
option). He suggested purchase of the 
field with a 50 per cent addition to afford 
satisfactory for any large aero- 
nautical enterprise. 


1 site 


New India Head 
Forceful and Original 


W. G. Klauss, new president 
India Tire & Rubber Cv. of Akron, O., is 
an executive of varied experience, excep- 
tionally energetic and efficient, and has the 
rare knack of readily adapting himself t 
new, unfamiliar tasks and_ invariably 
registering success. He is convinced that 
while products and processes may differ 
in various lines, there are certain funda- 
mentals in all industries which, if clearly 
perceived and resolutely followed, should 
assure favorable results in almost any com 
mercial venture. When he became presi 
dent of a large match company, he had 
to learn the business, yet he soon placed 
his concern in the forefront. He has taken 
on in addition the presidency of a great 
tire Company, is now studying tire making, 


of tl 


tile 


and all who know the quality of his 
generalship are sure that he will soon 
place this concern among the few who 


dominate its line. 

Mr. Klauss was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 25, 1878, and was educated first in 
the city grammar schools and later with 
private instruction. His first business ex- 
perience was gained during four years 
spent with sheet metal manufacturers; four 
years were next spent with Atwood & Mc- 
Caffrey, Pittsburgh, rising from time- 
keeper to general superintendent; twelve 
years were spent with the Best Mfg. 
Co., in the same city, finally becoming 
general manager; and twelve years more 
were passed with the Johns-Mansville Co., 
Mr. Klaus passing from the post of man- 
ager for the thirteen Southwest states to 
general sales manager and assistant to the 
chairman of the board. Next, in 1926, he 
became president of the Federal Match 


Co. of Chicago, a position which he still 
holds. 
Mr. Klauss belongs to all Masonic 


societies 


mar- 


branches and many clubs and 
Mr. and Mrs. Klauss have one son, 
ried, and two daughters, who are at school 
The couple have made their home at 814 
Lincoln St., Evanston, Ill., but plan to 
soon to Akron. 


move 


The article on organic accelerators 

on page 55 treats the subject in a 
comprehensive and helpful manner for 
the benefit of those confused by the 
multiplicity of. such materials now 
available. 
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Rubber Reclaimer Who 
Is Expert in Figures 


Robert J. Houston, secretary and treas- 
urer of tue Akron Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Barberton, O., was born in Wads- 
worth, Medina County, O., April 2, 
1891. He spent his boyhood on a farm and 
distinguished himself especially in mathe- 
matics in the Wadsworth primary and 
high schools. After graduating he taught 





Robert J. Houston 
school about three years. Still of a calcu- 
lating dispositicn, in 1912 he became an 
accountant with the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in Akron, took several corre- 
spondence courses in reckoning lines, and 
then studied higher mathematics for a year 
in Buchtel ¢ 

\fter serving as a special accountant 
with the Akron Cultivator and The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Mr. Houston did account- 
ing for seven years with the Babcock & 
Wilcox Boiler Co., Barberton, became an 
accountant on his’own account, and was 
later with Chandler, Murray & Chilton, 
public accountants. In June, 1926, rubber 
again attracted him and he became assist- 
ant to the secretary-treasurer of the big 
Akron reclaiming company, and on March 
15, 1928, secretary-treasurer, succeeding 












ollegt 


W. A. Hart, who occupies a similar posi- 
tion with the new subsidiary, Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., E. St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Houston is a Mason, a member of 
the Barberton Lions’ Club, fond of ath- 
letics, is married and also has a young son. 
His 187 College Wads- 
worth, O 


address is St.. 


Chamber of Consnense 
Holds Annual Meeting 


On Nov. 21 the Chamber of 
merce of Akron, O., held its annual 
meeting when the recent triumph cf the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin corporation and the 
acquisition by Akron of the great diri- 
gible base were the subjects of special 
comment. The speakers of the evening 
were James D. Tew, president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; F. A. Seiberling, head of 
the Seiberling Tire & Rubber Co.; and 
P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year company 


C_om- 
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New Jersey 








Late fall finds the New 
ber industry fairly prosperous in all 
branches. The tire and tube business 
has remained firm during the summer 
and in some instances it has increased. 
Production of mechanical rubber goods 
is keeping up very well. The hard rub- 
ber situation remains al.out the same 
and the demand for rubber tiling is 


Jersey rub- 


good 

The Rubber Mfgrs. Association of 
New Jersey will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, 
N. J., in December when officers will 
be elected for the coming year. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N: J., hard rubber manufac- 
turer, states that business is good in all 
departments The company recently 
completed a new machinery storage 
building. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces the appointment of H. 
A. Louderback as service manager to 
succeed C. A. Scollard, who resigned. 
L. L. Davidson has been appointed rep- 
resentative to look after the company’s 
territory in South Carolina. The com- 
pany reports that business is good in 


Additions to Texas Plants of 


the tire, tube and mechanical depart- 
ments. Orders have greativ increased 
for the new De Luxe 24,000 mile tires. 
It is reported that a large order for 
tires has been received from the United 
States Department Stores for the com- 
pany’s stores in and around Chicago. 

The Semple Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., has disposed of its plant to the Cap- 
ital Coat & Linen Co., for $30,000. 
The rubber company closed down some 
time ago. 

Bruce Bedford, president of the Lu- 
zerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
Mrs. Bedford, have returned from a 
pleasure trip to Columbus, O. 

D. Lane Powers, of the Eureka Tire 
Co., Trenton, N. J., was recently elected 
to the New Jersey State Assembly on 
the Republican ticket. 

Ralph H. Upson has joined the Aero- 
marine-Klemm Corp., Keyport, N. J. 
Mr. Upson was for ten years associated 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. as 
salesman of aeronautic supplies. 

F. R. Lee, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is on an inspection trip 
in Europe. 


Godfrey L. 








tr 
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Art H. Massey, general sales man- 
ager of the Combination Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has returned from a 
business trip through the West. He re- 
ports having placed some good sized 
orders for Viking tires. 

The United Rubber Machinery Ex- 
change, Newark, N. J., is erecting an 
additional building to accommodate in- 
creasing stock. Foundations have been 
laid and the warehouse will be com- 
pleted in December. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, N. J., recently purchased by S. 
Rosenberg & Co., Inc., of Boston, will 
be in operation the latter part of De- 
cember. The new owners will eliminate 
a number of lines previously made and 
devote their energies to certain staple 
types of footwear. The company will 
use the sales force of the Rosenberg 
company instead of employing road 
salesmen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton J. Liebstein of 
the United Rubber Machinery Exchange, 
Newark, N. J., have returned from a 
honeymoon tour throughout the West. 
Mrs., Liebstein was formerly Miss C. R. 
Scheir, secretary of the United Rubber 
Machinery Exchange. 

L. Albert & Son, dealers in rubber 
machinery, maintain offices and ware- 
houses in Trenton, N. J. and Akron, O., 
where complete stocks of rubber ma- 
chinery are carried. 


Cabot, Inc. 

















A® addition has just been started to 
the Skellytown, Texas, plant of God- 

frey L. Cabot, Inc., which when com- 
pleted will increase its production to 
about 62,000 pounds of carbon black 
daily. An addition under way to the 
Pampa plant will increase production 
in about a month to 60,000 pounds daily. 
These two plants will burn only 
waste residue gas from gasoline plants 
blowing into 


which has heretofore been 


Carbon Gas Plant at Skellytown, Texas 


the air. All the gas used in the various 
plants of the Cabot company is pro- 
duced as a by-product of the production 
of oil and gasoline and is purchased 
from the major oil companies. 

The two new plants have been con- 
structed almost entirely by electric 
welding and are driven by electric 
power. Many improvements have been 
incorporated for which patent applica- 
tion has been made, such as air sep- 





arators, automatic presses, and canti- 
lever table construction. 

There is maintained at each of the 
Cabot plants a laboratory for control- 
ling the quality of the production. The 
principal test is for variation in the 
volatile constituents and permits the 
immediate segregation of all black 
which fails to meet the standards for 
tensile strength, abrasive resistance, and 
curing quality in rubber compounds. 
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Eastern and Southern 








The Consolidated Products Co., 15 
Park Row, New York, N. Y., deals in 
complete machinery equipment for the 
rubber trade. 

F. B. Keech & Co., 52 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., announces the acquisition 
of H. T. Helm to its commodities de- 
partment. Mr. Helm has been identified 
with the rubber business for about 
twenty years, not only in this country 
but in the Far East as well. 


The Cameron Machine Co., 61 Pop- 


lar St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
forced to expand because of the in- 
creased demand for slitting and roll 


winding machines. Three new build- 
ings, with a floor area of 15,000 square 
feet, have been added to the plant at a 
cost of over $100,000. 

Keystone Brass & Rubber Co., 826 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., has leased 
two additional floors at 117 North Third 
St., increased business necessitating the 
expansion. 

Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., is arranging for sale of note 
and stock issues to meet the cost of the 
expansion program planned by the com- 
pany. A mechanical rubber goods de- 
partment will be established in addition 
to the present output of automobile 
tires, etc. 

The Ault & Wiborg Co., Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y., has dis- 
continued the manufacture of dry colors 
for the rubber trade. The company’s 
entire stock of rubber colors has been 
taken over by Vansul, Inc., 90 West St., 
New York, N. Y. 


F. R. Henderson has announced the 
organization of Henderson Rubber Re- 
ports, Inc., to compile for public dis- 
tribution complete statistical data of the 
rubber industry. The service is being 
established in response to a wide de- 
mand for some guide to the future trend 
of the rubber industry. 

Jerome C. Hunsaker has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp., Akron, O., with head- 
quarters in New York City. Mr. Hun- 
saker was formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers 
will hold its annual dinner on Jan. 10, 
1929, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 


Proposed Rubberized 
Fabric Specifications 


The Standards Committee of the Rub- 
ber Proofers Division of The Rubber 
Association of America, Inc., is col- 
laborating with the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., in an effort to formulate 
standard specifications for fabrics used 
in rubberizing and to standardize and 
clarify the terms and general trade prac- 
tices involved in the sale and purchase 
of textiles. 

The two organizations will endeavor 
to secure the cooperation of manufac- 
turers of rubberized automatic fabrics, 
pyroxylin coated fabric makers and 
possibly cotton cloth converters so that 
the general requirements established will 
apply to all these groups. 








Rubber Association Meeting 
Heel and Sole Division 


NE of the largest attended meetings 

of the Rubber Heel and Sole Division 
of The Rubber Association of America 
was held in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Nov. 15. In addition to the regular 
members of the division, a number of 
representatives of non-members of the 
association were present. The principal 
subject discussed was the warranty on 
black and tan composition soles. 

The rubber composition sole manufac- 
turers have always warranted their goods 
against defects in workmanship and ma- 
terials, but they have been placing their 
own interpretation upon the warranty. 
This resulted in a situation where some 
manufacturers were not only replacing de- 
fective materials, but were also replacing 
shoes. This practice was reaching a point 
where it was getting out of control and 
the division decided to get back to first 
principles and therefore adopted the fol- 
lowing warranty: 

“The Blank Co. hereby warrants its soles 


and soling materials to be free from de- 
fects in workmanship and materials.” 

The interpretation placed upon this war- 
ranty limits the sole manufacturers to re- 
placing materials only if, in the judgment 
of the sole manufacturer, the materials are 
defective. This is considered a long step 
in discontinuing a practice which was 
wrong in principle and was indefensible. 

The new warranty will be placed on all 
acknowledgments of orders thus placing 
the shoe manufacturers and other pur- 
chasers of soles and soling materials on 
notice that the sole manufacturer limits 
his liability to replacement of defective 
material only. 

The division also gave attention to the 
practices of marketing heel and sole sec- 
onds, protection against decline in price, 
changes in the forms for reporting statis- 
tics for inventory, production and ship- 
ments, standard practice for attaching com- 
position soles, and other questions of in- 
terest. 
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National Tire Dealers Meet 


The outstanding feature of the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the National Tire 
Dealers’ Association held at Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 19-22, was the close approach to an 
agreement between the tire manufacturers 
and the tire retailers to cooperate more in- 
timately in the future in handling mer- 
chandising problems in the industry. Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews, director general 
of the Rubber Institute, who with Frederic 
C. Hood, of the Hood Rubber Co., were 
the chief speakers identified with the in- 
dustry at the convention, asked that the 
N. T. D. A. appoint a committee to confer 
regularly with the Institute on matters 
pertaining to the sale of tires. The N. T. 
D. A. officials were quick to take advantage 
of this invitation and it is expected that 
three of the members of the board of 
directors located in the East, with Colonel 
H. V. Eva, president, as chairman, will 
comprise this committee. 

From an attendance standpoint the Bos- 
ton convention did not come up to expecta- 
tions. The program was rich with interest- 
ing talks. The speakers in addition to 
Andrews and Hood included A. E. Feragen, 
of the Motor Wheel Corp.; Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Harry G. Mook, and Rodger 
Babson, of the Babson Statistical Organ- 
ization. 

Colonel H. V. Eva was elected president 
for the third time. S. B. Harper was 
reelected first vice president; Thomas J. 
Lane succeeded A. M. O'Leary as second 
vice president; Tom Barbee was reelected 
secretary, and James M. Linnehan suc- 
ceeded C. A. Dudney as treasurer. 








Midwest 








Cliff Myers, formerly Detroit repre- 
sentative of the Miller Rubber Co., has 
joined the Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers 
will hold its annual meeting, Jan. 15 to 
18, 1929, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Kansas City Rubber & Belting 
Co. (Kansas City Rubber Co.), 712 
Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo., man- 
ufactures and distributes belting, hose, 
packing and mechanical rubber goods 
of every description. 


St. Louis Sulphur Expands 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Sulphur & 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., a large 
and immediate increase in plant facili- 
ties was decided upon. Contracts for 
this expansion have been let, to be 
taken care of by an increase in the 
capital stock, according to Alfred J. 
Heyer, president and general manager. 

Mr. Heyer also announces that Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., has purchased an 
interest in the organization and R. I. 
Wishnick has been elected vice presi- 
dent and director of the company. 
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C. T. C. Tire & Rubber Co., Port 
land (JOre., atter negotiations covering 
several months, has finally arranged to 
start manufacturing tires and tubes in 
the plant of the company which it suc- 
ceeds, the Columbia Tire Corp., Colum- 
bia Blvd. and Mississippi Ave., accord- 
ing to President and General Manager 
J. F. Cullen, who spent much of 
November in the East buying additional 
equipment. It is stated that the new C 
T. C. casing will have a heavier tread 
and carcass, using high grade amper 
friction stock and no reclaimed rubber 
in either tires or tubes. The latter will 
be laminated and steam-welded. Plans 
are being made for a minimum output 
of 300 tires daily with 125 employes, 
and an annual payroll of $300,000. The 
factory will have a capacity of 1,000 
tires a day. President Cullen started 
with Goodyear when the latter was 
making but 100 tires daily, later he was 
with Kelly-Springfield and helped to 
design the latter's first cord tire, and in 
1922 he was called to the Northwest to 
give expert aid to the old Columbia 
concern. He has obtained over a dozen 
patents, several of which will be used 
exclusively by the new concern. H. A. 
Ketterman is secretary and treasurer, 
as well as credit manager. He had 
nuch experience in that line with the 
Standard Oil and the Mack truck com- 
panies. C. W. Brown, general sales and 


sales promotion manager, has had 18 
years’ experience in selling tires on the 
Coast, having been with the old Con- 
tinental, Firestone, and Kelly-Spring- 
field. He was appointed as Portland 
branch manager for the latter in 1923. 


Durable Mat Co., 2926 Sixteenth 
Ave.. Seattle, Wash., which manufac- 
tures linked-section rubber mats, ac- 
cording to Secretary-Treasurer Charles 
T. Lyons, is finding its quarters too 
cramped to take care of the increasing 
business [The company, which began 
business in August, 1923, has a branch 
factory at 146 Superior St., Vancouver 
B. C.: and Vice President H. W. Bell 
left on Nov. 16 for the Atlantic Coast 
for the purpose of establishing a fac- 
tory to supply eastern and foreign de- 
mands The report is denied that a 
factory will be built in the Southwest, 
as the Seattle plant can take care of all 

Owing to high 


ry will, however, be 


western demands 
freight rates a fact 
set up in the Midwest section in the 

rt} m1 states that 


near future I com \ 
its property is free and clear, and that 
it not only has no bonded or floating 
debt. but that it has always discounted 
all bills 


Huntington Rubber Mills, 1580 Mac- 
adam, corner of Nevada St., Portland 
Ore.. according to President Harry 
Huntington, is experiencing a good 
business in heels and soles, tire repair 
stocks, general mechanical rubber 
goods, automobile shock absorbers, and 


various patented specialties, and the 
outlook for 1929 is very promising. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
through Vice President Charles W. 
Seiberling, denies a published report 
that the company plans to erect a $3,- 
000,000 tire plant in Oakland, Calif., ad- 
joing the proposed Chrysler automobile 
plant in that city; and also that Presi- 
dent Frank A. Seiberling is negiotiating 
for a site for a plant on the Coast. The 
Seiberling company is, however, pre- 
paring for a considerable increase in its 
activities, according to Pacific Coast 
District Manager C. B. Reynolds, who 
was recently promoted from the man- 
agement of the Portland branch, which 
latter is now in charge of Mark Ram- 
sey, who had been in charge of the 
branch in Los Angeles. George Bellis 
succeeds Mr. Ramsey in Los Angeles, 
where the company plans to also have a 
factory branch within a short time and 
to make many changes in its marketing 
operations 

Pacific Mechanical Rubbermen’s Golf 
Association has elected these officers 
for 1929: President, W. C. Hendrie; 
vice president, J. B. Lippincott; and 
secretary-treasurer, Walter Smith; com- 
mittee, Milton S. Sprague, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, W. Art Corder, and George C. 
Spokesfield. At the recent eighth annua 
tournament on the California Golf Club 
links at San Francisco, presided over 
by Mr. Sprague aided by Mr. Lippin- 
cott, many trade leaders from Seattle 
to San Diego participated in contests 
for twenty fine prizes. The principal 
trophy, donated by the Seattle Brass 
Co~ was won by K. E. Johnson after 
the play-off of a tie for low net with 
M. L. Van Scoten, both of the Pioneer 
Rubber Mills, followed closely by Tom 
Degen. Other players were: J. R. Mc- 
Kee, E. J. Nell, G. C. Spokesfield, H 
R. Mansfield, I H. Pierce, L. S. Cos- 
grove, E. H. Stevens, G. S. Lacy, H 
G. Schulz, C. A. Wright, F. J. Shick, 
M. L. Springer, R. I. Lang, H. P. Mar- 
Plant, G. J 
Chompson, 


time, Henry Gabriels, S. I 
Lee, H. E 
and N. S. Dodge 
Gill Battery Co., 

hard rubber storage batteries, and of 
which M. R. Standish is president, has 
discontinued operations in San Bernar- 
dino and has started up a new plant in 
I East State St., Red- 


Solje, Henry 


manufacturer of 


the Parker Bldg 
lands, Calif. The new concern is headed 
by \ olney Kincaid, a local banker 

NoPump Manufacturing Co. of Bel- 
vedere Gardens, represented by E. B. 
Spitzer, Room 508, Harris Bldg., Main 
and 11th St., Jos Angeles, Calif., re- 
cently awarded a contract to the Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co. for 2,000,000 feet 
of heavy inch rubber tubing to be 
used in making a tire-pressure equaliz- 
ing device called the NoPump. The 
value of the order is said to be nearly 
$90,000 
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Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has found it necessary 
to make a radical change in its produc 
tion schedule somewhat sooner tha 
expected because of a rapid increase in 
demand for tires. Accordingly plans 
are being carried out as fast as possible 
for a 50 per cent increase in output. 
Much new machinery has been installed 
and a considerable amount is on the 
way, many workers are being hired 
daily, and it is confidently expected that 
within a very few weeks the daily pro- 
duction will be raised from the present 
average of 5,000 to 7,500. Vice Presi 
dent S. B. Robertson, who is in charge 
of the big plant, states that the benefit 
will accrue solely to local help and no 
additional personnel will be drafted 
from the parent plant in Akron. It is 
recalled that the building of the factory 
was started Aug. 16, 1927, and tire- 
making started in the finished plant 
just six months later. Forty salesmen 
representing the Los Angeles and 
Phoenix, Ariz., branches held a con- 
ference two weeks ago in the former 
city under the direction of General 
Sale’ Manager F. E. Titus and Los 
Angeles Branch Manager F. L. Hock- 
ensmith and the 1929 sales program 
outlined. Congratulations were extended 
to the Phoenix branch, managed by 
Russ Miller, for having won the pres- 
ident’s cup for the highest sales total 
over its quota in a nation-wide contest 
for 1928. The conferees afterward en- 
joyed a trip through the factory and a 
dinner. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. on Nov. 9 turned 
out its 12,000,000th tire and a week 
later the Goodyear Textile Mills adjoin- 
ing the tire plant had scored 40,000,000 
pounds of tire fabric since the opening 
of the cotton factory in the summer of 
1920. According to General Superin- 
tendent E. J. Thomas, the tire factory 
is operating on three shifts a day, and 
additions are being constantly made to 
the working force. Two large heaters 
are being installed, many more tire 
building machines are being added, and 
an extensive rearrangement of depart- 
ments is being made and a more efficient 
layout is being planned in order to in- 
crease factory capacity. Expansion 
plans for 1929 will involve an outlay of 
about $300,000, the objective being a 
production of 12,500 tires a* day, com- 
pared with a present average of some 
10.000 a day. Up to Nov. 1 the 
factory had produced for 1928 a total 
of 2,231,736 tires, or 11 per cent more 
than the total for 1927, which also 
broke all previous records. The com- 
pany, it is stated, is getting the bulk of 
its reclaim from the parent Goodyear 
plant in Akron, and it is said to be un- 
likely that a reclaiming unit will be 
set up in Los Angeles in the near 
future. 

Goodyear staff changes include F. N. 
Thomas, recently in the sales depart- 
ment at the Los Angeles works, ap- 
pointed to succeed E. C. Newbauer as 
Sacra‘nento branch manager; and Jack 
Paullin, assistant branch manager in 
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Denver, to succeed Joseph Weiner as 
branch manager in Salt Lake City, Mr. 
Weiner having been transferred to 
Seattle. C. H. Williams, formerly of 
the sales force at Goodyear’s in Akron, 
has been appointed assistant to General 
Manager J. K. Hough in Los 
Angeles. 


ree 
>ales 


India Tire & Rubber Co., it is 
stated by Pacific Coast Manager W. 
R. Wheatley, of San Francisco, has 


thus far in 1928 broken all sales records 
in the Coast territory for a single year; 
and, while the distribution of tires and 


tubes throughout the whole area has 
been exceptionally good, that in the 
Southwest section has been outstand- 
ing. There the India representatives, 
Nelson & Price, Inc., expect to run 
over the $2,000,000 mark before the 


close of the year in and adjacent to Los 
\ngeles. 

United States Rubber Co. reports a 
gratifying increase in business through 
out its entire Coast division during the 
past month, and a decided increase as- 
sured for 1928 over 1927. The advance 
is well distributed throughout the nu- 
merous lines handled by the company. 


J. B. Brady, of San Francisco, coast 
division manager, has returned from an 
annual conference in New York with 
the chief executives of the company. 


Last week he spent several days with 


Branch Manager J. B. Magee in Los 
Angeles, accompanied by H. A. Farr, 
coast manager of tires. Others who 


have been visiting the Southwest lately 
have been Coast Managers E H 
White, footwear, and L. B. Hutchings, 
clothing. E. L. Douglas, of Providence, 
R. L, has been spending the past few 
weeks studying the market on the en- 
tire Coast for druggists’ sundries. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. is giving 
greater attention than ever to the Pa- 
cific Coast territory, and the sales for 
1928 will show a considerable gain over 
those of 1927, according to Coast Divi- 
sion Sales Manager R. R. Fox of San 
Francisco. New branches have just 
opened in El Centro, Calif., and 
Phoenix, Ariz., by Branch Manager 
Earl V. Carlson, of Los Angeles, who 
also moved into new and larger 
quarters at 1851 Industrial “St. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
O., reports a substantial advance in 
value and volume of sales thus far in 
1928 over the 1927 total in the Pacific 
Coast field, with the outlook very prom- 
ising, according to Lynn Harvey, man- 
ager of sales at the factory in Dayton, 
and who has lately been making a Far 
West tour. 


Eno Rubber Corp., 
president, reports business 
tionally good in oil field supplies, in- 
flatable seat cushions and mattresses, 
tire repair material, specialties and gen- 
eral mechanical goods for the building 
trades. The factory at Torrance, Calif., 
is being largely remodeled and much 
new equipment is being installed. The 
city office quarters at 1726 S. Los An- 
geles St., Angeles, proving too 
cramped, the company has taken ovei 
a 2-story building at 110-114 E. 17th 
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Pacific Goodrich’s General Manager 


An apt illustration of the advantage of 
an engineering training in enabling its 
possessor to pass readily from one line of 
work to another wholly different and make 
great success in each is afforded in the 

















Biltmore Studios L. A. 
S. B. Robertson 


Curtis 


president and 
Q manager of the Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co. of Los Angeles, Samuel B. 
Robertson, one of the most capable execu- 


cast fi the versatile vice 


reneral 


tives in the American rubber manufactur- 
ing industry. Getting things done in the 
most efficient and speediest manner pos- 


sible is almost a passion with him; and 


hence was his talent for organization and 
execution quickly appreciated in the first 
work to which he applied himself—rail- 
roading. 
Born at Milton, Mass., Mr. Robertson 
oy 
St.. which is to be specially fitted up 
for offices, salesrooms, and for storage. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., accord- 


ing to Philip X. Daniels, branch man- 
ager, moved last month into its new 
headquarters on South West St., Salt 


Lake City, Utah. The new building has 
14,000 square feet of space, cost $45,000, 
and will supply Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming and Nevada. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., 


Angeles, Calif., finds its main plant at 


Los 


Compton, Calif., severely overtaxed 
despite the fact that it has been re- 
peatedly enlarged and its equipment 
greatly increased during the past few 
years, and notwithstanding the fact 


that it has for a long time been oper- 
ated on three shifts a day. A similar 
condition prevails at the No. 2 factory 
of the company in San Diego, where 
the labor force is steadily in- 
creased and the equipment augmented 
meet the rapidly growing, nation- 
wide sales. Already the latter plant is 
said to have gone well over the 15 per 
cent quota 1928. The 
success of reflected in 
quotations over double 


being 


+ 
to 


increase for 
the company is 
on stock, 


set 


its 


the figures of a vear ago. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Cc. of Cali- 


fornia 
very 


opening 
to 


have its official 
December, according 


will 


early in 





received his early education in the gram- 
mar schools of that city, and next took a 
thorough course in engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Entering the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., he rose rapidly from the 
position of division engineer to that of 
superintendent, and finally became general 
superintendent of the great transportation 
system. His work in providing service for 
large shippers brought him into frequent 
contact with officials of the big Goodrich 
plant at Akron, and, recognizing his ex- 
ceptional qualifications, they induced him 
in 1919 to forsake railroading and to take 
up rubber engineering and factory plan- 
ning. So well did he acquit himself in 
solving Goodrich works problems in Akron 


that the management soon intrusted to 
him also, all overhauling and new con- 
struction at the various Goodrich foreign 
plants. 


From director of engineering with head- 
quarters at Akron, Mr. Robertson was pro- 
moted in 1928 to the position of vice 
president and general manager of the 
Goodrich plant on the West Coast. 
That he has once more made good in large 
scale operations is strikingly shown in the 
substantial success which has attended the 
Angeles. Recently 
he brought his family from Akron and 
they have established their home at 514 
S. Orange Grove Ave., South Pasadena. 
Genial, energetic, and appreciative, he en- 
joys the loyalty and heartiest cooperation 
of all his coworkers. Thoroughly wrapped 
up in his work, he has few outside interests 
and has practically no fads or hobbies. 


new 


extensive works in Los 


Udit ed 8) 


General Manager R. J. Cope, who has 
returned from Akron where he went re- 
cently with Vice President C. A. Myers, 
who has been supervising the erection 
of the new plant. The public reception 
had to be postponed until work on the 
grounds and the adjacent streets had 
been completed. Very little equipment 
remains to be added to the plant, and 
a considerable part of the machinery 
for the adjoining Xylos reclaiming plant 
has already been installed, so that this 
unit will probably be in operation with- 
in a month. Meanwhile tire production 
is being constantly speeded up to the 
corresponding relief of the parent Fire- 
stone plant in Akron which has been 
supplying the Coast. William H. 
has been appointed assistant to Los 
Angeles Branch Manager H. A. Me- 
Kellar, succeeding G. McNeil, recently 
named Seattle branch manager. An 
addition costing $30,000 is being made 
to the Firestone company’s. super- 
service garage at 800 E. 8th St., Los 
Angeles 


Ryan 


as 


Tire Price Revision 


Leading manufacturers of automobile 
tires have announced reductions in prices 
ranging from 2% to 7% per cent on the 
popular sizes of first, second and third 
grades. The smaller companies are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 
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Barthold De Mattia 
To Visit the Coast 


vice president of 
achinery Co., of 

plant, Clifton, 
ast month on a 
fic Coast via the 
rm he represents is 





Panama Canal Che ’ 
a well-known manufacturer of core chucks 
cores, molds and other tire building equip- 
ment. Mr. De Mattia will devote his time 
in visiting the entire rubber manufacturing 





trade on the Pacific Coast 


Suit Over Rubber Flooring 


had been so ill 





That rubber tilin 


la in its storeroom as to cause the 
tiling to curl, warp, and loosen, has 
been charged in a suit for $2,393.13 and 
for $300 attorney fees brought by the 
Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co., fashionable 
footwear dealers, 715 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., against a firm or 

ling contractors, an agency for 
rubber flooring, and a bonding com 
pal betore Superior Judge lapaan 
The compfaint alleges that the cement 
floor on which the tiling had been laid 
was of inferior quality, that it was not 
moisture-proof, and that the adhesive 
applied was faulty in quality and the 
rubber composition not up to specifica- 
tions. A decision is expected early in 
Dece ber 


L. A. Rubber Imports 


Crude rubber receipts at the port of 


. 
Los Angeles are steadily increasing. 
One of the largest cargoes received at 
any Pacific port was delivered Nov. 7 
by the Kerr Line motorship Silver Fir, 
almost 10,000 cases from Sumatra 


Canada’s Footwear 


Exports Very Large 


Canada may prove to be the world’s 
largest exporter of rul footwear in 
the year 1928. The Uni States led in 
1927, with total exports amounting to 8,- 
140,601 pairs of rubber footwear valued at 
$7,072,937, while Canada ranked second, 





having exported 6,670,048 pairs valued at 
$5,701,115. The 1927 total for the United 

da decline of 4 per cent 
54 pairs, as compared 
ym the other 
} 


States represent 


auc 
in volume, or 337,: 
) 





with the year 192 | 
hand, Canada increased her exports by 
For the first six months of 
1928 Canada shows further large gains, 
while’ the United States apparently re- 
mains stationary For this half year, the 
U. S. exports amounted to approximately 


Vv 


39,985 pairs 


50 per cent of the entire year of 1927, 
while Canadian exports for the corre- 
sponding period amounted to 63 per cent 
f the entire year of 1927. This large in- 
crease in the Canadian trade of rubber foot- 


wear places Canada as leader during the 
first six months of 1928, exceeding the 
United States by 72,435 pairs. The excess 
is in the trade in canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
which during the 1928 period has 


» 


amounted to 3,536,692 pairs. 
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Automobile tire price reductions rang- 
ing from 2% to 8 per cent went into 
effect throughout the Dominion on 
Nov. 1. Other rubber goods are not 
affected. The reduction, which is made 
effective by all manufacturers, covers 
high pressure and balloon tires, but no 
reduction is made in truck or bus equip- 
ment, either pneumatic or solid. The 
reduction on balloon tires is uniformly 
5 per cent. The same companies re- 
duced prices of the same types of tires 
from 5 to 20 per cent on July 7, 1928. 
Any orders already placed for spring 
delivery will be protected against this 
decline. 

Bookings are in order for spring de- 
livery on garden lawn hose. Prices for 
next spring show a considerable reduc- 
tion from the levels that prevailed this 
yedr. The situation in rubber footwear 
remains unchanged and prices seem 
likely to continue as they are until the 
end of the calendar year. Spring or- 
ders for tennis shoes are now being 
booked. Prices on these are down about 
10 per cent as compared with last year. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods LCo., 
Ltd, recently celebrated the annual 
“Dunlop Night” at Columbus Hall, To- 
ronto, Ont., which closed the out-door 
activities of the Dunlop Amateur 
\thletic Association. The distribution 
of service buttons which the company 
awards every fifth year of service start- 
ing at ten years, was the evening’s fea- 
ture. Members of the Dunlop indus- 
trial family to the number of 253 are 
now wearing long service badges, with 
a total of 3,707 years of service to their 
credit. Hon. E. B. Ryckman, K. C. M. 
P., president of the Dunlop company 
and John Westren, vice president and 
general manager, presented the 47 but- 
tons to members who this year com- 
pleted another five years’ service with 
the company. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. Fifty salesmen and branch man- 
agers who recently attended the second 
annual sales convention of this company 
were told by C. A. Jones, vice president 
and general manager, that sales had 
grown “from nothing to over two and 
a half million dollars” in slightly over 
a year. The advertising program for 
1929 was presented by J. A. Thompson, 
advertising manager 


Ernest L. Kingsley 


Ernest L. Kingsley, manager of the 
Canadian branch of the North British 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., re- 
cently passed away at the age of 63, 
following a two months’ illness. Born 
in the United States he came to Toronto 
when nineteen and entered the business 
of his uncle, the late John D. King. 
After his uncle’s retirement he estab- 
lished a connection with the North 
British company, and since that time 
had carried on its Toronto business. 


J. S. McMurray, Gutta Percha & 
Rubber Ltd., Toronto, Ont., recently 
addressed the Canadian Export Club of 
Toronto. Mr. McMurray, who is a 
charter member of the club, is man- 
ager of his company’s office in London, 
Eng., and recently completed a_ busi- 
ness trip through Africa, India, Burma, 
the Straits Settlements and Java. 

A. D. Thornton, director of Domin- 
ion Rubber Co., Ltd., recently spon- 
sored a movie film on “The Romance 
of Rubber” before the members of the 
Montreal Rotary Club at one of their 
recent weekly luncheons. The picture 
showed the plantation of the United 
States Rubber Co. in Sumatra. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. F. G. 
Daniels and J. H. Webb of Montreal 
who are managing director and sec- 
retary-treasurer of this firm have re- 
cently purchased the movable and im- 
movable property of the Canadian 
Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Que., manufacturer of tire fab- 
ric. The amount involved in the sale 
of the immovable property including the 
company’s investment in the Sherbrooke 
Housing Co., is $1,875,000. The vaiue 
of the movables has not yet been set. 
This special meeting was presided over 
by H. L. Burrage, of Boston, president 
of Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills 
Co., Ltd. The Sherbrooke plant is 
equipped with 38,000 spindles and has a 
weekly output of 120,000 pounds of cot- 
ton fabric. 

Professor F. E. Lloyd, director of the 
Biological Bldg. McGill University, 
recently delivered a talk on rubber in the 
Far East and showed slides made from 
pictures taken by himself while engaged 
in rubber research work in Sumatra. 
He also showed a four reel film of the 
United States Rubber Co. rubber plan- 
tation in Sumatra. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Mani- 
toba). The six story building in Win- 
nipeg was recently destroyed by fire 
with an estimated loss of $300,000. 

Lt. Col. A. E. Massie, manager, Dom- 
inion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Maritime), is 
a patient at the St. John, N. B., hos- 
pital suffering from a serious illness. 

T. B. Inkpen, formerly merchandise 
manager of the St. John, N. B., branch 
of the Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., has 
taken over the management of the Hali- 
fax, N. S., branch sycceeding F. L. 
Hunter, resigned. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. Goodyear salesmen held two 
conferences lately. Eastern salesmen 
were guests of the company at Akron, 
O., where judges in the parade contest 
awarded first honors for the best unit 
to the Canadian delegation in its winter 
costumes of mittens and toques. Good- 
year’s western branch managers and 
salesmen attended a three day confer- 
ence at Regina, Sask., a city that is 
rapidly becoming the automotive mecca 
of Western Canada. 
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Obituary 





Noted Rubber Official 
and Philanthropist 


Colonel Henry Aaron Guinzburg, former 
vice president and treasurer of the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., died Nov. 16 of heart 


disease at his home, 941 Park Ave. He 
was seventy-two years old. 

He was born at Baltimore, Md., Apr. 
11, 1856, the son of the Rev. Dr. Aaron 


Guinzburg, a noted rabbi and writer and 





T 


nderwood & Underwood 


Col. H. A. Guinzburg 


one of the founders of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
family moved to Rochester, and later to 
3oston, Mass., and in the latter city the 
son was educated at the English High 
School. He then spent more than a year 
in Europe. 

Colonel Guinzburg conducted a commis- 
sion business in Boston until 1879, when he 
moved to Louis. In that city he be- 
came a railroad ticket broker and took an 
active part in civic affairs. He rose to 
power in the St. Louis Democratic or- 
ganization and was offered the nomination 
for mayor of St. Louis, which he declined. 
1898 he moved to New York and 
became an officer of the I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., retiring two years ago after 
having been with the company for thirty 
years. 

Always intensely interested in philan- 
thropic work, especially among his own 
people, he devoted many hours each day to 
federation and other charitable work. He 
was treasurer of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
for the last eight years and led many fund 
raising campaigns for Jewish charities. 

He was a member of Harmonie, Quaker 


St. 


In 


Ridge, and National Democratic Clubs, 
and of the Tammany Society. 
Surviving Colonel Guinzburg are his 


widow, Mrs. Leonie Kleinert Guinzburg ; 
a son, Harold K.; a daughter, Mrs. James 
Marshall: a brother, Richard Guinzburg; 
and a sister, Lillie Guinzburg. 

Funeral services were held on Nov. 18 
at Temple Emanu-El, the Rev. Dr. H. G. 





Enelow of the temple and Dr. Solomon 
Lowenstein, executive director of the Fed- 
eration for the Support of Jewish Philan- 


thropic Socieities, conducting the obse- 
quies. Cremation followed at the Fresh 
Pond Crematory, in Middle Village, 


Queens. 


Well-Known Chemical 
Engineer and Inventor 


Joseph Paul Devine, president of the 
J. P. Devine Mfg. Co., maker of chem- 
ical and general vacuum-drying apparatus, 
died on Oct. 28, at his home, 1372 Clinton 
St., Buffalo. He had just passed through 
a critical illness and was believed to 
convalescent, when he suffered the relapse 
which proved fatal. 
In the passing of Mr. Devine, the proc- 

industries and the rubber trade par- 
ticularly lose one of its foremost figures. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Jan. 4, 1867, 
of Irish and Quaker ancestry. He was 
educated in Philadelphia and traveled ex- 


be 


ess 

















Joseph P. Devine 


tensively abroad. While on a European 
trip he made a special study of devices for 
extracting moisture, and _ secured the 
American license to manufacture the Pass- 
burg evaporating apparatus, which he soon 
introduced into numerous rubber and other 
works to their advantage. Among the 
earliest beneficiaries of the new low-pres- 
sure, curing system which he developed 
were the American rubber shoe makers, 
who were enabled to vulcanize in 
two hours as compared with the former 
twelve hours’ exposure. He also 
largely instrumental in supplanting the old 
method of air-drying crude rubber with 
the more efficient vacuum process. 

As a practical chemist, he did much to 
emphasize the importance of chemical 
engineering in numerous industries. He 
was one of the pioneers in effecting the 
deresination of low-grade rubbers and 
other gums on a commercial scale, and 


shoes 


was 


perfected several efficient devices for the 
recovery 


of rubber and other solvents. 
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Other apparatus brought out by him ef- 
fected the fractional distillation ot essen- 
tial oils, and the rapid production of deli- 
cate pharmaceutical compounds. 

Among the well-known products which 
his researches in vacuum-drying made 
possible are included Postum Cereal and 
G. Washington Coffee. The fumigation of 
cotton, furs, and fabrics was also devel- 
oped by him for the federal government. 
While the late war was in progress he 
helped to establish plants for the recovery 
of potash in various states, and under his 
direction chemists were organized and 
plants installed for the production of dyes 
and intermediates on a large scale at a 
time when conditions abroad imperilled the 
industry. Mr. Devine also perfected an 
oil-heating system for high temperatures 
of great value in chemical trades. 

In order to better serve his extensive 
domestic and foreign trade, Mr. Devine 
less than a year ago reorganized his com- 
pany, giving it its present name and join- 
ing forces with the Mount Vernon Car Co. 

Mr. Devine was the author of “Problems 
in Vacuum Drying,” and was a member 
of the Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and the Japanese of 
America, and was the recipient of notable 
honors from many foreign governments. 
Ever genial and helpful, he had endeared 
himself to a host of friends. 


S« ciety 


Former General Manager 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


The death, which occurred on Nov. 13, 
of George Washington Daum, former vice 
president and general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., 
removes a well-known figure in the rubber 
industry, whose connection with the trade 
covered a period of twenty-seven years. 











G. W. Daum 


Born at Canton, O., on Feb. 22, 1885, 
Mr. Daum was appropriately given the 
name of George Washington. He was 
educated in the public schools and his first 
position was in the rubber department of 
the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. at Akron, 
O. He continued his studies, however, and 
attended night courses in engineering, law 
and architectural drawing. 

Mr. Daum’s business associations also in- 
cluded employment with the Alden Rubber 
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Goodrich  pleurisy Mr. Stephens had been in 


r 
poor health for some time. 


Co., Barberton, and The B. F. 
Rubber Co., Akron, and in 1909 he asso- 
ciated himself with the Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co. He began in the cost department 
of the latter became assistant 
superintendent, ndent, production 
manager and in April, 1924, was made vice 
president and general manager, from which 
position he resigned in the spring of 1927 

A devotee of th golf, he be- 





company, 
superinte 


game ot 


longed to various golf clubs and was a 
member of the B. P. O. E. and a 32nd 
degree Mason 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Car 
rie Orr Daum and a sister, Mrs. Arth 





Stoner of Salem Funeral services were 
held at the residenc: f his sister-in-law 
Mrs. O. C. Barber, where he died, it 
Akron, O., with burial Glendale cem« 
tery. 
E. A. Stephens 
Ernest A. Stephens \ native Dublin, Ireland, where 
Ernest A. Stephens, advertising man he was born in 1873, Mr. Stephens 
ager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber joined the Dunlop company in England 
N. Y¥ died Oct. 10 of in 1890 and was made manager of the 


Corp., Buffalo, 


aks, 
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London office in 1894. He was after- 
wards made manager of the Clipper 
Tire Co., Coventry, Eng., a subsidiary 
of Dunlop, going from there to the 
Dublin branch of Dunlop. In 1912 his 
health began to fail and he came to 
\merica where he was associated for 
a number of years on the editorial staff 
§ the Chilton Class publications. He 
rejoined Dunlop in 1920 at Buffalo, N. 
Y., remaining there until his death. 

Mr. Stephens is survived by his 
widow and three daughters. 


Lyman W. Evans 


Lyman W. Evans, advertising manager 
of the Firestone Footwear Co., Boston, 
Mass., passed away the latter part of Octo- 
ber after a brief illness. 

Mr. Evans was born in Marlboro, Mass., 
\pr. 28, 1892, and had been assistant sales 
manager of the Apsley Rubber Co. before 
his connection with the Firestone company. 

He was a member of the United Breth- 
ren Lodge, P. M. Royal Arch Chapter of 
Marlhoro and Eastern Star. Hudson, Mass. 


Dutch Rubber Propaganda 


copper in 
certain cir- 


that the 
under 


copper and 
latex may 


Jepart- dissolves 


I HE re ports ol! the Pri paganda I 
f Internat Association 


ment of the ational ammoniated 


for Rubber and other Cultivations in the cumstances lead to serious consequences. 
Netherlands Indies always m ike inte resting The case is recalled where the presence 
reading and the fifth annual report just of copper in ammoniated latex used be- 


exception tween the layers of fabric resulted in the 
may spontaneous combustion of the fabric thus 
together with the Rub- treated. Consequently latex has been re- 
participated in peatedly placed at the disposal of a big 
year chemical concern with the object of finding 
been decided to participate « more suitable preservative 
The department has succeeded Rubber Paving 
rubber manu- 
f propaganda The department has obtained permission 
from the Municipality of Rotterdam to 


assured of the 
Imperial As- lay a test piece of rubber paving in the 


received 
The Propaganda 


is no 
, Department, it 
be remembered, 

Association 
Spring Fair of 


ber Growers 
the Leipzig 
and it has 
regularly 

nvincing the 


this 


German 


im cf 





facturers of the importance 


for rubber and are now 


reguiar cooperation of the 


sociation of the German Rubber Industry Scheepstimmermanslaan of that city. After 
The department also took part in an ex- careful deliberation, it was decided to use 
hibition organized by the Trade School the block made by the North British 
for Shoemakers in The Hague. where Rubber Co of Edinburgh, with which 
pri paganda for the cre pe si le was carried excellent results have been obtained in 
on Glasgow and Edinburgh. In consultation 

It is to be noted that more attention with the chief engineer for roads in 


is being paid in Holland to this material 4% the stretch to be tested was 


for the purpose of soling shoes, the high selected with car tracks running through 
cost of leather soles have to a great ex it, as a good connection of stone paving 
tent stimulated interest in this article. and car tracks is a problem that has yet 
The question of preventing rubber soles to be solved. In Edinburgh, with the 
from slipping on wet pavements is still rubber paving there, a connection along 
receiving attention. It may be remembered the car tracks was obtained that after 
that the department offered a prize for ve years is still in splendid condition 
the best solution of the problem. At the and it is hoped results in Rotterdam will 


equally favorable 
Regarding the question as to whether 
of rubber could be elim- 


time no satisfactory remedy was suggested 
and the F over to th 
Rubber Experiment Station at Buitenzorg. 


turned 


matter was 
over production 


At the Government Gutta Percha Estate inated by putting surplus rubber at the 
Tjipetir, it was attempted to prepare sole disposal of municipalities for the purpose 
crepe from latex mixed with fine gutta f paving roads, the department states that 
percha flakes, but the results were negative under present circumstances, where the 
as the gutta percha did not assimilate osts of rubber paving even with rubber 
properly with the rubber. free, are so prohibitive, this is not yet 

possible. If the life of a good rubber 


Latex Preservative pavement were known and it could be 


j 


Ammonia still continues to be used as shown that in the long run rubber paving 
a preservative for latex in spite of the was cheaper, that would alter conditions 
various disadvantages attaching to its use. perhaps. But there is another problem. 


serious is that ammonia Rubber paving is something so new to 


One of the 


most 





ilmost all road engineers, and they know 
so little of its advantages that they would 
hardly undertake the high costs of rubber 
paving for their own account. 

The purpose of the rubber test at Rotter- 
dam is not so much to demonstrate that 
rubber pavement can be laid successfully, 
for this has already been shown in England 
and Scotland, but to enable the engineer 
on the Continent to observe rubber pave- 
ments at close quarters so that its out- 
standing merits may be proved. Once 
confidence has been gained in rubber pav- 
ing the high costs will no doubt be con- 
sidered a secondary question. 


Planting Discontinued on British 
Malaya Estates 


It is a generally accepted fact in Singa- 
pore that the estates in British Malaya 
have discontinued planting rubber except 
for squaring up corners. Reports to the 
effect that Malayan estates are planting 
bud-grafted rubber extensively are be- 
lieved to be erroneous. Many Malayan 
planters are not convinced that bud-graft- 
ing is aS much of a success as claimed, 
the impression being that bark renewal on 
bud-grafted trees is faulty, and that these 
trees are delicate and very susceptible to 
brown rust. It is admitted that tapping 
results the first two years are excellent, 
but it is claimed that after that period pro- 
duction rapidly decreases and amounts to 
even less than for ordinary trees. 


DuRING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 
1928, Canadian exports of pneumatic cas- 
ings numbered 1,214,128 as compared to 
1,292,294 in the same period of 1927. Ex- 
ports of inner tubes numbered 1,149,505 
in the first nine months of 1928 as com- 
pared to 1,413,886 in the first nine months 
of 1927. 























ubber Devices 


Conjurers Employ Elastic Material in Many Ingenious Ways to 


for Stage Magic 


Produce Mystifying Effects 


compounding, but, unlike the latter, it has very little to do 

with chemists, mixers, and mills, and nothing whatever to 

do with wriggling handcuffed “escape artists” or other so-called 
rubber men. Its practice is confined to the illusionists of the 
stage who so blandly urge you to watch their every movement, 
knowing that the closer you watch the less you will see. Indeed, 
the most elastic of all materials, rubber, finds many curious, in- 
genious, and indispensable uses in modern magic, of which here 
are a few interesting examples of the most popular illusions. 
A conjurer opens down 
the hinged side of a 


‘i is a black art of rubber confounding, as well as 


some conjurers do not bother with the costly, elaborate apparatus 
that others regard as necessary but get a realistic illusion merely 
with short lengths of piano wire attached to a metal frame on the 
recumbent subject, attaching the wires above to airplane shock 
absorber cords hidden with drapery and passed over concealed 
pulleys by assistants. Trick hoops with spring-hinged sections can 
be passed around the floating body to “prove” that it has neither 

visible nor invisible means of support 
Another use for blackened rubber cord is for aerial dancers. 
When they come upon the stage an assistant thrusts his hand 
through a slit in a black 





large wooden box, painted 
dull black inside, and set 
upon a topless table. He 
taps it inside with his 
wand to indicate its empty 
condition, passes the wand 
beneath the table, and 
closes the side. With 
some mumbo-jumbo talk 
as a preliminary, he then 
opens the side again, and, 
presto, out flies many 
ducks and pigeons. The 


(Sean soem 





LADY FLOATI 


drop curtain and hooks 
one of the heavy elastic 
cords to the “harness” on 
each dancer. Each dancer 
is then lifted and lowered 
from pulleys in the flies 
overhead, and she can 
cavort about in utter dis- 
regard of the law of 
gravitation. 














VANISHING A baffling trick is the 
CIGARETTE production from “no- 
where” of a bowl of 
water full of goldfish. 





trick is simple enough. 
The bottom of the box is 
hinged, and by touching 
a spring it swings up 
against the back, releas- 
ing into the box the fowl 












The magician first shows 
both sides of a large 
foulard kerchief, and then 
throwing it partly over 
his left forearm he pro- 
duces the little aquarium 














HUGE SNAKE GOLDFISH AND WATER. F - 
that had been tucked be- FROM HAT DISAPPEARING~ REAPPEARING FROM THE AIR, from beneath the foulard. 
tween the bottom and a LADY All he really does is to 
large sheet of strong : , , : extract the bowl with its 
‘eck Ge wether, te Rubber Finds Many Indispensable Uses in Magic J-inch tightly Sitting rub- 


edges of which had been 

well fastened to the lower edges of the box. When the fowl leave 
the box the sheet rubber springs up and looks like a flat bottom. 
A fringe around the table had hidden the bulging rubber sheet. 

Another clever use of sheeted black gum rubber occurs in the 
“disappearing-reappearing lady” trick. A cabinet, blackened inside 
and set upon a table, has a hinged door hanging down. A girl 
climbs into it and sits in a crouched position; and the side is turned 
up and fastened. The conjurer taps on the outside and then opens 
down the side. Apparently the cab..*: is empty, and to confirm 
such impression the inside is rapped w.in the wand. The side is 
then hooked up, the cabinet is tapped on top, and the side again 
lowered. The girl is found sitting in her original position. The 
fact is that she never left the cabinet, but merely pushed herself 
against the rubber sheeted back and then hid behind a blind of thin 
black sheet rubber which she has drawn down in the middle of the 
cabinet. The tapping on the outside was her cue tu let the rubber 
blind fly up and wriggle back to first posture. 

In a dark, seemingly empty cabinet open on its front side a head 
or skull brightly illuminated with many tiny lights hidden at the 
sides can appear at command and answer questions. The “head- 
less” body is concealed with mirrors set at an angle below the table, 
and the head appears when the operator causes a taut rubber 
curtain to fly up when the magician calls, “Appear!” 


In Mid-Air Like Mahomet’s Coffin 
In levitation, or the raising and floating of a person in mid-air, 


o5 


ber cover from a hanger 
on his vest and deftly remove the rubber cover while turning up 
the bowl behind the foulard. Drinking glasses filled with water 
or other fluids are easily inverted, too, when capped with almost 
invisible rubber covers that snap snugly over the rims. 


Rubber Fingers Seem to Pierce Hats 

Sometimes a magician startles an onlooker by borrowing his 
derby hat and after thrusting his forefinger through it returns the 
bowler undamaged. With sleight of hand the magician merely 
sticks a hollow, pink, rubber half finger with a bit of conjurer’s 
wax on the outside of the hat while holding the latter with his 
fingers outstretched inside. Some performers prefer a solid rubber 
finger with a pin on the end. 

Removing snakes, eggs, bananas, sausages, etc., from an empty 
hat looks mysterious, but it is easy enough with practice when 
the articles are rolled-up hollow rubber forms with ends pierced 
to enable them to quickly regain their shapes as air enters them 
when released from the compression of wire springs within the 
hat. Most of such trick stuff is imported from Germany and 
England. 

The vanishing cigarette puzzles many. It is made possible with 
a pull cord of the best quality of rubber threads covered with 
strong black silk. The cord is attached to the back of the opera- 
tor’s vest, passes down one of his coat sleeves, and is caught on 
a metal tube which is drawn down with the left hand into the palm 
of the right so that the cigarette may be palmed into it and then 








whisked out of sight Vith a larger and ventilated metal fake a 
canary can be palmed and made to vanish in the same way. When 
must disappear a bell-shaped rubber sucker moistened with 


an egg 
glycerine is attached to such a cord. A sucker, sometimes with a 
special hook, may al help to make a watch similarly vanish 


Real eggs, billiard balls, and the like are palmed with a rubber 








sucker held to a finger with a loop of catgut, the operator merely 
¢ the article around to the back of his hand so that the 
if tn be shown t e empty 


Rubber for Mind Readers and Mediums 
Many mind readers use rubber tubing. The performer may be 
ndfolded, but, when he wears a large oriental turban concealing 


earpieces connected with rubber tubing passing back of his chair 


nd under the stage to the darkened orchestra pit, he can easily 
get from a confederate using field glasses a good description of 
articles held up in the theatre, especially when a spotlight is moved 


over the audience 

Rubber tubing has been used by spirit mediums in many ways 
In one case a mouth organ set in a vase was played upon by a 
man who was caught behind a screen blowing into a rubber tube 
Another medium thus blew bubbles in a vessel of water to simulate 
the gurgling of a drowning person, while another used such tubing 
ir bulbs at either end, and laid under a rug, to send code 
signals in the dark to a confederate on the opposite side of a room 
to produce manifestations from spooks. 

One of the most useful of a magician’s accessories is the sheet 
rubber servante, a long, flat, deep pouch hidden on the back of a 
nt. It can hold all sorts of trumpery for pro- 
juction or rejection, and even liquids can be safely emptied into it. 

Where compressed air is available many inflatable rubber articles 
compressed within hats, cabinets, etc., can be quickly shaped to 
resemble skulls, dice, hams, liquor bottles, etc., the air being sup- 
plied through a rubber tube leading from behind a curtain, under 
a rug, and up through a hollow leg to the top of the magician’s 





table 

A rubber pocket inside a magician’s coat can be variously used 
One performer wl mater res spirits” carries in such a pocket 
a lot of fine gauze treated with luminous paint which he dexter- 


ously floats about on a darkened stage, and with which he carries 





or a ver ersa 
A pink ibber cache or handbox can be hidden in the palm 
of the hand and may hold a colored silk handerchief that is rolled 


up so small that it “disappears.” A handerchief rolled into a tiny 


ball may be plucked from a knee or an elbow and easily shaken 








out if a triangular bit of has been sewn into one corner. 

From an assist: m¢ atful of eggs may be taken, one at 
a time, if the eggs are of hollow rubber with ends pierced to admit 
or expel air while being palmed in and out of the helper’s mouth 

Then there is a rubber ball the size of a pea that a magician 
can put under any walnut shell he chooses and even beat the 
country circus gambler at his own game. 

~ ° r a) ] ~* ] 
Foreign Trade Circulars. 

Special circulars nfiaimin foreign rubber trade information 
are now being pu hed by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. ( 

NUMBER Specrat Cre LARS 
2115 ‘Exports of R r and Bal 
4 Exports of Casings from M trie 
129 Exports of Footwear from ( tries 
2143 Cor tive Footy Ex ted Stat Cana 
United Kine ring s of 1928 
Car Upkeep Decreases 

According to recent statistics the upkeep per car, during 1919 
was $281 per ye nv] tires were $82. In 1927 the upkeep 

ted to only $229, w tl st of tires but $40, less tha 

li it < eight re S 

I 1aition, the 1919 robabl iverage 1 but 5.000 mile 
while the tires of 1927, at a much decreased cost, give more mileage 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never 


} 


; 





theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 

trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 

may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is therefore 

glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

NUMBER INQUIRY 

1171 Manufacturers of rubber lined umbrella bags. 

1172 White collars made of rubber or composition rubber. 

1173 Data on Thiocol. 

1174 Manufacturers of pilot balloons. 

1175 Caoutchouc oil. 

1176 Makers of rubber force cups. 

1177 Continuous driers for reclaimed rubber. 

1178 Manufacturers of mineral rubber desirous of representation 
in England. 

1179 Rubber substance for coating the backs of mirrors. 

1180 Manufacturer of soap solution for cleaning molds. 

1181 Manufacturer of sugar wax. 

1182 Rubber helmets for firemen. 

1183 Tire splitter for use in the manufacture of reliners, blow- 
out patches, etc. 

1184 Manufacturers of scalp applicators 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below 
address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 











Num- City PURCHASE 
BER Com™MopDITY anp CounTRY rR AGENC 
34,132 Fire department supplies....San Juan, P. R.. .. Agency 
[ne BON secaeeesenccesees ...Jullundar, India . Purchase , 
34 S TOS caicrenesicnaees . Montevideo, Uruguay. . Purchase 
34,204 Splash-proof protectors for 
SEE enn awadetdesuenes Cardiff, Wales ........ Purchase 
C275 ‘TOMS GROSS coccccsces oe 1en, Germany ..... Purchase 
04.208 EVOOOTS cccccccces cove ce MUOGOM, SUMMA .0cccs Both 
34,237 Toys and balleons...........Rombay, India ....... 4 Agency 
34,289 Thread and elastic webbinz..Santiago, Chile........ Purchase 
De DOO cacsceeesesccevess London, England . Agency 
34.335 Transmission belting ....... Helsingfors, Finland... Agency 
oO gk eerie ee Hong Kong, China..... Agency 
34.437 Aprons and bathing caps .. London, England ..... Both 
34.438 Tires . eae sseeeeees Tunis, Tunisia ....... Agency 
34.442 Shoes and snmowshoes........ Munich, Germany ..... Agency 
34.496 Scrap rubber ....... ......Hamburg, Germany.... Agency 
$2 Druggists’ sundries .... Winnipeg, Canada..... Agency 
Rubber goods ce eudianowwes Hong Kong, China..... / Agency 
Boots and shoes..... Constantinople, Turkey. Agency 
_ eer ccos Ri PO Shecnsewee Agency 
4,569 Gloves and spiral packings... Nishi-ku, Japan ....... Both 
4.570 Elastic bands .......... oo Paris, Pramee ....c0e. Roth 
34.571 Sheeting ..... re Santiago, Chile...... Purchase 
4,572 Automobile goods ....Lahore, India .. .. Agency 


The End of Restriction 
An Inquest 
The termination of restriction on rubber exports was celebrated 
recently in the Rubber Exchange of London in a new song to 
an old tune, the words being as follows: 


Who killed Restriction ? 
\ d the Dutch, 


e, Si 





We made too much, 

We killed Restriction 

Who saw him die? 

I. said Uncle Sam, 
Reclaimed used like jam, 

I saw him die 

Who'll die his grave? 

We, said the smugglers. 
We were the jugglers, 

Ve'll dig his grave. 

Who'll toll the bell? 

, said Uncle Stanley, 
I must be manly, 

T’ll toll the bell. 

Who feels it most? 
We, said the deputati 
We lost our reputation, 

We feel it most. 


The refrain chanted at the end of each verse was a dolorous 


All the dealers and the brokers 

Tried to soothe their sore affliction 

When they heard of the death of poor old Restriction. 
When they heard of the death of poor old Restriction. 
India Rubber Journal. 
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Results of Restriction 


With the termination of the Stevenson 
rubber restriction plan has come the op- 
portunity for its adherents, while recapitu- 
lating the benefits it conferred, to have a 
last fling against the government for the 
clumsy way in which restriction was ended. 
A special article in the Financial Times 
endeavors to show just Wiat restriction 
accomplished. 

During the five years of restriction, the 
average export allowance was 67% per 
cent of standard production, and it is 
claimed that this had the effect of keeping 
500,000 tons of rubber off the market! 
That is to say, Malaya and Ceylon to- 
gether restricted exports to the amount of 
about 100,000 tons per annum. Which 
sounds rather strange after all the fuss 
made about overassessments and excessive 
tandard productions. If restriction really 

that amount of rubber off the market, 
a rush of rubber the world should 
yoded with by now! 
ywever, there is consolation further 
ug, which though not quite consistent 
with the foregoing statement about the half 
million tons of rubber kept off the market, 
has the advantage of offering a more 
cheering outlook. The paragraphs deal 
with estate accumulation and stocks in the 
hands of dealers in the East, which instead 
of increasing at the rate of 10,000 tons a 
month as the efficiency of restriction led 
everyone to believe, increased by only 
9,000 tons in three months, as the following 
table shows: 


1928 
etrtienmemmetsiaaadee — 
June July August Sept. 
fons Tons Tons Tons 
On estates, over 
100 acres 44,959 53,666 52,905 61,028 
Dealers, Penang 
and Singapore. 18,207 18,663 18,972 14,898 
Dealers (in re 
striction area). 13,560 9,055 12,147 9,683 
Totals 76,726 81,384 84,023 85,609 
At the same time, it is emphasized, 


visible stocks in London and America have 
been reduced by 28,500 tons, so that con- 
sumption seems to be in excess of produc- 
tion. 

The chief reason for restriction, the 
article in question continues, was to main- 
tain world supplies of raw rubber as near 
to probable requirements as posible, which 
is as good a way of putting it as any 
other. While consumption advanced by 
practically 50 per cent during the restric- 
tion period, production similarly increased, 
and proves how efficiently the restriction 
scheme fulfilled this primary purpose, it is 
pointed out. 

To the average 
the chief purpose of 


it seemed that 
was not 


person 
restriction 


to help increase production, as one might 
be led to believe from this statement, but 
to restrict, so as to improve prices. Of 
course in another place the writer does say 





that restriction filled its purpose of main- 

taining the price and illustrates this by 

the following table of average prices: 
Per Cent Average Price 


Quarter Export- —Per Quarter— 


Beginning able Shillings Pence 
November, 1922 ... 60 2.285 
February, 1923 . 60 | 2,858 
Sty SE: wenwsn 65 1 2.242 
August, 1923 .. 60 1 2.294 
November, 1923 60 1 2.175 
February, 1924 . 60 1 0.917 
ee. Bee sance 60 0 10.974 
August, 1924 .... 55 1 2.632 
November, 1924 .... 50 1 5.998 
February, 1925 . 55 1 7.356 
May, 1925 nha 65 3 2.469 
August, 1925 ... 75 3 7.269 
November, 1925 .. 85 3 10.709 
February, 1926 100 2 4.013 
May, 1926 Se 160 1 9,001 
August, 1926 .. 100 1 8,199 
November, 1926 . 80 1 7.265 
February, 1927 . 70 1 7.696 
cS. 60 1 6.165 
August, 1927 ... 60 1 4,620 
November, 1927 60 1 7.053 
February, 1928 60 1 0.438 
I te a 2 a 60 ( 9.150 
August, 1928 ...... 60 0 8.75 


Undoubtedly restriction had its uses but 
the above seems to demonstarte clearly 
enough that rather a strain is imposed on 
its warmest advocates to prove that it was 
a 100 per cent perfect remedy. 


Institution of Rubber Industry 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Sales Section opened its new sessions with 
a meeting at the Blackfriars Theater, Lon- 
don, on Oct. 15. Charles Baster initiated 
a discussion on “Should Rubber Salesmen 
Possess Technical Knowledge?” 

The London section of the Institution 
met on Nov. 5, at the Blackfriars Theater, 
London, to hear the first of two lectures 
of a popular character. The first was by 
Dr. J. J. Drakeley, head of the Department 
of Chemistry and Rubber Technology of 
the Northern Polytechnic. 


Firestone Opens Factory 
at Brentford, England 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Great Britain), Ltd., opened its new fac- 
tory, fronting the Great West Road at 
Brentford (Middlesex), Oct. 16, when a 
large number of guests were present to 
celebrate the event with the Firestone staff 
and representatives. Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., received the guests and conducted them 
around the establishment. Later on they 
were entertained at a luncheon and were 
addressed from across the Atlantic by 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., words 
were heard as distinctly as though spoken 
in the same room. The principal guest at 
was Sir William 
Secretary and M. P. for 


whose 


the luncheon Joyson- 
Hicks, Home 


Brentford Division. 
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Heads British Goodyear 
Plant at Wolverhampton 


H. A. Flannery, who was recently an- 
nounced by Vice President C. C. Slusser 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, as the general superintendent of 
the Goodyear plant at Wolverhampton, 
England, although one of the youngest of 
rubber executives, is conceded by those 
who know him best as exceptionally com- 
petent for that important post. He is 








H. A. Flannery 


particularly well versed in Goodyear 
methods and policies, having served with 
that concern solely since he left school. 
His rapid advancement well attests his 
capability. He will fill the place made 
vacant by the death of Thomas A. Linnane. 

Mr. Flannery was born Apr. 3, 1894, in 
Horseheads, N. Y., and after preparation 
at the Addison, N. Y., high school, en- 
tered Cornell University from which he 
graduated in 1917 with the degree of 
A. B. In the same year he entered the 
service of the Goodyear company in Akron 
and was put in charge of inspections in 
the specifications department. In 1920 he 
joined the tire design division, becoming 
assistant manager. In Aug., 1927, he was 
appointed division superintendent of the 
tire division in Plant 2; and this was fol- 
lowed by his latest appointment, taking 
effect Nov. 1, 1928. He has since sailed 
for England. 

Mr. Flannery is married, and, having 
few social affiliations, finds diversion chiefly 
in various athletic sports. He is known 
especially as a clever hand-ball player. 


National Rubber Policy 


There is a good deal of interest in the 
series of articles recently published on the 
subject of a national policy in the rubber 
industry. The first article stated that the 
first requirement was the provision of 
adequate statistical information in regard 
to the state of supply of raw product: 
stocks warehoused and afloat, and stocks 
in manufactures’ mills. The underlying 
thought to be further developed in future 
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articles is the great need of cooperation 
among manufacturers and producers. The 
great habit of secrecy with regard to manu- 
facturing processes 1S decried Other fac- 
nsideration, it will be 
f rubber 


tors requiring 
shown, are the standardization « 
goods, cooperative advertising and coopera 
tive research In connection with the 
latter, of course, the British Manufac- 
turers’ Research Association is attempting 
to do its best, and requires help in order 
be able to function more efficiently 
As is known, the Rubber Research Bill 
by which it is intended to give the required 
aid to the Research Association, has not 
fared very well in Parliament and there 
seems to be danger that it may be aban- 
doned altogether. This would be a pity 
as its resources must be supplemented by 
the compulsory levy which the Research 
Bill provides if it is to render proper 
ice to the British Rubber Industry 


serv 


Proposed Rubber Trust 


In a letter to the Financial Times, Sir 
Frank Nelson, M. P., after discussing the 
possibility of a shortage of rubber in a 
few years’ time—a possibility which has 
been mooted in more than one quarter- 
asks whether it is not time that the lead- 
ing British financial interests should con- 
sider the formation of a trust corporation, 
the objects and reasons of which should 
be primarily to safeguard the British rub- 
ber industry from any danger of it pass- 
ing into the control of America should 
lower prices stili intervene, forcing share- 
holders to sell, not only their holdings but 
the estates as well to foreign interests 


Commenting editorially on the rubber 
outlook, the Financial Times says in re- 
gard to this suggestion 


“There would certainly seem to be both 
room and need for some such organization 
as that suggested by Sir Frank Nelson 
: a trust which could apply itself 
to investments in shares and possibly also 
the material in times of depression. The 
idea is well worth exploration 


Russia 


The following official statistics regarding 
Russia’s imports of crude and manufactured 
rubber during 1926 and 1927, show an in 
crease in the arrivals of crude rubber, 
gutta percha and balata, but a considerable 


decrease in the imports ol manufactured 


goods 
; é 
Rubber r gutt I 
balata v.79? 4 
Waste 4 
Thread 883 466 
Sheets ar pla 1,601 
Solutior 7 8.8 
Soft rubber articles without 
ther material 823 
Soft rubber art s 
ther te 1 2738 7 ? 
Footwear 8 
Belting 4.4 14,537 
Hose 5.476 
Sheet wit 1 7 ¢ 
Solid tires ¢ 4.46 
Inner tubes 6,237 11,937 
Tire covers 44 54,914 
Conveyer belts 381 
Hard = rubber sheet 
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Rubber Buffers 


Much interest is displayed in Germany 
in the tests with the so-called rocket cars, 
which are moved along at great speed by 


the force resulting from the explosion of 
suitably arranged rockets. Some time ago, 
iS was reported in these columns in the 
InpIA Rusper Wortp, Opel had con- 
structed a special car for the purpose 
which was equipped with rubber tires. So far 
it is not known how the results obtained 
‘ompare with those previously achieved 
The engineer Max Valier, who is to under- 
take a new test with a manned rocket car 
constructed wholly of metal, has found a 
unique use for inner tubes in his car 
He uses an under inflated inner tube as 
shock absorber at the end of the axle by 
inding it four times around the axle 
this arrangement 
ul in numerous 
the engineer 


board It seems that 

has been most success! 
tests It was suggested to 
that he could have used one of the new 
types of rubber block bearings with better 
effect and without the risk he runs of hav- 
ing the tube burst. But these bearings and 


buffers are six to eight times as heavy as 


the para inner tube and since the weight 
of the car and of its parts must be kept 
as low as possible the tube must be given 
preference, and Valier plans to use these 
tubes for the same purpose also in future 


Acid and Alkali Resistance 
of Hard Rubber 


The importance of acid-resisting hard 
rubber vessels in the chemical industry 
is of course well known. In a recent is 
sue of the Gummi-Zeitung the degree of 
this resistance is demonstrated in a table 
compiled from a series of tests to show the 
reaction of hard rubber to various chem- 
icals. In each case 100 gr. of the chemical 
was used and allowed to act on the hard 
rubber during eight weeks At the end 

; Pe 


f this time the results were as follows 


Weight after 
reaction Change 





Reagent Gr in weight 
Sul; acid 99.997 —0.003 
Muriati 99.986 —0.014 
Muriati acid, ¢ +2% 
Brom 99.387 —0.61 
MPuriatic ; 1$¢ 1c 
NaNO2 100.043 0.043 
Muriatic a . ted 
with rr 9.914 RE 
1 i ¢ 101.4624 1.620 
phate at ted 99.983 0.017 
99.963 0.037 
1 99.99 0.010 
Ammonia, 1 30 0.307 
ncentrated solution cf com 
mon salt turate wit 
hlorine | 1 0.301 


This acid-resisting hard rubber is also 
taranteed to be able to withstand tem 
peratures up to 70°, but consumers have 


ound that much higher temperatures have 


» effect on it. The hard rubber is to be 
id in the form of massive plates, rods, 
tubes, disks, cocks and valves. For in- 
lation purposes special hard rubber mix- 





Increased Tire Prices 


It is learned that the firms belonging to 
the Association of German Rubber Tire 
Factories, namely: Continental of Han- 
nover, Deka of Berlin, Dunlop of Hanau, 
Excelsior of Hannover, Fulda of Fulda, 
Metzeler of Munich, Peters Union of 
Frankfurt a. M., Phoenix of Harburg, 
and Vorwerk of Barmen, have revised 
their list prices for dealers and consumers 
of pneumatic tires for passenger cars, 
giant pneumatics, super-elastic solid rub- 
ber tires, so that from Oct. 1, 1928, prices 
will be 10 per cent higher 


Buffer Cushions 


For unloading barrels and casks, the 
big beer breweries in Germany formerly 
employed cushions of rope. For some time 
rubber cushions filled with cork have been 
used instead. However, after about 18 
months the filling is flattened out to such 
an extent that it has to be renewed. For 
this purpose the rubber cushions have an 
opening at the side through which the 
old filling can be removed and a new fill- 
ing substituted. In spite of the fact that 
leather strips are used around the edges to 
prevent moisture from entering-the cush- 
ions, they do become damp and cold. As 
a consequence, a big brewery in Dort- 
mund has been experimenting with rubber 
cushions in which the filling is of sponge 
rubber enclosed in a rubberized fabric bag. 
Here the edges have been vulcanized to- 
gether and the entrance of moisture is 
excluded. These cushions have now been 
in use for about one and a half years and 
have proved to be very satisfactory, re- 
taining their elasticity and stability even 
under constant hard usage. 


Rubber Slippers 


Rubber has been used for tennis shoes, 
bathing shoes, and overshoes, but it does 
not appear to have found use in bedroom 
or house slippers, says the Gwmmi- 
Zeitung. This journal suggests that 
rubber slippers with linings of silk, wool 
or camel’s hair would not only be warm 
but practical too, as spots could easily be 
removed. They certainly could be made 
in as attractive styles and colors as any 
of leather or fabric. These slippers could 
be used for traveling, too, and could then 
be supplied with suitable waterproof 
covers. Being of rubber they could easily 
be rolled up to occupy as little space as 


possible 


L-P-W. A. G. Not Exclusive 


Licensees Anode Co. 


The Langbein-Pfanhauser-Werke A. G., 
Leipzig, Germany, is not the exclusive li- 
censee for exploiting patents of the Anode 
Rubber Co. for the electric deposition of 
rubber. This firm has only the rizht to 


make installations for licensees of the 
\node company 
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Rubber Exports 


fhe quantity of rubber exported during 
the first half of the present year showed 
a decrease of over 26,500 tons or nearly 
18'4 per cent, while the value decreased 
by $87,000,000 or 41.7 per cent, it appears 
from an address made by the acting gov- 
ernor, Sir Hayes Marriott, on the colony’s 
financial and general condition at a meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly. 

The total declared value of rubber ex- 
ported from British Malaya during the 
year ended July, 1928, was $378,199,000 on 
exports totaling 336,839 tons, against 
$590,969,000 on 404,247 tons for the pre- 
vious year and $891,871,000 on 360,678 tons 
for the year ending July 31, 1926, and as 
compared with $141,203,818 on the export 
of 222,996 tons for the prerestriction year 
ending July 31, 1922. 

The export duty has been twice re- 
duced during the year, first on Jan. 1, 
1928, when the duty was lowered from 
three cents per pound to 2 cents per 
pound, and again on July 1, 1928, when 
the duty was cut to one cent per pound. 


Rubber Propaganda 


At the same meeting the treasurer pro- 
posed a special grant of $34,826 to- 
wards propaganda work of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association in respect of 1928. 
In advancing this provision, the treasurer 
said that in 1924 the Rubber Growers’ 
Association prepared a comprehensive 
scheme of rubber propaganda which was 
to be spread over four years, and the 
council approved an annual contribution 
of $34,826 during that period. Last year 
a further grant of the same amount was 
approved. The Federated Malay States 
Government made a still larger contribution 
and is making a further one this year. At 
the end of 1927 the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation had a large credit balance in its 
propaganda fund; apart from the interest 
on its own investments, the income of the 
fund was derived solely from contributions 
made by the governments in the East. 
Nevertheless, the importance of propa- 
ganda to the rubber industry is felt to be 
a justification for continuing the grant 
for one year more. The motion was ap- 


proved. 


Rubber Research Institute 


The Rubber Research Institute here is 
finding itself the subject of a good deal 
of rather unfriendly criticism. The trouble 
may be said to have started as a result of 
the off-hand manner in which Dr. Bryce, 
head of the Institute, dismissed the claims 
made by the South India rubber scien- 
tist, Herbert Ashplant, regarding the re- 
lation of latex tube bore and productivity. 





Mr. Ashplant is known as a_ serious 
worker who has done much for the South 
India rubber industry, and a section of 
the press as well as leading planters were 
rather surprised at the manner in which 
Dr. Bryce repudiated the serious claims of 
an experienced scientist. This summary 
dismissal of claims, which, if they should 
prove to be valid would be of the greatest 
importance to the rubber industry has 
turned the full light of criticism on Dr. 
Bryce and his staff. 


Restriction End 
Regarded Passively 


The end of restriction is being 
garded with a good deal more of equanim- 
ity than might have been expected 
judging from what has appeared in the 
papers a little while back. While there 
are still a number of producers who re- 
gret restriction’s removal, most of them 
are accepting things without much grumb- 
ling. Many are glad to be able to pro- 
duce and export as they please and every- 
one seems to be settling down to the task 
of producing as cheaply as possible. While 
some pessimists predict the return of the 
dark days of 1921 and 1922 before re- 
striction was enforced, most people seem 
to be more hopeful. And certainly the 
situation is far different from what it was 
immediately before restriction. At that 
time financial! conditions all over the 
world were bad; business was slow and 
banks hard to approach on the subject of 
credits. Now most estates have had the 
opportunity of putting aside reserves, the 
problem of making the most of a re- 
stricted crop and producing at the most 
economic level, has prepared the average 
planter for the necessity of cutting down 
expense which is so pressing at the 
moment. And in fact, when reading over 
latest reports from rubber planting con- 
cerns, it is surprising to note how fre- 
quently one comes across the statement 
that the all-in costs are expected to be 
considerably lowered by next year. Some 
companies have stated that they expected 
to produce at an all-in cost of something 
like 6 pence to 7 pence per pound. An in- 
creasing number of companies has been 
attempting to meet the new con- 
ditions by amalgamation. One of the 
latest amalgamations is that of the St. 
Ives Rubber Co., Ltd., and the Amherst 
Estate (Selangor), Ltd. 

On the whole, it may be said, that 
having expected a serious drop in rubber, 
and having become accustomed to low 
take 
than 
fact 
the 


re 


prices again, there are many who 
the situation with more cheerfulness 
might be expected. 
people 


Of course the 
seem to feel that 
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that most 


for 


period of low prices can not endure 
much longer and that an era of higher 
prices will soon be on its way again, may 
have something to do with the attitude of 
the average rubber grower. Meanwhile 
the usual number of srggestions for meet- 
ing the condition expected after the ré- 
moval of restriction can be found in the 
daily paper. One of the most frequent 
suggestions one hears is that Sunday tap- 
ping should be cut out. At present all 
estates tap on Sunday too, and it is felt 
that a considerable reduction in output 
could easily be attained by the simple ex- 
pedient of giving the tappers a day off om 
Sunday. The trouble, however, is that 
the average owner would not pay for 
seven days if coolies work only six, and 
the coolies do not desire to rest on Sun- 
day or any other day if it means that a 
day’s wages will be lost. They are not 
Christians and Sunday means nothing to 
them. 


Rubber Stocks 


It is officially stated that the result of 
the census of stocks of rubber within the 
restriction area as on Sept. 30, 1928, on 
rubber estates over 100 acres, and in the 
hands of dealers is as follows: 








Estates Over Dealers’ 
100 Acres Stocks 
Tons Tons 
Federated M iy States 37,900 8,360 
Straits Settlements...... 5,920 658 
Dn deanonean 12,118 499 
DEE Oh ib nae obs eenis 4,429 105 
RSS ae 421 46 
ee 240 15 
WE ssessiscccccce Be 9,683 


Indian Labor 


A good deal of more or less acrid 
discussion has been called forth by the 
decision of the Indian Government to in- 
sist on a new wage standard for Tamil 
laborers on Malayan estates, which would 
raise the wages for male workers in cer- 
tain sections to 51 cents, and to 41 cents 
for females, and there is quite a bit of 
talk about defying the Indian Government. 
As has been pointed out by responsible 
members of the planting community and 
also by a section of the local press, it is 
easy to talk about defying the Indian 
Government, but so long as Malayan 
planters intend to use Tamil labor they 
will have to submit to the demands of the 
Indian Government with as good a grace 
as they can muster, unless of course they 
prefer to employ the higher priced, more 
efficient, but less docile Chinese rubber 
workers, 

The best that can be done, it is sug- 
gested, is to ask the Indian Government 
not to insist on the increase until the 
affairs of the rubber industry have shown 
a definite tendency to improve, as it is felt 
that the present is not a very opportune 
moment for the imposing of new burdens 
on the already sorely tried rubber in- 
dustry. 
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Planting Statistics 
f Agriculture, Inc 
try and Commerce, « Netherlands East 
Indies, has just published a volume of de- 
regarding the planted area, 





The Departme nt 





t the 


























tailed statistics 


output and exports of the most important 


Pr T 
crops 


With 979 estates sub- 


relerence to hevea, 


mitted details, against 922 the year before. 
Of these 979 estates, 535 are in Java and 
444 are in the outer possessions (Sumatra, 
Borneo, etc.). Plantations of rubber in the 


Dutch colonies are not always devoted ex- 


clusively to hevea. In some parts, particu- 


larly in East Java, a large number of 
estates interplant coffee with the young 
rubber. In other parts blocks of tea or 
another crop are to be found side by side 
with more or less extensive areas of rub- 


Sumatra, have considerable 
land at their disposal. 
Properly speaking, the hevea industry is 
-oncentrated in three centers: East Java, 
West Java and Sumatra, and the most im- 
portant is Sumatra. As compared with the 
year before, it is interesting to notice that 
there is a decrease in the total Java area. 
This was caused by the Government buy- 
ing back private lands in the Buitenzorg 


ticulariy in 


areas of reserve 


district, and actually does not affect the 
rubber industry The total area in the 
outer possessions increased from 844,724 


hectares to the 914,976 hectares of 1927. 
However, the planted area both in Java 
and Sumatra showed increases, the increase 
in Java being over 15,000 hectares and in 
Sumatra and other outer possessions more 
than 27,000 hectares. 

In the following table the details regard- 
ing the nature and immature areas in the 





















































" . ata hilacl 
the case of coffee, or on separate DiockKs on 


the same estate, is far more widespread in 
Java than in the outer possessions. Thus 
of the 979 estates listed, 479 planted hevea 
exclusively, and of the latter 317 were in 
the outer possessions (248 estates in Su- 
matra alone), and only 180 were in Java 
Of the 298 estates that interplanted other 
crops with the rubber, there were 246 in 
Java, 39 Sumatra and 13 in the other 
uter possessions. The usual combinations 
are rubber and tea ber and coffee, and 
to a lesser extent rubber and cocoa 
Areas and Outputs 


area of the 979 estate 
, 


1,565,02 


The total tes report- 
5 


ing came t hectares, 535 estates 
with a total area of 650,045 being in Java 
and 444 estates with a total area of 914,976 
in the outer possessions. But only 37.6 per 
cent of the total area has | 
all, the total area under r 
per cent. Expressed in hectares, the total 
area under hevea is 485,473, of which 210,- 
642 hectares are in Java and 274,831 are in 

(261,613 hectares in 
that the par- 


een planted at 


ubber being 31 


the 
Sumatra 


outer possessions 


alone), s estates, 


ber which is the favorite practice in West 
Java. As a matter fact, the habit of Netherlands East Indies are given in hec- 
planting ther rops vesides rubber, tares: 
Planted in Planted 
- - —_— —- Before Mature 
JAVA 7 1925 1924 192 1922 1922 Total Area 
Banta: 8 69 539 461 444 240 6,636 11,976 6,619 
Batavia 824 1,949 662 464 859 25,742 36,216 23,881 
Preanger $ 4,337 4,343 2,482 2,122 1,580 32,296 55,619 29,688 
Kediri 529 277 10¢ 18 10,246 12,040 9,823 
Pasoeroe 44 681 1,14 294 488 27,501 31,551 27,065 
Besoek gg 1 427 426 166 298 410 33,825 30,288 
Other J 45 80 1,433 1,309 727 653 20,058 29,415 17,714 
Totals 7,839 4,794 901 6,7 4.323 4,136 152,889 210,642 145,078 
Sersavna mt 
Lampong Dist : 209 500 (901 246 180 8,085 12,545 8,864 
East Coast S + 8.693 7,805 4,596 4,848 144.135 199,277 145,097 
Atie ar Depe cs é 
cies 2.554 1,062 925 419 5 14,324 22,452 14,183 
Othe oO i 
sions 63 2,107 1,353 1,199 2,877 26,280 40,557 26,097 
Totals $4 18,107 12,362 10,984 6,460 960 192,824 274,831 194,241 
T ta ° , nas = . >. cc ? s30n 7 
ies 43,97 2,901 22,263 17,744 10,783 12,096 345,713 485,473 339,319 
whether interplanted as a catch crop as in The total output of estate rubber in 


1927 came to 130,277 tons, of which 54,951 
tons came from Java and 75,326 tons from 
Sumatra. Estimates of 1928 outputs place 
the total figure at 133,037 tons. 


Native Rubber 


usually associated only 

3orneo, but it seems 
that in Java, too, the natives are paying 
more attention to hevea. Of course, native 
rubber plantations in Java will never be as 
important those in Sumatra. In 1927 
the planted area in Java owned by natives 
was 3,964 hectares, the mature part having 


an extent of 878 hectares. 


Native rubber is 


with Sumatra and 


as 


No data are available regarding the acre- 
age of rubber in the hands of natives in 
the outer possessions, and the figures for 
production even are estimated. For 1927 
they have been placed at 144,013 tons, in- 
cluding moisture and dirt, and the dry 
equivalent is calculated at 95,471 tons. 

It is reported that planting of rubber by 
natives has not stopped although the in- 
creases are naturally not at the same rate 
as in the previous years. Regarding 1928, 
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it is interesting to note that the serious de 
crease in exports of native rubber that was 
expected as a result of the low prices for 
rubber did not take place. In certain sec 
tions of the outer possessions, where rub- 
ber is not the main crop and the natives 
have extensive rice fields and are interested 
in other crops, as coffee and coconuts, there 
was a marked decrease in outputs, but in 
Djambi, Riouw and East Coast Sumatra, 
where the population depends largely on 
the income from rubber for its subsistence, 
there was comparatively little difference in 
the amounts exported. 

It is interesting to note further that the 
natives to a large extent seem to have 
found in rubber a crop peculiarly well 
suited to their habits of work, and that 
they have adapted themselves to the new 
conditions arising from the sharp drop in 
rubber with really remarkable readiness. 
It is therefore wise to continue to regard 
native rubber as a serious factor in the 
rubber market and to be prepared for con- 
tinued serious competition from this source. 
This competition, it is expected, will as- 
sume a more acute form when the areas 
opened up in 1923 come into bearing, for it 
is precisely during that period that most 
new planting was done. 

Regarding the exports from Djambi, a 
small drop is expected shortly, but this 
will not be due to lessened production but 
to the fact that authorities have issued new 
rulings regarding the condition in which 
rubber from this province is to be shipped. 
Thus the rubber blocks are not to be more 
than 3 cm. thick and are not to be trans- 
ported floating on the water, as has been 
the case up to the present. These rulings 
aim at improving the quality of the native 
product in the province, which is notorious 
for the high percentage of dirt and mois- 
ture contained—as high as 50 per cent, it 
has been found. 


Remilling Factories 


There were in all 39 factories in the 
outer possessions that had obtained permis- 
sion to engage in the business of remilling 
native rubber. The factories had a total 
number of 208 mills and an annual pro- 
ductive capacity of 46,649 metric tons in 
all. Of the number, 19, with 116 mills, 
operated in Borneo in 1927, producing 
5,445,552 kilos of treated rubber out of a 
total 10,074,598 kilos. The total number 
of factories working in'the outer posses- 
sions in December, 1927, was 27. At no 
time during the year were all the factories 
working, the highest average having been 
30 during the months of July and Novem- 
ber, respectively. 


French Tire Exports 

Exports of all kinds of rubber tires and 
tubes (solid and pneumatic for motor cars, 
motor cycles, and cycles) are included in 
one class in French export statistics, and 
the quantity is stated in gross weight in 
kilos (1 kilo 2.2 pounds). The total 
exports during the first nine months of 
1928 amounted to 17,069,500 kilos, as com- 
pared to 22,266,500 kilos in the first nine 
months of 1927. The number of automo- 
bile casings exported in the first nine 
months of 1928 is estimated at 1,331,410. 
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1,688,570. 


1,688,632. 


1,689,133. 


1,689,845. 


Machinery Patents 
United States 


1,687,824. Lastinc Macuine. This in- 
vention relates to the lasting of shoes 
comprising rubberized or rubber parts 
and the device is applicable to either 
right or left shoes. V. H. Bodle and 
F. G. Francisco, both of Akron, O., 
assignors to the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York. 

Vutcanizer Heap. This in- 

vention refers to an improved head tor 

use on horizontal vulcanizers in which 
the head is supported on a moveable 
carriage. It allows the head to be first 
unlocked or released, then moved out on 
the plane of the vulcanizer after which 
the carriage is moved transversely 
bringing the head out of alinement with 
the end of the vulcanizer to permit free 
access to its interior. H. L. Williams, 
assignor to the Williams Foundry & 
Machine Co., both of Akron. 


CEMENT CoaTING MACHINE. 
This machine is adapted for coating in- 
ner soles with cement. The device con- 
sists in cooperating coating and feed 
rolls provided with means for the appli- 
cation of an even, relatively thick coating 
from a reservoir. T. B. Huestis, as- 
signor to National India Rubber Co., 
both of Bristol, = 


PERFORATING MACHINE. This 
machine has particular utility in con- 
nection with the manufacture of rubber 
hose for removal of air trapped between 
the plies of fabric. J. Haase, as- 
signor to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, 


Arrpac Macuine. This in- 
vention relates to a device for inserting 
airbags in tire casings preparatory to 
vulcanization. The bag is collapsed 
from one side toward the center which 
permits it to be inserted in the tire 
casing where it springs to place. G. 

Wikle, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


1,690,164. Ture 


1,690,625. 


1,687,565. 


1,687,598. 


1,687,607. 


1,689,990. Rupper Mixer. In a mixer 
of the inclosed type this invention pro- 
vides a quick acting power operated 
door fog the feed hopper. The device 
is Bo & by a cock controlling air 
or hydraulic power. F. H. Banbury, 
assignor by mesne assignments to Far- 
rell-Birmingham Co., Inc., both of An- 
sonia, Conn. 


INSPECTION MACHINE. 
This apparatus facilitates the inspection 
of inner tubes by immersing and pass- 
ing them through a tank of water by 
an endless chain conveying device. J. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 


the B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
mu. me 
1,690,171. Automatic Batt CLASSIFIER. 


This invention is adapted to sort or 
classify golf ball centers or cores in 
accordance with their deformability un- 
der a given pressure. W. D. Kmentt, 
Akron, O., assignor to the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. 


COUNTERBALANCED TirRE Motp. 
The many objectionable operating fea- 
tures of the ordinary watch case tire 
vulcanizer are eliminated by this inven- 
tion which employs counterbalancing 
means for assisting the movement of 
the swinging sections of the mold. 
Peter de Mattia, Passaic, N. J., assignor 
by mesne assignments to National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 


MACHINE FOR AppLyING Ap- 
HESIVE Strips To Sores. C. Hunt, 
Lynn, Mass., assignor to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Rotary Bras Cutter. C. W. 
Steele, assignor to the Miller Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


Suittinc Macuine. A. E. 
Collins, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to the 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, both in O. 


1,687,674. Toot ror Loapinc RUBBER 


Here. Branks witH Wasuers. V. R. 
Lawson, assignor to Lawson-Whitehead 
Co., both of Boston, Mass. 


284,383. Die. 


284,384. 


1,687,872. InNeR Tube Macuine. C. E. 
Maynard, Northampton, assignor to the 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 

1,687,931. Heater Connection. W. E. 
Edgett, Indian Orchard, assignor to 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
both in Mass. 


1,688,232. MoLpING RuBBER DRAINING 
Boarps. J. P. Harkin, Thornbury, 
Australia. 

1,688,307. Separator. G. Gallie and B. 


D. Porritt, London, assignors to the Re- 
search Association of British Rubber 
& Tyre Manufacturers, Croydon, both 
in England. 

1,689,831. Tire Burtptnc Macuine. D. 
E. Hennessy, Milwaukee, Wis., assign- 
or to the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

1,690,615. Tire Vutcanizer. W. B. 
3urke, ast Cleveland, O. 

1,690,623. CoLtLApsip_e Core. P. De Mat- 
tia, Passaic, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co., Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


283,947. Tire MANUFACTURING APPA- 
RATUS. The United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A., assignee of 
W. L. Avery, Bishop's Stortford, Hert- 
fordshire, England 

284,051. Rupper CoaTING Fasric Appa- 
rATUS. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, assignee of C. Macbeth, 
Four Oaks, County of Warwick, and W. 
J. Dexter, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Lanca- 
shire, all in England. 

284,232. HotLtow ArticLteE Motp. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 
1, assignee of D. F. Twiss and E. A. 
Murphy, both of Birmingham, County of 
Warwick, all in England. 

The Dominion Rubber Co., 

Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, assignee of R. G 

Anderson, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

BLANK CUTTING MACHINE. The 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 

Que., assignee of R. G. Anderson, New 

Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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284,399 
eral 
H. A 
U.S. A 


Denmire, 


2+ 


295,323. Pre Fasri 


Fabrics ( rp 768 


295.434. Ri 
ner, of W. Gardner 
Bristol Rd., GI 

295,435. ABRADING 
ner, of W 
Bristol Rd 

296,193. CUTTING-ol 
Bradtord St., and B 
John St., 

296,331.7 
Goodyear 
Market St., 


ber Co., Ltd., 32 ( 
W. Willshaw and 
Dunlop, Erdington 

296,454. PREVENTING 
PERSIONS. Anode 
Throgmorton Ave., 
90 Thokoly-Ut 
linsyki-Utca, both 
Szegvari and G. | 
Goodrich Co., 
a 





tNot yet accepted 


7,945 IRE 
quette; assign 
both of Chicopee | 

1,688,355. PreseR\ 
or RUBBER Tr. M 
N. ]., assignor 
York, N. ¥ 

1,688,869 Tir! 

Ure., assigi 
Rubber Co., 

1, Oe RO. 312 ? 
Williams, Roselle, 
Western Electric ( 


land 


Watcu Casi 
Tire & Rubber 


Ne wark, assignees 
Crescent Rd., Madi 
i om 


BBER (RIN 


Chemical Co., Ltd., 


West, both 
UNPACKING 
Tire & Rut 
Akron, 

Kirk, Mogadore, bot! 
296,381. Motpinc P1 


and 


both 


Barberto 


INSULATING 


HEATER 


un 


The Gen- 
assignee of 


Akron, O., 


United Kingdom 


ZER,. Uryx 


elinghuysen Ave., 


DER 
Xx > 
ucester 

MaAcH 
Gardner & Sor 


, Lsloucester 


1aburgh St., 
Goodhall, 
sirmingham. 


N 
SEPARATION 
Lond 
Gotleb, 
Budape st, 


, of the B. F. 
Akron, O., U. 


Germany 


MACHINE 
Represented by R 


MACHINE 


strasse 


467,076. SPREADIN( 

Boecler, Paris 

Specht, Hamburg 

De signs 

1,045,861. DovuBLING 

Stickel, Georgenkircl 

. 43 
Process 
United States 

1,687 ,81 [use S 

\k UO. a 

ric , New Y N 
1,687,938. Propvuct 

Marertat, R. M 


V itapack 


LONDI 


N 


M. A 


Smith, 37 


both in N. | # 


E. Gard- 


ms (Gloucester), 


C. E. Gard- 
Gloucester ), 


P County 
Chemico Works, 
W eldon, 354 New 
irmingham. 
RUBBER STRIPS. 
ber 1144 East 
assignees of R. S. 
in O., U. S. A, 
ANT Dunlop Rub 


London, 
Fort 


or Dts- 
Ltd., 15 
(P. Klein, 
29 Dem- 

and A. 


Albert 


Hermann 
3, Berlin 


EXIBLI 
ne, Rosell 


Ma 


Mar 


Rubber Co., 


cts ForMED 
Rutherf rd, 
Corp., New 


ctors. R. R. 
assignor to 


New York, 


284,245 


284,435. Ri 


284,564. Rt 


295,547. ELastic 


1,689,793. Tire CasINnc. T. Midgley, 
Hampden, assignor to The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,690,114 Driep Lat 


COLLECTING SPRAY 


ices. R. Hopkinson, assignor to General 

Rubber Co., both of New York, N. Y. 
1,690,115. Snore Sore. T. B. Huestis, as- 

signor to National India Rubber Co., 


both of Bristol, R 
1,690,240. Tire. T. 
England, assignor to 
Rubber Corp. of America, Buftalo, N 
1,690,514. Tire Treap MANuFAcTuRE. H 
4. Walter, Barberton, and J. R. Crossan, 
Wadsworth, both in O., assignors to 


Norcross, Erdington, 
Dunlop Tire & 


Seiberling Rubber Co., a corp. of Dela- 
ware 
1,690,624. Tire B. De Mattia, Clifton, 


oe 
to National Rubber 
Akron 1, U 


assignments, 
Co., 


assigm 


Dy mesne 
Machinery 


Dominion of Canada 


Tire & 
M. S. 


The Hannon 
assignee of 


Ain TuBt 
Rubbe Co., Ltd., 
Hannon, both of Toronto, Ont. 

BBER ARTICLE MANUFACTURE 
The Veedip, Ltd., Brentford, County of 
Middlesex, assignee of S. D. Sutton, 
London, W. C. 1, both in England. 

BBER ARTICLE MANUFACTURE. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont- 
Que., assignee of E. Hazell, New 
is Dee Ge a ae 


The 
real, 
York, 


United Kingdom 


Fasric. H. Heltewig, 


2 Diekerstrasse, Wichl, Barmen, Ger- 
many 
296,085.+ Caste. General Cable Corp., 420 


Lexington Ave., New York, assignees of 
, 


F. M. Potter, Rome, both in N 

Ss. A 

TNot yet a cepted 

Germany 

466,700. Six-Section Batis. Dr. Istvan 
Dorogi, Dr. Lajos Dorogi and Dr. 
Dorogi & Co. Gummifabrik A. G., 
Buda-Pes Represented by W. Fritze, 


Berlin, S. W. 61 


Chemical Patents 
United States 


1,087,861 \ LERATOR. D1ImMEeTA-XYLYL- 
Guanipine.—C. J. T. Cronshaw and 
\V. J. S. Naunton, assignors to British 


Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., all of Manchester, 
ng 

688,491. Rupper Cork.—Raoul Grimoin 

Sanson, Paris and Hermann Daniel, 
Argenteuil, France 


Prastic Composition.—Carl 
Kulas, Leipzig, Germany 

1,688,707. AccELERATOR. Process of mak- 
ing thiocarbanilid—C. N. Hand and 
H. P. Rot Nitro, W. Va.,. assignors 


1.688, 500 


verts 


December 1, 1928 


to the Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 

Akron, O. 

1,688,755. Anti-OxipaAnT. Compound ob- 
tained by reacting guanidine and a 
hydroxy derivative of benzene. 1,688,756. 
ACCELERATOR, P-di-methyl-amino-phenyl- 
p-phenetidyl guanidine. 1,688,757. Ac- 
CELERATOR, P-di-methyl-amino-di-phenyl- 
guanidine. 1,688,758. AccELERATOR. P- 
di-methyl-amino-pheny]-o-tolyl-guanidine. 
= above patents granted to Winfield 

ott, assignor to the Rubber Service 
Liateheie Co., both of Akron, O. 

Composition. A lining com- 
position for metallic vessels, compris- 
ing a mixture of rubber, benzol and 
aluminum soap in the respective propor- 
tions of 10, 100, and 5.—Takanoshin 
Domoto, Osaka, Japan. 

1,689,008. WaAteRPRooF CoaTinc. Rub- 
ber latex compounded with casein and a 
poisonous compound of arsenic.—Arthur 
Biddle, Trenton, N. J., assigner to 
United States Products Corp. of 
\merica, a corporation of Del. 

1,689,570. Harp Russer. Reinforced hard 
rubber is made by admixing com- 
minuted hard rubber, disintegrated 
partially cured rubber, sulphur, fiber and 
rubber latex, drying, molding and vul- 
canizing—W. B. Wescott, assignor to 
Rubber Latex Research Corp., both of 
Boston, Mass. 

1,689,581. Srapitizep Latex. The Stabil- 
izer employed is blood proteid—M. R. 
Day, assignor to Rubber Latex Research 
Corp., both of Boston, Mass. 

1,689,628. BonpiInG RUBBER To METAL. 
Vulcanizable rubber composition is 
bonded by vulcanization to metal with a 
film comprising sulphur chloride directly 
contacting the metal—Harold Gray, 
Akron, O., assignor to the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,690,051. Puncture Proor Composi- 
TIon.—E. Board, White Lake, S. D. 
1,690,150. Latex Propucr. The process 
of thickening binders for plastic ma- 
terials comprises producing a reaction 
between hemoglobin in solution and 
zinc oxide.—W. B. Wescott, assignor to 
Rubber Latex Research Corp., both of 

soston, Mass. 

1,690,166. ACCELERATOR. A liquid solu- 
tion of thio-carbanilide and a plurity of 
different amines.—Harold Gray, Akron, 
O., assignor to the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y 


1,688,857. 


Dominion of Canada 
283,915. 


Rem« rv al of 


So_uTION ProcesstInc METHOD. 
solvent from solutions of 


solid materials—Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, assignee of W. S. 
Toh nston and A. W. Keen, New York, 


se 2 

283,927. RECLAIMING PROCESS. 
of rubber from fabric by a_ solvent 
which is non-active on the fabric, and 
removing the rubber.—The Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., assignee 


Separation 


of L. T. Smith, Kenvil, N. J.. U. S. A. 
284,014. RuBBER BINDER. \ binding 
medium for colors, varnishes and 
cements comprises comminuted, devul- 


canized rubber scrap dissolved in hydro- 
carbon under pressure and heat.— 
Johann Tengler, Tagerwilen, Canton 
Thurgau, Switzerland. 

284,093. Insect Lime. Rubber latex and 
a non-drying oily substance in aqueous 
dispersion—The United Products Corp. 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa., assignee of 
Arthur Biddle, Trenton, N. 7 U. m A. 
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United Kingdom 
295,387.+ LeatHer Susstitutes, Cotton 
is treated with aqueous dispersions of 
rubber.—Mechanical Rubber Co., Lisbon 
Rd., Cleveland, O., assignees of R. P. 
Rose and A. F. Owen, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

295,700. Dipepep ArticLtes.—Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., assignee 
of E. Hazell, New York, N. Y. 

296,107. Ruspper Depositions. A_ con- 
tinuous building-up process upon a tem- 
porary Or permanent backing or mold. 
The process may be electrophoretic, 
chemical or mechanical.—Anode Rubber 
Co., Ltd., 15 Throgmorton Ave., London. 

296,138. ELecrropeposiTion. In the elec- 
trodeposition of rubber from aqueous dis- 
persions insulated screens are employed 
to regulate the uniformity of thickness of 
the deposit—Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 15 
Throgmorton Ave., London. 

296,372.4 Footwear. Uppers, insoles and 
linings are connected together by vul- 
canizable rubber solution or latex.— 
J. W. Radburne, Rushden, Northampton- 
shire, assignee of Fresko Teknisk-Kemisk 
Fabrik, Akt., Gothersgade, Copenhagen. 

296,395. Rupper. Powdered rubber scrap 
is mixed with latex or a rubber solution, 
the water or solvent evaporated in vacuo 
and the sheeted product used in the same 
way as new rubber.—Cogedex Com- 
pagnie General d’Exploitation, 2, Rue de 
Italiens, Paris, France. 

296,398. ANTI-OXIDANT. A reaction 
product of a diamine and a napthalene 
derivative—Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignees of A. M. Clifford, both of 
Akron, O. 

296,451.¢ WATERPROOFED Fasrics. Fabrics 
containing yarns of thermoplastic cellulose 
derivatives are waterproofed with rubber 
solution —British Celanese, Ltd, 8 
Waterloo Place, London, assignees of C. 
Dreyfus and W. R. Blume, 15 East 26th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


tNot yet accepted. 


Germany 
467,863. RuBBeR MIxINGs FoR INSULATION. 
Oskar Fischer, Vienna. Represented 


by Dr. J. Oppenheimer, Berlin W. 15. 


General 


United States 
October 16, 1928* 


1,687,498. Printinc Buocx. C. _ Jaek, 
Bern, Switzerland, assignor of one- 
fourth to United Piece Dye Works, a 
corp. of New Jersey 

1,687,684. Heer. J. Nugent, San Jose, 
Calif. 

1,687,736. Hockey Stick ENp BUFFER. 


W. E. Root, Palmerston, Ont., Canada. 


1,687,761. Tire WARNING SIGNAL. W. F 
Hahn, Tampa, Fla. 

1,687,912. INsuLatep Conpuctor. E. B. 
Wheeler, assignor to Western Electric 


Co., Inc., both of New York, N. 
1,687,915. Snore. J. E. Williams, Spring 
City, Pa. 
1,688,116. Heer. J. Celenko, Bedford, O. 





*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 
Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on Thurs- 
day, and the patents of that issue bear date as 
of the fourth Tuesday thereafter 
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October 23, 1928* 


1,688,322. Time A. Alexander, New 
York, N. Y. 
1,688,671. Tire. W. A. Taylor, Detroit, 


Mich. 
1,688,682. Sprinc 
ATTACH MENT. 


SHACKLE ANTI-RATTLE 
H. E. Blomgren, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
1,688,841. Spring SHackie. J. F. Wal- 
lace, Shaker Heights, assignor to The 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleve- 

. land, both in O. 

1,689,000. Garter. H. C. Wagner, as- 
signor to The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Co., both of Beacon Falls, Conn. 

1,689,119. Corp Fasric. R. D. Evans, as 
signor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,689,168. Tire Strip. F. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


October 30, 1928* 
F. P. Lioy, Pas- 


Dickinson, 


1,689,398. SHoe INSOLE. 
saic, N. J. 

1,689,415. Pavinc Bock. 
lace, Newton, Mass. 

1,689,883. VeEHIcLE SuspeNsION. H. G. 
McComb, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, 


E. C. Wal- 


1,689,884. SHock Assorper. H. G. Mce- 
Comb, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
The Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
O. 

1,689,907. INNER Tuse. S. T. Allen, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 


November 6, 1928* 


1,690,134. ErastncG Device. M. A. 
Schmidt, Lyndhurst, N. J., and C. E. 
Wunderlich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,690,161. Packine. W. W._ Evans, 


Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,690,162. Vatve. J. L. Fitzpatrick, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

1,690,327. Treat Cup. 
apolis, Minn. 

1,690,365. HorsesHoE. 
cago, III. 

1,690,591. Soap Disw. H. F. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,690,613. INNER Tuse. F. J. 
Hiawatha, Kans. 

1,690,696. HEEL. 
more, Md., assignor to A. D. T. 
Newark, N. J. 

1,690,823. Tire. F. R. Klaus and F. H 
Meyer, Warren, O., assignors to The 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., a corp 
of Ohio. 

1,690,978. Toy 
Troy, Mont. 


L. Dinesen, Minne- 
R. E. Fruin, Chi- 
Nelthorpe, 
Austin, 


H. G. Norwood, Balti- 
Libby, 


Monoprane. L. Jatunn, 


Dominion of Canada 


October 9, 1928 


283,851. Stair Treap. G. S. Frazier, Se- 


bring, O., U. S. A. 
October 16, 1928 


283,966. Tire Gace. H. L. McPherson 
and J. H. Weatherford, co-inventors, 
both of Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 


283,991. Tire DeFLaTION SicNaL. H. R. 
Hughes, Kellogg, Idaho, U. S. A. 


284,104. HospiraL Pap anp Rinc. M. 

Hart, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
October 23, 1928 

284,131. Tort Boarp Prats. J. F. 
Holland, Mich., U. S. A 

284,163. CLutcH. B. 
blanca, Me rocco. 

284,170. Hat Cover. P. Neubauer, White 
Plains, N. Y., U. S. A. 

284,173. GasotinE Hose. J. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Duffy, 


Mauvillier, Casa- 


Oden, 


United Kingdom 
October 3, 1928 


295,187. Hert Pap. V. Buckland, 8 Grand 
Ave., Hove, Sussex. 

295,189. Rupper Block AND SLEEVE USED 
IN GRAMOPHONE. W. De Wrangel, 6 
Rue Cavalotti, Paris, France. 


295,190. Stack Pipe. W. Wyatt, The 
Kennels, Nutfield, Surrey. 
295,199. Lire Savine Suit. H. L. Beau- 


vais and B. F. Taylor, 137 McGill St., 
Montreal, Canada. 


295,215. Tir—E ATTACHMENT. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St., London, 
and F. Fellowes, Fort Dunlop, Erding 
ton, Birmingham. 

295,339. Boppin. G. Spencer, 3 Leth- 
bridge, Rd., and P. J. D. Hamilton, 64A, 
The Promenade, both in Southport, Lan- 
cashire. 


295,382. Jornt MAKING Packinec. Brit- 
ish Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Crown 
House, Aldwych, London, assignes of 
P. T. Sywert, 31 Washington Ave., 
Scotia, N. Y., U. S. / 

295,414. Vatve Howper. A. Hall and 
Ferranti, Ltd., Eagle Works, Tame St., 


Stalybridge, Cheshire 


295,424. HEE! G. S. Shaw, 24 Holland 
Rd., Wallasey, Cheshire 

295,489. Cycre Sappte. Powell & Han- 
mer, Ltd., and F. Hanmer, Chester St., 
Birmingham. 

295,497. Bat \. G. Nott, 18 Bank St., 


Melksham, Wiltshire 
October 10, 1928 


295,541. Mupcuarp. A. Levy-Picard, 55 
Pergolése, Paris, France 

295,568. Powper Purr. B. A. Levitt, 91 
Fort Washington Ave. New York, 
N. ¥. U: &.. A. 

295,682. Surcicat Truss. F. J. Stuart, 
1110 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


295,706.t Massace RoLier. 
Pernerstorfergasse, Vienna. 

295,806. ANTI-RATTLING Device. <A. S 
Cheston, 1 Mary Ann St., St. Paul's 
Square, Birmingham. 


October 17, 1928 


295,886. Exastic BANDAGE. J. Devane, 95 
St. Stephens Green, Dublin, Ireland. 
295,924. Fiexrste Jornt. A. S. Cheston, 
1 Mary Ann St., St. Paul’s Square, Bir- 
mingham, and W. Chinn, 94 Longford 
Rd., Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


NI 


P. Mayer, 5 
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se cya »~é % va se se a2. SA... 
296,152. MAssaGe RoLier W. A. E. 1,046,555. Teerninc Rinc. Carl Plaat, 
Crombie, 1 Westwood Park, Forest Hill, Niehlerstrasse 312, Koln-Nippes. 
| | - 
canna 1,046,902. Batuinc Suit. Rud. Modller 
296.153 [EE H arms 48 Mont- & Co., Rosenstrasse 2, Chemnitz. 
pe tise, Golders Green, London = 20 . ‘ : , 
pelier Rise, Golde . Lond 1,047,258. Basy Pants Gummiwaren- 
fabrik, M. Steinberg, Koln-Lindenthal. 


296,18 Resitient Drives For Moror- 
YCLES H. Collier & Sons, Ltd., and 
1, A. Coll 44 Plumstead Rd., Plum 
stead, Lond 

296,234 Bp Horn E. G. Beken and 
\ I Latchp le, 320 Witton R a Bir 
mingnan 

296,245 [EET ( A APPLIANCES. 

Brill, 29 Unter den Linden, Berlin, 

uy ma 

296,24 ARTIFICIAL Lims. J. Loth, 28 
Bergstrasse Ke nerania, Uer- 
many 

296,264. Brusu. H. Abrell and P. Trip- 
pell, both of 4 Dreikonigstrasse, Frei- 
urg, Breisgau, and O. Abrell, Anselfn- 
gel ear Engen, Baden, all in Germany. 

296,275. Hanp STAM G. Landgraf, 4 
Schuberstrasse, Leipsic, Germany. 


296,329. Trre. A. Ferretti and T. Laconi, 
430 Broadway St., San Francisco, Calit., 
U.S.A 

296,350. VeTertnary AppLiance. QO. Leh- 
mann, 52 Dufourstrasse, Bienne, Switzer- 


RES \. T. Gus- 


Suction DENT 
3 Olof Wijksgatan, Gothenburg, 





Gum- 


as 


296.370.7 


DovucHe. J 


Friedlander 
miwarenfabrik Ges., 3/7 W 


eserstrasse, 








signes of | Sa 62 Lohmuhlen- 
strass th of c Germany 
296,524. SHAVING \ LANCE Hersh- 
man’s Ltd., and I. Hershman, 1 Alba 
Gardens, Gok Green, London 
*s 
\ et accepte 
Germany 
467 574 TUBE Dr. Josef Talalay, Tem- 
pel fer Ufer 18 erlit Ss. W 61 
467,583. Trre with FaAsBri INSERT 
Asbest und-Gummiwerke, Aflred Cal- 
mon A. G., Hamburg 
De S1Y1 ~ 
1,045,816. Rupper a? CARDBOARD. 
Krieger & Stur Gommern, Prov. 
1,046,186. Typewriter Mat Liga Gum- 


miwerke Hausener Obergasse 2, Frank- 


furt a.M.-Hauss« 

1,046,279. Sponce Rupper INSERT FOR 
Tuses. Alice Knausz, Palisadenstrasse 
17, Berlin, N. O. 18 

1,046,329. Apvertisinc Letters. Walter 
Goldeck, Fichtestrasse 22, Kiel. 

1,046,354. Rim ror Mirrors. Hans En- 
gel, Geisbergstrasse 23, Berlin W. 50. 

1,046,521. Garter. Martha Hirche, née 
Preische, Friedrichstrasse 235, Berlin 
S. W. 48. 


1,047,601. 
Wornle, 


a.M.-Niederrad. 


1,047,610. 


1,047,830. 


BALL. 
Schlagerstrasse 21la., 


IMITATION 
Haus 


KNEE PROTECTOR. 


Bruno 
Frankfurt 


FooDSTUFFS. 
Waldfried, 


August Widenhorn, 
Hannover. 


Alinda Vos- 


try, née Reichardt, Homberg-Hochheide 


a. Rh 

1,047,853. Decoy Animas. Vereinigte 
Gummiwaren-Fabriken Wimpassing 
vorm. Menier-J. N. Reithoffer, Wim- 


passing N-Oe 


1,048,533. 
BELTING, etc 


Represented by W. Zim- 
mermann and E. Jourdan, Berlin S. W. 11. 


RUBBER 


O 


AND LEATHER SOLEs, 
skar Hentschel, Chem- 


nitzerstrasse 12, Dresden 24. 

1,048,811. Faucet Recurators. Rhein- 
ische Gummigesellchaft. W. Klotz & 
Co., Schutzenstrasse 64, Dusselhorf. 

1,048,996. ExcHANGEABLE Heet. Peter 
Kasthonig, Veronikastrasse 51, Essen. 

Prints 
United States 
1295. Goop (W1ncGcrootT) Year More 


Peopte Ripe oN Goopyvear TirES THAN 


ON ANY 


Goodyear 
Akron, O. 


OTHER 
Tire 
Published Aug. 1, 


The 
Inc., 


KIND. 
Rubber 


Tires. 
Co., 
1928. 


& 

















S. A. E. Bulletin. 
A Rubber 
Frame 


Brackets 


Pad Between Chassis 


and Body Sill 


Cushions and Silences the Body. 


TT TRG EPP eT 


ACRE TNT 





December 1, 1928 


Trade Marks 


United States 


Kinds of Trade Marks 
3eing Registered 


Two Now 


Under the rules of the United States Patent 
Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 
February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and 
arbitrary marks, while those registered under the 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section (1) (b) are non 
technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive 
or geographical matter or mere surnames. To be 
registered under the later act, trade marks must 
have been used for not less than one year. Marks 
registered under this act are being published for 
the first time when registered, any opposition 
taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


October 16, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 


248,035. Lexipe—sheet material made of 
fiber and rubber. United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

248,050. Representation of a map of the 
United States and the words: “1,000 
Mite Tire AND TusBe Repair Kirt” and 
“Boor’—portable automobile tire and 
tube repair kits. Mohawk-Merrill Tire 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


248,056. 
the representation 


Representation of an arrow, above 
the word: “ArcH- 


EROID”’; beneath the representation the 
words: “Sport Fasric’—treated textile 
fabrics. Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Mass. 

248,146. RusBerSan—sponges. Waldemar 


Vernet, New York, N. Y. 


248,245. Oval containing the representa- 
tion of a female figure—bed and crib 
sheeting. J. C. Penney Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and New York, N. Y. 

248,2 HurrICANE—composition roofing. 
H. H. Honigbaum, doing business as 

a, ee Roofing Co., New York, 


248,298. TyRWELDER—tire vulcanizing ma- 
chine. The Akron Tyrwelder Co., 
Akron, O. 


October 23, 1905 
Act of February 20, 1905 


248,436. Fancy design—hose, packing and 
belting. Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co.,, 
Trenton, N. J. 

248,447. Prus Four—golf balls. The 
Thomas Agency, Chicago, III. 

248,516. Somos—elastic supporters, band- 
ages and belts, etc. Etablissements Tex- 
tiles de Pfetterhouse, Pfetterhouse, 
France. 

October 30, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 

248,753. Fancy design containing the 
word: “BospaL”—rubber and asbestos 
Mechanical packings and belts. United 


States Products Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


248,787. Fancy design containing the 
words: “Cres Corp’—rubber sheathed 
portable electric cord. Crescent Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


Act of March 19, 1920 


248,886. RucBy—pneumatic tires and 
tubes. The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and Cudahy, Wis. 


248,892. Non-Stip—fiexible steel and rub- 
ber rulers. W. R. Mestler, doing busi- 
ness as The National Rule Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
















December 1, 1928 


November 6, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 

248,910. Fanciful representation beneath 
which is the word: “Dopo”—golf balls, 

, clubs and bags. The Shield Co., Inc., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

248,917. Locxep ArcH—boots, shoes and 

slippers of leather, rubber, canvas, tex- 
tile, etc. Woodbury Shoe Mig. Co., 
Derry, N. H. 

248,918. RITEFORM 
leather, rubber, etc. 

: York, N. Y. 

| 248,925. Gray StreEaAK—basketball shoes 
of rubber and canvas. The Draper-May- 
nard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 

248,942. Representation of a girl’s head, in 
the background a pennant with the 
words: “THe ANNA Mation”—boots, 
shoes and slippers of leather, rubber, etc. 
Woodbury Shoe Mfg. Co., Derry, N. H. 

248,961. No-MarK—footwear, soles, heels, 
overshoes, boots, etc. Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y 

| 248,989. Anna Mation—boots, shoes and 
slippers of leather, rubber, etc. _Wood- 
bury Shoe Mfg. Co., Derry, N. H. 

248,990. Pictorial representation of a gar- 


SHoEs—shoes of 
Louis Lowy, New 


ter enclosing the letters: “CHS”; above 
the representation the words: “THE 
DistinctivE GARTER”’—garters, C. H. 


Suckel, doing business as C. H. S. Garter 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

249,036. Tue CLrara Barton SHoE—shoes 
of leather, rubber, rubber composition, 
etc. Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., Faribault, 
Minn. 

249,055. Representation of an arch beneath 
which are the words: “Lockep ArcH”— 
boots, shoes and slippers of leather, rub- 
ber, etc. Woodbury Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Derry, N. H. 

249,056. Representation of a locked arch 
—boots, shoes and slippers of leather, 
rubber, etc. Woodbury Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Derry, N. H. 

249.074. “PosturireE To Foster Your 
PosTurE”—shoes of leather, rubber, etc. 
Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc., New York, 


we: Bs 

249,112. Metrat Master—hose for use 
with welding and cutting equipment. 
Purox Co., Denver, Colo. 

249,174. Par a-TONE—shower curtain. 


Para Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. 
Act of March 19, 1920 


249.201. Parits—dress shields. I. B. Klein- 
ert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


249,205. 
flooring, etc. 
ness as Templar 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


249,207. CrysTaL—nursing nipples and 
surgical gloves. The Pyramid Rubber 
Specialty Co., Ravenna, O. 


249,224. Howr—pneumatic tires and the 
inner tubes and outer casings thereof. 
Sterling Tire Corp., doing business as 
Hardwear Tire Corp., Rutherford, N. J. 


Sta-Brite—liquid soap for rubber 
Walter Marvin, doing busi- 
Oil Products Co., 


Dominion of Canada 


October 9, 1928 


44.771. “Rurrur’—overshoes, heels, boots, 
gloves, dress shields, etc. Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


44.791. Letter “F” within a red shield-like 


device. Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, 
Mass., U. S. A. 
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October 30, 1928 Rubber Co., Ltd., Denison Ave., Gran- 
44.914. “Rupper-Var’—semi liquid floor by, Quebec, Canada. 
polish for rubber floors. Continental 492,013. Cressonite—blocks and tiles. 


Chemical Corp. of Illinois, Watseka, 
in. Uo f 
44.921. “PowerRPLus” — goods manutfac- 
tured of rubber, rubber compositions or 
rubber substitutes. Dunlop Tire & Rub- 

ber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


United Kingdom 
October 3, 1928 


493.092. “Raprer”—golf balls, etc. Don- 
aldson Mfg. Co., Ltd., la, Blythswood 
? 


Square, Glasgow, C, 2. 
October 10, 1928 


492,742. MAMMOT H—rubber, balata or 
gutta percha belting. Dick’s Asbestos 
Co., Ltd., Cory Bldgs., 117, Fenchurch 
St., London, E. C. 3. 


October 17, 1928 
492,461. Prytex—soles and heels. Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 
492,758. “ErcoLite” and “Mape In Enc- 
LAND’—boot and shoe soles and sheet- 
ing of rubber. Robert Brierly, Ltd., 24, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 
October 24, 1928 
491,769. Fancy representation containing 
the words: “ViKING” and “THE MINER 
Russer Co., Lim1TeD”—boots, shoes, slip- 


pers, leggings, gaiters, clogs and gal- 
oshes of rubber or leather. The Miner 


Nederlandsche Gutta Percha Maatschappij, 
Anna Paulownastraat 95, Den Haag, 
Holland. 

493,366. Oxorap—heels and tips for boots 
and shoes. Redfern’s Rubber Works, 
Ltd, Dawson and Springbank ‘Sts., 
Hyde, near Manchester. 

493,475. HarLEQuIN—erasers, etc. George 
Rowney & Co., Ltd., 10 and 11, Percy 
St., Tottenham Court Rd., London, W1. 


Designs 
United States 

76,617. Tire. Term -14 years. J, H. 
Kohsiek, assignor to The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

76,791. SHoe Sore. Term 14 years. A. 
S. Funk and E. S. Bott, assignors to La 
ay Rubber Mills Co., all of La Crosse, 

is. 


76,799. GoLtosH. Term 3% years. 


y W. 
Ihnen, New York, N. Y. 


B. 


Dominion of Canada 
8,067, 8,068, 8,069, 8.070. Tire. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

8,076. SoLe For Boots anp SuHoes. Phil- 
ips Rubber Soles, Ltd., London, Eng. 
8,099. Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. 


Leader in German-American Rubber Trade 


To have been engaged over half a 
century in the rubber trade in Germany and 
the United States and to have won a host 





Blank-Stoller 
William Schrader 


Inc 


of warm friends and a high place in the in- 
dustry of both countries, is the good for- 
tune of William F. A. Schrader, treasurer 
of the Atlantic Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 


Mr. Schrader was born July 5, 1861, at 
Harburg-Elbe, Germany, and was educated 
at the city high school, graduating in 1877. 


After serving as an apprentice with Schulte 
& Schemmann, Hamburg, for four years, in 
1881, he became a clerk for the rubber 
goods firm of Dr. Heinrich Traun-Soehne, 


Hamburg. Eight years later he was made 
manager of the firm’s branch in New York. 
A year afterward with William Ehlers he 
formed the partnership of Schrader & 
Ehlers. At the same time he became treas- 
urer of the Excelsior Rubber Works, the 
business of which was later taken over by 
the Traun Rubber Co., to be succeeded in 
turn in 1919 by the Atlantic Rubber Manu- 
facturing Corp., Mr. Schrader continuing 
as treasurer. 

William Schrader is a member of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn; a mem- 
ber of Schrader & Ehlers, importers, and 
sole distributers of the New York Ham- 
burger Gummiwaaren Co., treasurer of the 
Atlantic company, as stated; and secretary- 
treasurer of the American Clay Pipe 
Works. His address is 239 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 






Census of Manufactures, 1927 


a 


Rubber Belting, Hose and Tubing, and Packing Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
: " In 1925 the industry was represented by 126 establishments, the 


’ ye Department of Commerce announces that, according to decrease to 109 in 1927 being the net result of a loss of 28 estab- 
da 
n 1928 











































































ta collected at the biennial census of manufactures taken lishments and a gain of 11. Of the 28 establishments lost to the 





: 1928. establishments engaged in the manufacture of rubber belt industry, 6 were idle throughout the year, 16 went out of business 
: eubber hose and tubing nd rubber packing reported the prior to 1927, and 6 reported commodities other than tires and 
tin 1927 of : er belting valued at $22.106,760, a de tubes as principal products and were therefore transferred to the 
luction, in 192, g valued at $ ’ [ 
anne BO nee cont compare vith $23,481,072 reported for appropriate industries. 
! [ i ; 
25, the last preceding 1s year: rubber hose and tubing valued [he statistics for 1927 and 1925 are presented in the following 
37 26 5 Q ner , mared bh $35 ; . : , >. : “ii 
at $37,368,594, an increase 48 per cent as compared with $35, tables. The figures for 1927 are preliminary and subject to such 
643.822 for 1925; and rubber packing valued at $4,632,043, an in correction as may be found necessary after further examination 
crease of 4.2 per cent compared with $4,443,803 for 1925. of the returns 
The following statement vs the production of rubber belt 
ing, hose, tubing, a acking, by kinds, quantities, and values, TABLE 1—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1927 AND 1925 
g I 1 - 
for 1927 and 1925 he figures f 1927 are preliminary and sub- 
for 1927 and 192 . ae | a phe: Per Cent 
ect to such correction as may be found necessary after further of In- 
xamination of. the returns crease (+) 
exam or De- 
: 1927 1925 crease (—) 
— ; P Number of establishments 109 126 —13.5 
I Cent Z Wage earners (average number)*... 78,25¢€ 81,640 -— 4] 
_Increase o Wagest ha $120,063,854 $120,614,081 0.5 
pBer Bt N < ives Decrease (—) Cost of materials, factory supplies, 
I “—_ $22 106.7¢ $23.481.072 am $9 fuel and purchased power, totalt $499,220,642 $559,940,978 —10.8 
Transs ions Materials and supplies vee $488,167,931 t oie iaie 
Numbe { establishment 19 23 Fuel and power a ctececs Lee enn 
Pounds 23.26 x ° ; : : Products, total valuet -+seeeee $869,688,063 $925,001,520 — 6.0 
Value ; 674,242 $15,145,579 ( Tires and inner tubes........ . $777,668,671 $822,138,213 — 5.4 
a Other products ...............4. $92,019,392 $102,863,307 10.5 
Numbe establis 18 17 Value added by manufacture§...... $370,.467,421 $365,060,542 + 1.5 
Pounds 68.77 _ ’ PT <cnencnenesedseeeees $92,025 403,227 +46.8 
Value ¢ ¢ $5 868 8 - 
ae st _ ~ — , e “Not including salaried employes 
umb: pone . ; , . . 
Pounds 3.866.269 Wa ets are tThe amount of manufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the 
Va juantity reporte 64,966 } ae nae one 42.2 census figures, for the reason that no data are collected in regard to a 
ae ~ $491 299 | 22,407 ,2 5.4 number of items of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, deprecia- 


Rubber Hose and Tubing on, taxes, insurance and advertising 
Total value $ 368,594 $35,643,822 4 tNot reported separately. 


2) 


Garden § Value of products less cost of materials, factory supplies, fuel and pur- 























Number of establishment - 3] 43 4.5 hased power 
Feet 65,699 I45 <4.2 
Value 7 252 11,514,092 — 7 
Five: i i alia 15 14 es TABLE 2—RUBBER TIRES AND INNER TUBES—PRODUCTION BY 
Feet 14 24 10,835,829 29 KIND, QUANTITY AND VALUE 1927 AND 1925 
Value $5,720,549 $5,400,619 5.9 
All other Per Cent 
Number of estal ent é : . P : of Increase 
Feet $2,712,762 . , . ; 192 1925 or Decrease* 
Value uantity reporte $17.607.151) 018 790 111 _ Rubber tires and inner tubes made 
(Not. reported $4 405 64 15,/27,11 «5-6 in all rubber industries, aggre 
Rubber Packing OE WE saiccnewakberseaes -» $779,252,254 $824,548,604 — §.5 
Numb f estat ; : _— - — - 
se ~ e 14.740.141 ° Made in the tire and tube industry, 
Vetus $4,632.04 $4 442.203 4.2 value PR Ee Pee ° $777,668,671 $822.138,213 a= $4 
coe Secondary products of other indus 
®No dat tries, value ... s saltieli ii tne olces da eel $1,583,583 $2,410,391 34.3 
] : Pneumati 
2 Motor-vehicle, except motorcycle 
Casings 
Tota] number 784,073 4 81 
Sa Total value 491,733 — 3.5 
Rubber Tires and Inner Tubes = Pec ‘ 
HE Department of Commerce announces that, according to data . 
collected at the biennial census of manufactures taken in 1928, 30,763,117 . 
the total production of rubber tires and inner tubes in 1927 was deine Ce TUT tee neenens $307,519.515 * 
y Ay c c " -< , ’ nner tubes 
valued $779,252,254, a decrease of 5.5 per cent as compared with Total number ...... wees 70,855,455 77,387,836 — 84 
$824,548,604 reported for 1925, the last preceding census year $105,487,386 $118,234,658 —10.8 
The 1927 total includes $1,583,583 representing the value of rubber 33.642,868 : 
tires and tubes made as secondary products by establishments $52,193,081 , 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of other rubber goods. 37.212.587 . 
The numbers and values of the principal classes of products, for - $53,294,306 , 
1927 in comparison with 1925, are as follows: Casings for motor C 
vehicles, exclusive of motorcycles—1927, 63,549,949, valued $633, _2-801,206 2,511,661 +11.5 
582,246; 1925, 58,784,073, valued $656,491,733; increase in numbe: ees =| ne 13.9 
8.1 per cent; decrease in value, 3.5 per cent. Inner tubes tv: 

- ”» aneee Age $1,159.51 2,080,773 7 
motor vehicles, exclusive of motorcycles—1927, 70,855,455, valued 63564033 | 
$105,487,386: 1925, 77,387,836, valued $118,234,658; decrease in 2,015,181 . 

. ' . $2,079,771 

number, 8.4; decrease in value, 10.8 per cent. Casings and tubes od 
for motorcycles and bicycles—1927, 2,801,260, valued $3,449,724; _ 351,367 430,888 —18.5 

m= OC m . £2.06) 207 sian . c alue . Serer $210,444 $396,394 —46.9 
1925, 2,511,661, valued $3,961,327; increase in number, 11.5 per All other casings and tubes, value. $109,758 bd eo 
cent; decrease in value, 12.9 per cent. Solid and cushion 

- 20 . or-vehicle 

( us : s re y ) 92 38 » oO otor-ve 
_ Of the 109 establishments reporting for 1927, 38 were located SEM ‘wade badsasienesawede 812,548 1,035,226 —21.5 
in Ohio, 10 in New Jersey, 10 in Pennsylvania, 7 in Indiana, 5 in | eter phhetrnpentee $34.985.419 $43'870/387 —20°3 

ea ~ 9: ‘ - e ~ 4: re . All other, including carriage and 
lowa, 4 each in California, Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin, ian then “ie.......... eas $1,990,499 497 


3 in Maryland, 3 in Nebraska, 2 each in Colorado, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and North Carolina, and 1 each in Alabama, *Not reported separately. 
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New York Exchange 


RANSACTIONS on the Rubber 
Exchange from October 25 to 
November 24 inclusive were 10,- 


7 


27,257.5 tons, com- 


903 lots, equivalent to 
pared with 16,730 tons done from Sep- 
tember 24 to October 24 inclusive. This 
increase of practically 39 per cent marks 
the trade reaction to the discontinuance 
of the Stevenson plan of export restric- 
tion of crude rubber from British owned 
plantations. 

Summarized by weekly 
course of the market was as follows: 

Trading during the week ended October 
27 exhibited little interest in rubber fu- 
tures and prices moved very narrowly. A 
general waiting attitude prevailed but the 
tone of the market was steady. Contracts 
sold amounted to 2,168.5 tons. Trading 
was very quiet owing to general lack of 


periods the 


Crupet Rupeer 


ers were waiting for news reports regard- 
ing shipping expectations from the Far 
Eastern markets. The removal of restric- 
tion on November 1 was already dis- 
counted and had no effect on the market. 
The interest in trading improved and 
brought the volume of dealings up to 4,- 
952.5 tons or more than double that of 
the previous week. There was slight 
upward movement of prices. 

Spot ribs closed on November 3 at 18.80 


a 


cents nominal and “BB” blanket crepe 
closed at 18.20 cents nominal. Transac- 
tions on “A” contract futures closed as 
follows: December, 18.60 cents; January, 
18.50 cents; March, 18.60 cents; May, 
18.80 cents; July 19.10 cents; August, 


19.00 cents; September, 19.20 cents. 
During the week terminated November 
10 a holiday intervened for national elec- 
tions. The contracts sold were equivalent 
to 3,965 tons. The market was steady but 


MARKET REVIEWS 


September futures were 18.70 cents. 

Trading during the week ended Novem 
ber 17 included 3.556 contracts equivalent 
to 8890 tons or more than double the 
tonnage of the previous week due in part 
to December liquidation. Prices showed 
some decline but forward positions were 
relatively steady. 

Spot ribs on “A” contracts closed at 
17.80 cents, and “BB” blanket crepe closed 
at 16.70 cents nominal. Transactions on 
“A” contract futures closed as follows: 
December, 17.70 cents ; January, 17.80 cents ; 
March, 18.00 cents; May, 18.30 cents; 
July, 18.50 cents; August and September, 
18.60 cents. 

The week ended 
slightly short of 


November 24 fell only 
the week previous in 
volume of business transacted. Contracts 
to the number of 3,295 or 8,257.5 tons 
were sold. The market became steadier 
in tone and prices advanced over those of 
the previous week. Deliveries for seven 
months in the future reached a premium 
of one cent a pound. 





























* Holiday 














interest on the part of manufacturers. rather dull due to lack of support by man- Spot ribs on “A” contracts closed at 
Spot-ribs on “A” contracts closed at 18.70 wufacturers who were waiting in expecta- 17.90 cents nominal, and “BB” blanket 
cents nominal. “BB” blanket crepe closed tion of lower prices when shipments from crepe closed at 16.80 cents nominal. “A” 
at 18.60 cents nominal. Transactions in the plantations are in full swing. contract futures closed as follows: De- 
“A” contract futures closed as follows: The trade in futures was very limited. cember, 17.80 cents; January, 17.90 cents; 
December 18.70 to 18.80 cents; January Spot ribs on “A” contracts closed at 18.20 March, 18.10 cents; May, 18.60 cents; 
18.50 cents; March, 18.60 cents; May, cents nominal, and “BB” blanket crepe July, 18.90 cents; September, 19.00 cents. 
18.80 cents; July, 18.90 cents; August and closed at 17.80 cents nominal. Transac- According to W. S. Hammesfahr of the 
September 19.00 cents. The spreads be- tions on “A” contract futures closed as Rubber Exchange of New York the large 
tween high and low were very narrow in_ follows: December, 18.10 cents; January, shipments of rubber from the United 
all positions. Business during the week 18.10 cents; March, 18.30 cents; May, Kingdom indicate that American manu- 
closed November 3 was very quiet. Deal- 18.40 cents; July, 18.60 cents; August and facturers are in urgent need of rubber 
° New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures 
22.0 h papery Lahde WSS 1 | ae © ame ze a de OS 22.0 
=) |_November _| December _| January Februaryj March April May June July " August Se , = 
ptember Octob 
3 — _Futures | _ Futures | Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures Futures rsesoeed 2102 
& 2005 
~ 19.0 | | | > —h —h Hh e aaa _*< 
e K | NS | ry Pe NN rR P| h_ \ YY? Y 4 Y ” — } 4 19.0 o 
, 180 laa a Tht 180 & 
a 7 +—+— + + } “ 
S i60 | | | 7 ! 1608 
.S | } } | } . 
” | INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 169 
eet SOT CO POT CO oT Oo Oo og oo eo peer 
I Saag 18 =n 1 N = ~~) =n I =an a = oN nN a NS == Nn 252 i188 °° 2522 S°-252 s°e2ess 
| 
B£F22 | S2E2E| SEE 22 | S2252 | S2222 | ee SF S£F22 | S225) SEEEE| SZE2E| SEES SEF 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—‘‘A’’ CONTRACTS 
Positions -- Octcber—— _ ——_ — —November— —_—— ——— —__—_—_____——, 
1928 25 26 27 29 30 31 1 . 3 5 6° 7 . $4 1 13 14 15 16 17 #19 2 24 
renner Se nee —S ae , : ‘ - a ae : . 5 <5 
November 18.7 18.7 18.6 18.6 18.5 18.5 18.6 18.6 18.7 18 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.1 17.9 17.8 17.8 17.6 17.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 17.8 1.79 ...  ... 
December 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.7 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.1 18.0 18.0 17.8 17.6 17.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 17.8 17.9 17.9 17.8 
1929 
January 18.5 18.6 18.5 18.5 18.5 18.5 18.5 18.5 18.5 18.¢ 18.5 18.4 18.2 18.1 17.9 17.8 17.7 17.5 17.5 17.8 17.9 17.9 17.9 18.0 17.9 17.9 
February ........ 18.6 18.7 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.5 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.7 18.6 18.4 18.3 18.0 18.0 18.0 17.8 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.0 18.1 18.0 18.1 18.1 18.0 
March 18.6 18.7 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.7 18.6 18.4 18.3 18.3 18.0 18.0 17.9 17.8 17.8 18.0 18.1 18.2 18.3 18.3 18.2 18.1 
"eae 18.7 18.8 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.6 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.8 18.7 18.6 18.5 18.3 18.2 18.2 18.1 18.0 18.0 18.2 18.3 18.3 18.4 18.4 18.4 18.4 
SE A athed nes 18.7 18.9 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.7 18.7 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.7 18.6 18.4 18.3. 18.4 18.2 18.1 18.3 18.3 18.5 18.4 18.5 18.6 18.5 18.6 
SN ic etidenesee 18.8 18.9 18.9 18.9 18.9 18.8 18.8 18.9 19.0 18.9 19.0 18.8 18.7 18.5 18.4 18.5 18.3 18.2 18.3 18.4 18.6 18.6 18.7 18.7 18.8 18.7 
July 18.9 19.0 18.9 19.0 19.1 18.9 19.1 18.9 19.1 19.0 19.1 18.9 18.8 18.6 18.6 18.6 18.4 18.3 18.3 18.5 18.7 18.7 18.8 18.9 18.9 18.9 
August .... 18.8 19.0 19.0 19.0 19.1 19.9 19.0 19.0 19.0 19.1 19.1 19.0 18.9 18.7 18.5 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.4 18.6 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.9 18.9 18.9 
September 18.9 19.0 19.0 19.0 19.1 19.0 19.0 19.0 19.2 19.1 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.7 18.5 18.6 18.4 18.3 18.4 18.6 18.9 18.8 18.8 18.9 19.0 19.0 
GUROE ..ssccces ie ler son 19.1 19.0 19.2 19.2 19.1 19.1 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.6 18.4 18.4 18.5 18.7 18.9 18.8 18.8 19.0 19.1 18.9 
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for current He attaches 
little significance to the quantity of rubber 
reported shipped from British Malaya and 
Ceylon since the ending of British restric 
tion and says 


requirements. 


In view of the long-expected movement 
of the so-called excess stocks in British 
Malaya and Ceylon, which were automati 
cally released on November 1, the quantities 
shipped from there are neither surprising 
nor disproportionately larg: However, thx 
shipments from the Netherland East Indies 
are exceptionally heavy and since the 
Stevenson act never had any effect on these 
territories, except in such instances where 
plantations previous to last February volun 
tarily adhered to it, it appears that thes 
large exports from this occurring 
simultaneously with the large exports from 
Malaya and Ceylon are a coincidence, and 


source 


will be offset by considerably smaller ship 
ments during subsequent weeks. The most 
significant feature in the situation is the 


relatively large quantity shipped from the 
United Kingdom. Which is considered in 
dicative of urgent need on the part of 
manufacturers for current requirements. 
Qn November 7 retary of the 
announced that the members, 
154 to 61 have adopted a 
prohibiting the exter of credits t 
customers in excess of $1,000 effective 
from January 1, 1929. Any member vio- 
l suspen- 


the se 
Exchange 
by a vote of 


sion 


rule 


this rule will be subject to 


lating 
sion or expulsion 
The Clearing House of the Rubber Ex 


change has always required members to 
put up security in the form of cash orig- 
inal margins on all transactions and has 


required members to keep their contracts 


margined daily, but the exchange has 
never compelled members to exact such 
margins from their customers. The new 

Sec. 38 A of the By-laws, will re 





tire all members to obtain market dif 


from their customers 


R. Henderson, president of the Rub- 


erences 
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New York Outside Market 


Consumers’ interest in the purchase of 
crude rubber was as far from keen in 
November as it was in October. Manu- 
acturers bought steadily for current needs 
only, and waited in expectation of lower 
Their views in this respect are 
by dealers. Importations for 
months have run heavy, 
November receipts being estimated at 
about 70,000 tons. Those for December 
and January are also estimated at essen- 
tially that figure. Whatever congestion 
this influx of rubber may occasion it is not 
expected to continue after the first of 
Stocks then may be restored to 
working margin preliminary to 
increase of consumption sched- 
1929 


prices 
not shared 
the past three 


he year 
liberal 
he heavy 
le } fi Tr 
In regard to the probability of lower 
due to the absence of export re- 
striction the fact should not be overlooked 
that current prices and conditions of cred- 
it, enable rubber growers, dealers and 
speculators to carry for a rise double the 
rubber that they could handle 
was sold at 


prices 


imount 
ne year ago when rubber 
40 cents pound 

The general features of the outside mar- 
ket by weekly periods were as follows: 

The market for the week ended Octo- 
ber 27 was extremely quiet because of the 
approach of the termination of restriction. 
Buyers also appeared to have sufficient rub- 
ber for their immediate requirements and 
preferred to await the market outcome. 
Prices, however, remained very steady and 
without sign of weakness. The foreign 
markets also were steady with but small 
luctuations. Factories bid ineffectually 
for spot rubber at prices below the ideas 
of sellers 


Closing spot prices were: ribs 18% 
ents buyers, 187g cents sellers; first latex 
195g cents buyers, 1934 cents sellers; “B” 
blanket crepe at 184 cents buyers, 1834 
cents sellers; “C” blanket. crepe at 173%4 
cents buyers, 18 cents sellers 

Paras stiffened a little and but few 








December 1, 1928 





buyers were willing to pay the advan 

and dealers were not inclined to sel 

Upriver was quoted at 20 cents buyers 
20% cents sellers. Balatas were absolutely 
flat with no demand for sheet. Block was 
firmly held at 43 cents. 

The market of the week closed Novem 
ber 3, like that of the week before, was 
a waiting one on the part of consumers 
dealers and traders alike. All were await 
ing the effect of the influx of rubber lib 
erated after November 1. Prices remaine 
very steady and dealers, looking for post 
election developments were loath to sell 

Closing spot prices were: ribs 1834 
cents buyers, 18% cents sellers; first latex 
crepe 1934 cents buyers, 19% cents sellers 
“B” blanket crepe 18 cents buyers, 18% 
cents sellers; “C” blanket crepe 175, 
cents buyers, 1734 cents sellers. 

Paras were very steady and although 
lower prices were talked it was ver 
difficult to obtain rubber at the New York 
market prices which were, Upriver fine 
20% cents buyers, 20% cents sellers. Ba!- 
atas were firmer in all grades on talk of 
European demand. 

The market of the week terminated No 
vember 10 was rather dull with an easier 


tendency due to reports of large ship- 
ments from the eastern markets. Prices 
were off about % to % cents a pound 


but caused no dumping of rubber on the 
market. Factory buyers continued to hope 
for lower prices and were willing to de- 
‘er purchasing until the last moment. 

Closing spot prices were: ribs 18% 
cents buyers, 1854 cents sellers; first latex 
crepe 1914 cents buyers, 1934 cents sellers: 
“B” blanket crepe 17% cents buyers, 1754 
cents sellers; “C” blanket crepe 17 cents 
buyers, 17% cents sellers. 

Paras were rather neglected although 
the primary markets attempted to sustain 
the price. Upriver fine was quoted at 20 
cents buyers, 20% cents sellers. Balatas 
were ali slightly higher on reports of a 
higher foreign market but buytrs in the 
New York market held off. 

The market of the week ended No- 








Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 


ber Exchange announced that he would 
make public for the first time statistical 
data covering many years of scientific re- 
search. This will be supplemented by re- 
ports covering the crude rubber market 
' , 
New York Outside Market 
1927 
- ” 
< s= = BZ Eeweaae 2 
SBSzFzz2FZ 232232828 
OTT" TT T a a 
oc 50 } ] 
€ as t Average | 
5S 40; 
a | 
@ 307 
a. | 
= 20 | 
a 
oO 
10 
—_—_—___——_———-October, 
PLANTATIONS 24 25 26 
Ribbed smoked 84 187% 18% 18% 18% 
{ t 
First latex 954 1954 1914 19 
“R anket ¢ 18% 18% 18% 18! 
( anket . 8% 18% 18! 
D ket 8 7% 17% 17 
No. 2 browr 1844 18% 18% 18% 18 
Rolled browr 7 16% 16% 164 16% 
193; 19% 19% 191 


Of latex 
*Holid 





1928 — -_ 
27 , 1 2 ; 5 6* 
18% 18% 18 g 18 18% 
19% 19! 19! 179! 19% 19% 
18% 18% 18 7% 17% 177 

18 18 18 17 17% 175 
17% 17% 173 7 17% 17% 

18 7 7 7% 17% 17% 
16% l¢ é S72 1 15% 15 

19% ) ) 9% 19% 19% 19% 19 4 


— November, 


18% 


ee et te 


SININN oO 


oO 


1928 - 
8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 





i8Ssg 18% 18% 18% 18% 18 17% 17% 17% 

19% 19% 19% 18% 19 18% 18% 18% 19 
% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 16% 16% 16% 
% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17 16% 16% 16% 
“17% 17% 17 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 
% 17% 17% 17% 17% 173 7 16% 16% 16% 
% 15% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 14 14% 
% 19%@ 1914 19 184 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 

















Cents Per Pound 





December 1, 1928 


vember 17 showed a mixed trend with 
easier prices and firm undertone. Factories 
bought futures fairly well at prices con- 
sidered very low. Consumption figures 
showed a steady increase. 

Closing spot prices were: ribs at 17% 
cents buyers, 17% cents sellers; first latex 
crepe 1854 cents buyers, 1834 cents sellers; 
“B” blanket crepe 1634 cents buyers, 16% 
cents sellers; “C” blanket crepe 165% 
cents buyers, 1634 cents sellers. 

Paras lower, very quiet and neglected. 
Upriver fine at 19% cents buyers, 19% 
cents sellers. Balatas were firmly held and 
but few sales reported. 

The market of the week closed on No- 
vember 24 exhibited little variations in 
prices yet considerable underlying strength. 
Factory buyers were holding off for lower 
prices. There was no selling pressure evi- 
dent notwithstanding the heavy imoporta- 
tions arriving. 

Closing spot prices were: ribs 18% 
cents buyers, 183<¢ cents sellers; first latex 
crepe 19% cents buyers, 19% cents sellers; 
“B” blanket crepe 17% cents buyers, 17% 
cents sellers; “C” blanket crepe 16 
cents buyers, 16% cents sellers. 

Paras were very quiet and neglected 
with the primary market reluctant to sell 
and buyers showing no disposition to pur- 
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chase at prevailing prices. Upriver fine of mild activity with consumption of the 
closed at 1834 cents buyers, 19 cents steady hand-to-mouth variety. Prices were 
sellers. Balatas were firm. Block quoted easy and declining. , The effect of the re- 
at 47 cents and sheets at 50 cents. London moval of restriction was discounted and 
and foreign markets firm. caused no disturbance in the market. 
Closing buyers’ prices on November 26 
October Imports were as follows: ribbed smoked sheets, 
Importations of all grades in October spot 854 pence, December 1854 pence, Jan- 
were 42,515 tons, compared with 31,310 wary-March 83% pence, April-June 9 pence, 
tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for July-September 914 pence. 
October were 41,571 tons, compared with The weekly record of London stocks 
29,758 tons one year ago. Total importa- since October 20 is as follows: October 27, 
tions of plantation rubber for ten months 24,277 tons; November 3, 24,240 tons; No- 
ended October 31 were 349,934 tons com- vember 10, 22,919 tons: November ‘7. 20,- 
pared with 341,185 tons for the corres- 194 tons: November 24, 18, 724 tons 
ponding period of 1927. Total importa- 
tions of all grades of rubber for the p 
10 months ended October 31 were 364,- Singapore 
861 tons compared with 362,693 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1927. 


Market conditions shortly prior to the 


removal of export restrictions was re- 
RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES’ corded in the following terms by Guthrie 


All figures in_long tons & Co 
Nether- “2 , , 

. lend Leadon [he future market shows little improve- 
Week British East and ment and 1929 business is still difficult to 
Ended Malaya Ceylon Indies Liverpool Total at TI , havi . 

Nov. 3 6,097 1.121 3,402 1.130 11.759 negotiate 1e trade, having covered a 

Nev. 10. 11,137 1,257 2,161 319 14,874 good proportion of its requirements ahead, 
Nov. 17 1,1 1,557 1,573 as aN 6} i » wat = 

pected is content to adopt a waiting policy. The 

possibility of full production overbalancin 

London ; 


consumption is still the factor which sways 
[he London market like that in New the market and causes the vague uncer- 
York experienced a succession of weeks tainty of the future 





Following are the New York open market rubber quotations for one vear ago, one month ago and November 26, the current date 


° Ne ~mber 26. On tob 25. Nx > b 26. . - 
Plantation Hevea ve 1928 1928 South American November 26, October 25, November 26, 
o aaa = > = Paras—Continued 1927 1928 1928 
Rubber latex (Hevea)..gal.$1.50 @ $1.4 @ $1.4¢ ‘a Renin ie $0.20: < 3 
, q ne C ( A 
OREPE Tapajos, fine ; : a oO ; ae ‘e 
First latex spot 404%@ .19% @.20 19 @.19% CAUCHO 
November-December .. 40"“%@ 19% @.20 19 @.19% U . imam . . 
January-March ... 40%@ 19% @.20 19 @.19% ‘ad caucho ball +++ee+-$0.26 @ ~i3 @ “ 13 @ 
April-June : 42% @ 19% @.19% .19%@.19% pper cauch> ball. @ 20 @ 20% @ 
Off latex, spot.... 49 @ 19 @.19% 18%4@ Lower caucho ball 244%4@ 12%@ 124@ 
“B” Blanket, spot... , 384%@ 18% @ 17 a Manicobas 
November-December 38%4@ .184%4@ 17 @ c , = . e 
January-March ..... . 29%@ .183%% @.18% 17%@ eara negro heads t.25 @ t.17 @ 7.17 @ 
DEE? sseveeterees .404%@ .18%@ 174%@.17 Ceara scrap potstteeseees t.16 @ t.09 @ t.09 @ 
at" Mie. wnt... "38 @ 18%4@.18% 16%4@ Manicoba, 30% guaranteed .30 @ t.19 @ 7.19 @ 
“ay SaaS 38 @ 1814 @.183 17 @ Mangabiera, thin sheet....  .32 t.19 @ 7.19 @ 
- - 4 . 
a — RS exe 7 @ s @ 18% ise - Centrals 
rown, ro oceee eee 34%@ 7 @.1/% 1% . 
’ sees 2 . e 4 . 4 Central scrap .26 a 14% @.14% 13 @ 
Sheet Central wet sheet 20 @ 10 @.12 10 @ 
. , 1234 Corinto scrap 2¢ i 144%@.14% .13 @ 
Ribbed, smoked spot 40%.@ 18% @.19 18 E omeral + OS - . > 
November-December . 40%@ 18% @.19 18 @ - meralda sausag “ 14% @.14% 13 @ 
January-March ...... 414%@ 18% @.19% 18%@ Guayule 
April-June ..... ..-. -42%@ 19 @.19 18%@ Duro, washed and dried 31 @ 17%@ 174@ 
East Indian yd esis ° 184@ 18% @ 
PONTIANAK Gutta yy 
3 r i N94 ¢ } Gutta Siak ......5-5-- 21 @.21'% .22 @.22% 25 @ 
Banje masin — -09 4@.10 oie 11 @ Gutta Soh ta ac j 32 @ 34 77 @ 
Pressed block l a 7%@ 2¢ a Red . . _ a oe oan 
Serawak .. : an 0914 @ a a Red Macassar .. 00 D3.5 2.75 @3.00 99 @ 
“ Balata 
South American Block, Ciudad Bolivar 17 @.48 46 @.47 50 @ 
PARAS CHER  cascceavsce 39 @ 46 @.47 47"“%@ 
. ; ss m Manaos block .. 48 @.49 47 @.48 56 @ 
Upriver, fine esa 7 Ss ° 21 @ 7S Panama ....... +39 @ 46 @.47 74a 
Uy river, fine : a 2912 @ 24 2@ Surinam sheet . 57 @ 45 @.47 50%@ 
a ody coarse : 26 @ F 14 3@ A 14 1 Amber : 60 @ 30 oU@ Ss <3 @ 
priver, coarse ° a vu a Zt 7 eo 
Islands, fine : : 29 @ ‘a 1 Chicle 
Islands, fine Ceneeneces @ "2. © "a. « Honduras .... - 26 @ 3.68 @ 2.68 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine 33% @ 214@ 21 @ Yutacan, fine .. 68 @ 1.68 @ 3.68 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine a *26 @ “sm € -——— 
Beni. Bolivian ....... 344 @ 22 @ 22 ? *Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
Madeira, fine ... sib edaid 34 @ 21 @ 21 @ *+Nominal tDuty paid 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Low and High New York Spot Prices 
. a ae _- Novembher— 
Prices—Cents, Per Pound 928° eee a 
ea November, 1928—— — - PLANTATIONS 
PLANTATIONS 19 20 21 22 23 24 on ° , ; 
Sheet First latex crepe. ..$0.1834 @$0.1934 $0.35'4@$0.41% $0.37% @$0.42 
Ribbed smoked 17% 18 18 18 18 18 Smoked sheet, ribbed .174%@ .18% 35%@ 41% 37%@ 42 
Crepe 
First latex 1 19 1 ) 19 19 Paras 
x ae M : q : - 78 167% Sas Upriver, fine ai 19%@ .20% 28 G@ 351 2 @ 
. anket r 6 % 6% W458 1M sat . . 
D” blanket 1¢ 16% 163% 16% 1424 16% Upriver, coarse .... .134@ .14% 21%@ 28 22 a 28% 
No. 2 brown 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% Islands, fine ...... .18%@ _ .19 26% 28% 8 @ .34 
Rolled brown 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14! peers 
1 183 * Figured to November 24, 1928 

































New York Quotations 
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D DB _ Auto Tire Ss 
Er 4 | a t mM Er D 8 8  B a 2 Grav. Price Per Pound 
= ; nth: acsceconsonnies 1.21 $0.07% @$0.07% 
ONSUMING demand for tire and from those recorded one month ago. Black selected tires..... 1.18  .08 @ .08% 
tube reclaims continues to 1- | act reclaim juotations have been A RE 1.35 0942 .09% 
eas in mont c stabilized for the past 3 months under the Light GFOy .cccccccces 1.38 12 @ .12% 
cause its demons nical value fluence of crude rubber at 18 to 19 White ...-..-sesseeee 1.40 13 @ .13% 
places as a Sta ngredient in current cent levels. Prices on all grades are very Shoe 

mee P R jants are competitive 1 represent values exceed- 

a se ae ag Fi GR oe ag eens ggyecsaner Browtss peor Unwashed ........... 1.60 .07%@ .07% 
opera y. irs A . _ Re _s nis” aa vggeoe —— ; uD- are 1,50 10 @ .10% 
mec early de- ber goods of every grack \t present 

livery 29 prices any t these are distinct lower Tube 

Ir logy i lume crud ‘ 

, sable eae 1.00 14 @ .14% 
reclaims a : . Wat @ cctadvecscnanes 110 11 @ .11% 
both New York Quotations 
econ Miscellaneous 

Thes . ” 

Me Asedadbsiandende 1.35 13 @ .13% 
esse c, . 
High Tensile Site , . Truck tire, heavy grav- 
tar rav. Price Per Pound Mt edcecad Le a 2s 
am Super-reclaim, black 1.20 $0.12 2$0.13 Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 07%@ 07K% 
( r OE sasnseass 1.20 13%@ 13% Mechanical blends...... 1.60 .06%@ .07K% 
8 —————— = Mechanicals Prices 
| 8. 8. 
UBBER CRAE Mixed black scrap....... Ib. $0.00% @$0.00% 
: , ‘ . Hose, air brake......... ton 32.50 @35.00 
HE demand for rubber scrap n Hard rubber scrap, No. 1 grade is prac- regular soft ........ tom 17.50 @20.00 
1] om oul welts No. 1 £Od.cccccccccccccs Ib. 02 @ 02% 
’ at as large ull available since nare rubocr ih, | Miewnnseevekeuned Ib. 01 @ .01% 
er I hatte boxes aré¢ longer made, that White, druggists’ sundries. /b. .02 @ .02% 
, Tr licanr red fram the martet Mechanical ......... ib. 01“%@ 01% 
= ve —_— . 7, » gra iS disappeared trom ne market. 
aan ' 4 > I In the past montl 7 tahl 
stocks re not great : excese ‘ 1, e pas nonth there was a notabie Ti 
aad tGhaeel ‘ enn f snow s i uiries for scrap from ares 
mane, — , ere Europe Pneumatic Standard— — 
and heavy w r is liable , , P ‘ Mixed auto tires with 
rance an i é reclaimin \tter s called to the changed basis BORED ccccvcscceces tom 23.50 @24.50 
cause am acy : a crap ai itions adopted this month. In Beadless ..........-tom 32.00 @34.00 
operations proce e same ite as .- : - ee White auto tires with 
in the past few Or rrades ace f giving New York quotations for DEED escvesendeenes< ton 45.00 @47.50 
oes SEN — was . Sreours : 7 acte PE. —ceuntcaee ewe ton 60.00 @62.50 
' scri consumers buying ces for eas ; . _° ~ 
except white i motor truck sap, , mer rying prices tor castern Mixed auto peelings...tom 34.00 @36.50 
8 aga we Mixed auto ™arke lelivery carload lots are given. Solid— 
ns er Chey oer - eae [he advances noted as compared to last Mixed motor truck, 
tires with beads d idless auto : ‘ SY cdskcesasaanae ton 19.00 @20.00 
tire , oan | , 1 slightly onth are therefore more apparent than 
ires and peelings have vanced slightl . ‘ 

honte and ehnee ; i tu Cal 

B 1 eeu virtually CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES Inner Tubes 
unchanged trom ag . SS aan Ib. .06%@ .06% 

Air brake hos s advanced strongly Carload Lots No. 2, compounded....... Ib. 04 @ .04% 

_— . ’ . East of Pittsburgh, Pa. wi ee air Ib. 05% @ 05% 
Other grades of mechanical scrap are November 26, 1928 BN GD kc tscesscat Ib. 04%@ .04% 
unchanged and d Boots and Shoes Prices 

All orades of inner ‘ r active Boots and shoes, black... ./b. $0.01'4 @$0.01%« 

All grade f are active, Ce bt he Ib 00% @ 007% Hard Rubber 
and prices have a t ward trend Tennis shoes and soles. ..ib. .003%@ .01 No. 1 hard rubber....... Ib. 08 @ .08% 





New Rubber-Seaweed Paper 


Rubber and kelp or seaweed are combined with other 
materials to make a paper which is said to take as high a 
finish and to withstand as high a bursting test as the best 
kraft paper.! After being well washed to remove sand, etc., 
the kelp is macerated in warm or boiling water slightly 
alkalized until it is jelly-like. With it is then incorporated 
paper-makers’ fibrous and other products and rubber, the 
latter being said to markedly enhance such qualities as 
flexibility, dielectric and tensile strength, and moisture- 
resistance. Either sheet crepe, virgin latex, or dispersed 
rubber may be used, the rubber being first brought to a 
colloidal condition by means of colloidal clay, as kaolin, and 
having, if crude rubber, been first finely shredded, soaked, 
and agitated in water until it has swelled considerably. The 
rubber proportion is three parts to one of clay, on a dry 
basis, and the clay is first put in the paper-beating machine 
with enough water to form a gruel-like paste and mixed until 
it resembles thick putty. The rubber is then added, water is 
steadily introduced, and as the rubber swells the mass the 
beating is continued until the rubber becomes emulsified. 





3 George Frederick Blombery, United States patent No. 1,675,244 


The proportion of the rubber varies with the nature of 
the final products. For thin sheet paper and paper board, 
proportions may vary from one-half to five per cent. Floor 
carpeting may require twenty or more. A _ vulcanizating 
agent may be added to the rubber, and the latter may be 
cold-vulcanized in the finishing operation. Blown linseed 
or other oxidizable oil may also be added in the beater, or 
glycerine to get a softening effect. To the rubber-kelp-fiber 
paste may be added bodying and surfacing agents such as 
resins, glues, metallic soaps, resin soap, blood, sodium or 
potassium silicate, casein, stearin, paraffine, etc. 





Resilient Tire-Filler 


\ resilient composition for filling tire casings and for supplant- 

inn is composed of ground burnt cork 5, glue 3.5, 
linseed and castor oil 1, rubber latex 0.5, and “cellulose deriva- 
tives” 0.25 parts mixed with 2 to 4 per cent of caustic soda, about 
2 per cent of manganese or lead oxide, or zinc dichloride, and 2 
per cent of chrome alum, steam being blown through the mixture 
for 5 to 10 hours. About 2 per cent of turpentine is then added 
and heated air is passed through the mass for 4 to 12 days, after 
which it is rolled and molded.—British patent 283,249, Sept. 25, 
1926 
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ComPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


HE consumption of compounding in- 
gredients of all varieties has been 
steadily maintained during Novem- 
ber at the heavy volume noted in recent 
months. This is due chiefly to the full 
schedules in force for tire production, The 
present level of business in rubber com- 
pounding materials is expected to continue 
undiminished through the winter. 
AccELERATORS. A notable feature con- 
cerning accelerators is the marked and 
rapidly increased interest on the part of 
compounders and rubber manufacturers in 
the semi-ultra types of accelerators. These 
are well adapted for general use and impart 
excellent physical properties to rubber 
products 
ANTI-OXIDANTS All of the anti-oxi- 
dants now available commercially are meet- 
ing with growing favor. They were not 
originally accepted by rubber manufactur- 
ers with the same degree of favor as ac- 
celerators but are now considered as de- 


Aecelerators, Inorganic 





Lead, carbonate 
Lead, red ..... 

sublimed whit 

sublimed blue. lb. j > 

super-sublimed white lead. Jb. 08%@ 

Lime, R. M. hydrated....tom 12.50 @ 
BAD code ccstneenrvaces lb. .09 @ 
Magnesia, calcined heavy. .ton .06 @ .06 
Magnesium carbonate...... lb. 75.00 @ 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... ib. 12 @ 
Accelerators, Organic 
BD cccncsdcosescccecccecs ib. 55 @ .65 
BBE cccccccccsccccce ee 62 @ .75 
en . bb. 57 @ .65 
BED cove ccceccececsessas Ib. 58 @ .75 
ee ee 1b. 64 @ .80 
PD adh hbannseeakeensted Ib. 78 @ .95 
GE. Tibdcenénevcesececes Ib. @ 
Aldehyde ammonia - 65 @ .70 
a phawevesbsenesoeeeed Ib. @ 
CEE ss cccontcnssconsnees ib. @ 
Crylene, hard form........ Ib. @ 

0 err Ib. @ 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ...../. 44 @ .46% 
BA BP. Gecccccccccccccccse Ib. 35 @ .37% 
Ethylidine aniline.......... Ib. 45 @ 47% 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... lb 31 @ .35% 
Geasselerator 102.......... Ib. 584@ «61 

eee ib. 445 @ 

GEE. cissceccccessvcocecs ib. 79 @ 485 

rer ib. 1.17 @ 1.30 
Heptene ........+-+-e0-+: Ib. @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine. ../h. 624%@ .65 
Lead oleate, No. 999....... Ib 154@ 

WEED ececoccoccsess Ib. 14 @ 
Methylene dianiline......-.- Ib. 31 @ .37 
Monex ....-+--+> fosene4 Ib. @ 

idine pentamethylene 
Pintthio qothamaate oeseawns . 445 @ 4.60 
Piastome ccccccccccccccs «ld. @ 
BB ccccccccecccccccccecs lb. 2.00 @ 2.50 
R. & H. 40.2... .cccccceees Ib. 40 @ .42% 

BD cccceseconcccocceeces ib. 40 @ .42% 
Bahew cccccccccvccccccess Ib. @ 

Super- em. Me, Bsccve ib. @ 

Be BD cccsenscenquccs - db. @ 
Tenstlas Ne. BP. .ccccccess Ib. 50 @ .52% 

Bs DBocccccccecccececet 5 @ 52% 
Thermlo F......+ss+++++55> Ib. 50 @ .55 
Thionex .....- coscccceeo 8 @ 
Thiocarbanilid .........---- Ib. 25%4@ .26% 
TeIMGMG ccccccccccccccces lb @ 

BASE cccccccccccccsccces Ib @ 
Triphenylguanidine .....-- Ib. 60 @ .65 
ON ae lb @ 
Vuleanex ...ccccecceccees Ib 58 @ 
Vulcanol esecsseces er 80 @ 
WHER ccccvcccccecesess Ib 58 @ 

i Weeteunceasnensayeis Ib. @ 

MED vecseoeerccsccseseses Ib. 50 @ .60 

SUMIMIE cv ccccccceccoccess Ib @ 
Acids 

Acetic 28% (bbis.)....100/bs. 3.88 @ 4.13 

glacial (carboys)..... 100 lbs. 14.18 @14.43 
Sulphuric, 66°........ 106 foe. 160 @ 


cidedly advantageous for maintaining the 
life even of the cheaper lines of rubber 
products. 

BenzoL. The supply has been held down 
to moderate proportions owing to the con- 
tinuous heavy demand both for export and 
domestic consumption. Prices are firm and 
stocks sold ahead 

CARBON BLACK. Rubber makers’ stand- 
ard grade is available at moderate prices 
and contracts have been written for a good 
part of the 1929 needs of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. 

CLay. The general acceptance of hard 
clay as a cheap and good compounding in- 
gredient maintains its consumption at a 
high volume of tonnage both for tires and 
mechanical rubber goods. 

Decras. This natural wool grease prod- 
uct is in steadily increasing demand as a 
softener in rubber mixings and is very 
steady at firm and moderate price 

LitHARGE. This material was in steady 
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Alkalies 
Caustic soda, solid......... Ib. $0.03 @ 
Anti-Oxidants 
Age-Rite, powder......... i) @ 
GORD ccccccccccccccoeces lb a 
GED cccccccvcseccooses Ib @ 
BABE caccccccsccccoeseoes le. @ 
Grasselerager A ......+05. Ib. 52 @ .55 
PED n.nsee- coccscssecs b. 69 @ 
| Ae Cee Ib. 61 @ 
CO Or Tee 1b. .68 @ .90 
BE cccccccncosceccess ib. 54 @ .65 
a eee Ib, 64 @ 
tS Seer 1b. @ 
Colors 
BLACK 
EE nts idewnsnnereee nena ib. .07 @ .08% 
Carbon (see compounding in- 
gredients) 
& W. nonfli No. 1... .ib. 40 @ 
BR neds ccuneveceeceseet lb O054%@ .15 
err 1b. OS%@_ .08 
Lampblack (commercial)... ./b. 09 @ 
BLUE 
“a Senne Ib. 1.25 @ 5.00 
Bb TR. vcvascesgeces 1) 1.80 @ 


Du Pont, N..-.-.---100 Ibs. 1.35 


Marine, A. C.....100 ibs. 1.30 @ 

SU vccsweeseces 100 Ibs. 1.00 

DG, - canead weewks 100 Ibs. 70 @ 
Huber Brilliant.......... ib. 4.20 @ 4.70 
PUG cc cicccecccvces ib. 32 @ .35 
WEED nccecncnndas lb. 9 @ .30 

BROWN 
Huber Mocha...........- ib. 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw...../b 05%@ .12% 
GREEN 
A. & W. green..........db. @ 
Akco BreeM .....-ceeeeee lb §=82.60 @ 
Chrome, light ........-./0 27 @ .3i 

GE sce ncstccesss ib. 28 @ «431 
Du Pont, A. C..... 100 ibs. 3.00 @ 

OU, cscconcevecs 100 Ibs. 60 @ 

2 See 100 lbs. 30 @ 

We Receeoseccccce 100 /bs. 7 @ 
Huber Brilliant. coool 435 © 
Oxide of chromium . beneed ib. 34 @ 38 

ORANGE 
Du Pont, 2 R...... 100 ibs. 1.40 @ 
i, diy sb0ecseseoecne 100 lbs. 1.30 @ 
Be GR csecevesccees 100 Jbs. 1.60 @ 
Huber Persian.......... Ib. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
A. & W. seb. cocsccccecs lb 1.75 @ 2.50 

SUMTER ccccccesovececs lb 1.25 @ 2.00 
Asem GOB ccccocccccectes lb. 2.75 @ 
Antimony, golden, No. 40./8. @ 

Ne. GD .cccccccccce ooclhe 16 @ .20 

golden 158/17%........- lb .20 @ .25 
BRE cocccccccccoss .--4b 2.75 @ 
Huber Brilliant . Ib 1.35 @ 1.85 
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hand-to-mouth routine movement at firm 
prices. 

LITHOPONE. Routine business early in 
November was succeeded by good spot de- 
mand toward the close of the month. Con- 
siderable booking of contracts for 1929 
consumption has taken place on the basis 
of 1928 prices. 

MINERAL RuBBER. Mineral rubber con- 
sumption is not only well sustained but 
seems to be gaining because of the in- 
herent adaptability of this material for use 
in all classes of dark colored rubber goods. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA, Solvent naphtha has 
been notably less active than customary at 
moderate prices. Refiners are, however, 
firmly maintaining the price undiminished. 

V. M. P. Naputua. Prices are steady 
and there exists an active spot demand. 

Stearic Acip. Active and steady con- 
sumption exists for rubber work at firm 
prices 

Zinc OxipeE. Steady spot movement at 
unchanged prices. Heavy sales have been 
made on contract for 1929 consumption by 
the rubber trade 


Colors—(Continued) 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R.M.P. No. 3. Se $0. bs 
Sulphur free.......... 
We cocce eccccccces B. 33 
| _SP ERE eens: ib 22 
Vermilion, No, 5...... ib. 
o. 15 ocecocceececs 1b 
Du pent. R. I......100 fs. 1.75 


Iron Oxides 
bright pure domestic... ..Jb. 12 
bright pure ho ee -14 
bright reduced English. . -10 
bright reduced domestic. B 10 
Indian (maroon), pure do- 


ers. ib. 1] 
Indian (maroon), pure 
renee Ib. ll 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
ere Ib. 09% 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
GD dc ccewanonec lb. 08 @ 
Oximony eemeiieie ies ib. 134%@ 
Spanish red oxide........ Ib. 
Sunburnt red ........ Ib. 3 $ on 
Vemetion 008. ..cccceccs 1b, 02%@ .06 
Vermilion, Eng. quicksilver/b. 1.95 @ 


WHITE 


7 ere ere ib. 
SEE SiinenGoenahie ib. ~~ 
— poe ereenaebues ib. OSK@ .05%4 
EN dius ica aimaiinaiel ib, 055 , 
DE auegudntebennd ib. on — 
- WE citehbastcaas 1b. .05%@ 
OEE cccvccceceeecees ib. ° ° 
Zine Oxide . we MH 
AAA (lead free) j 07 @ 
Azo (factory): 
ZZZ (lead free).. eeees ib. 06K%@ .07 
; Z S% leaded) betasawd ib. ne .0on 
French Process 
Green seal ...... — * 10%@ .10 
a eee 1b. 09%@ .09 
White seal .......... Ib. 11K%@ 11% 
SE cicscckewmedeus Ib. @ 
PL. Dcadseonencekesns Ib @ 
YELLOW 
A. & W. yellow ....... ib. 160 @ 4.00 
Akco yellow ......... ..Jb. 145 @ 
Cadmium eae peceees Ib. 75 > .85 
Chrome ... ee | @ 
Du Pont N......... 100 Ibs. 4.00 @ 
2 eer 100 /bs. 3 @ 
Grasselli cadmium....... ib. @ 
BEUROF GCBMBTY. .ccccccs: %, 3.30 @ 3.80 
Ochre, domestic ......../b 01% 02% 
CmiSs, POG. 0.cccccerces Ib. 08K @ 
Zine imported .......... b. 23 @ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (sacks,c.1. ay 21.85 @ 
“|” 3} Seer 24.50 @ 
Ammonium carbonate at ry ll @ 
MED scccoevceoscoces 10 @ 
Asbestine .......5++++ Pae 13.40 @14.50 
Barium, carbonate...... ten 60.00 @ 
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Compounding Ingredients (Continued) 


Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

Louis . e ..ton $2 @ 
Barytes mported ton @ 34.00 

pure white..... ton 7.50 @ 

off color .... ton 25.00 @ 

medium ton 32.50 @ 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. Louis, 

GEE cccces ..tom 23.00 @ 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. Louis, 

SEED ccccccuccecsoceces ton 23.00 @ 
DRONTEE ccccccecccccencecs lb 04%4@ 
Reems Gee, Giccccccevess ib. .044@ 

GED cecccevcevesccesce tom 42.50 @45.00 
Carbon Black 

Aerfloted arrow ........ ib. 08%@ «12 

Compressed ........+5+5- ib. os @ «12 

Uncompressed ........+- Ib. 07%@ .11% 

FRMGBEE cccccccccccccs ct 06 @ «09 

PRISTOMOR ccc cwcccccces Ib 08%@ .12% 
Carrara filler ........«++- ten 20.00 @ 
Gee ccccccccccccccccest ton 12.00 @ 
Clay. Blue Ridge, dark... .ton @ 

Blue Ridge, light....... ton @ 

IE, vaca tule caeieih ines ib. 01me 

Dimie ..ccccccccccccess tow @ 

Lamgford ......cscceeee ton @ 

Mineral flour (Florida) . .ton @ 

Perfection .......««««+6. ton 14.00 @ 

Suprex ...ccccccccceece ton 10.00 @22.00 

Tensulite ...... eecccee tes 12.00 @ 
Cotton flock, black........ bb. 13 @ : 

light-colored .......0++++ ib. 09%@ .14% 

WEES cocccccecccccccocs lb 12 @ .27 
Glue, bigh grade..........- th. 24 @ .28 

flow @FOGO .cccccccccccs ib. 21 @ «25 
Infusorial earth .......... ton 45.00 @ 
Mica, amber (fact’y)...... ten 90.00 @ 
Neomerpin, S. A. conc... ./b. 60 @ 
Pumice stone, powd.. =e 02%@ .04 
Rotten stone (bbis.)........4b. 02%@ .04% 
Soap bark ........6.seees b 1SK%@ .16 
Beapeteme 2. cccccccsccces ton 15.0 @ 22.90 
Talc, domestic .......++- ton 25.00 @ 

PVEMGR 2 cccccccccccccces tom 18.00 @22.00 

Pyrax A... .cccceeccceee ton @ 

PPT TTTTTTrTT TTT ton @ 
Thermatomic carbon...... Ib @ 
VeReROGR ccccccccccccccess ib. 044%, .06 
Whiting: 

Domestic ........+. 100 /bs. 1.00 @ 

English, ee. .- 100s. 1.50 @ 

OT cccccceces ---ton @ 

mow white.......«++++. tow @ 

Oe Se arrrrrr ere ton @ 

Vancolloid .......... ton 27.00 @ 

Vansulite .. .ton 12.00 @ 

Westminster "Brand . . 100 Jbs. @ 

Witco (c.l.) (fact’y)...tom 12.00 @ 

Whiting, imp. chalk 100 Ibs. 90 @ 10 

Paris White, Eng. Cliff.100 Ibs. 1.5 » 2.75 
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Softeners—(Continued) 
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, rT . i| 
NCW OTK | saat sell TCE OL 4b. $0.16 @$0.20 
N c } rk Quotations Stearic acid, double pressed J. 13 @ «.13 
November 26, 1928 7 re Senne two enkes Ib. 09 @ .15 
ee Ss eee bbi. 12.50 @13.00 
7asee W-S Ne l.ccccecese ib. 06 @ 
: i Gotan tenner tenet: ib. 0S @ 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes , Reining lb .12%@ 
: Vantar (Pine Tar)....... gal. 35 @ 
Mineral Rubber BE undaccabviewensane ib, 0@ 
WS. GR avrcasvescesees ib. OSKe .06 
Fluxrite (solid).. 
Genasco (fact’y).. Solvents 
Gilsonite (fact’y).......... Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) gai. 27 @ .28 
es =. S. Carbon _bisulphide (99.9%, 
a oer fon e 10.81 Ibs. gal.) (drums)./b. .0S @ .06 
ydrocarbon, soft ........tom . tetrachloride (99. 7%, - — 
Otestee Kapak, M. R...... tom 40.00 @90.00 (gal.) (drums)........ 06K%@ .06% 
setae sen eeeeeeees ton 175.00 Cyclohexanone ae 60 @ 
m.. X: OT ae jon ~62.50 @65.00 ip-Sol gal 13 @ 
Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tom 40.00 @42.00 Ne ee a gal. i2 @ 

M. R. granuiat noenencd tom 50.00 @52.00 —<— ‘ : , 
Rejeeeen. M. R., solid one ons No. 303 

CED cocegn veeeseone ton 34. @ 0 ‘Ts. 

M. R. gran. (fact’y)....tom 38.00 @80.00 Peete o gees cones a Fe 
WO UD bane wdcctcees ton 27.00 @ P "%6 e 

: @ 
60 @ 
Oils 70 @ 

12 @ 
Mineral .......cscccceess ed. .20 @ BEEP cectecceccesccce 6 @ 
orenens ijaecdenbenseene gal. 15 @ Solvent naphtha ..........g@i. 35 @ 

ME savneseote-eeens gal. 83 @ een ereertes gal. 11 @ 
te oil, distilled........ --, 09%@ .104 Sweet rubber cement 

Rubber process.......... gal. 25 @ naphtha ...... covesecesfh 164@ 
EEE civecreseeccesiad gal. 30 @ Turpentine, Venice ....... bb. .20 @ 

steam distilled.......... gal. 53 @ .54 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice Vulcanizing Ingredients 
BEE. cccccccecccccescoes Ib. 08 @ .14 
ES cciadusanswurbitied ib, 08 @ .15 = a , 
WOE excadessenddecusason ib. 09 @ 116 elvet flour (240 Ib. ste) 
lbs. 2.935 @ 3.50 
(150 Ib. a ° 100 Ibs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Softeners Soft rubber (c.l. -100 lbs. 2.40 @ 2.75 
GOR ocscess : 100 Ibs. @ 
Burgundy pitch........100/bs. 5.00 @ 6.00 Superfine commercial flour 

Atlas ..ccceeeeeeees 100 jbs. 6.50 @ oe Ib. bbis.)....100 bs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Corn Oi] .....ccceccsecess ib 10%@ (100 Ib, bags)....100 ibs. 2.40 @ 2.80 
Cottonseed oi] .........+.- lb. 10 @ Tire brand, superfine. 100 ibs. 1.90 @ 2.25 
CRD MPes ceccvonceyssss gal. 28 @ .35 Tube brand, velvet..100 ibs. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Degras ... svcosseeuuee 034%@ 04% Sulphur chloride ........ ib. 034%@ .03% 
Fluxrite (fluid)............ my 05 @ .06 Vandex (selenium)......... Ib. @ 
DEED Kcccntebesséaceed ’ 07 @ .07% : 

Pale ail (Lagos) peyesconny i. 09 @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 

Palm oil (Niger)......... ' 08%@ 

Palm oil (Witeo)......... Ih 109 @ Waxes 

PE i sesckteen beens gal. 17 @ Beeswax. white, com....... Ib. 55 @ 

Petrolatum, snow white... ./b. O8%@ .08% carnau seceeceeeeeee AD 33 @ 

TO cceneteccateone gal. 33 @ .39 ceresine, white........... 1b. 12 @ 

Pine oil, steam distilled... gel. 63 @ .64 MOMTAN .. wee ee eee eeees 4b. 07K@ 

ibe gage aA bt. 9.85 @ ozokerite, black ........ ib. 27 @ 

Rosin oil, compounded... .gal. 30 @ MT Keececnbecaesees Ib. 28 @ 
ay eaves sesscenncten gal. 61 @ Paraffin 

Pk BON. veccenecuesnot gal. 53 @ 122/124 white crude scale.ib. 06 @ 
DEE dotasesberenatonnl Ib. 10 @ 124/126 white crude 08. Ib. 06 @ 
BRIBE cccccscccccccscsd 1b, 10 @ 120/122 fully refined... . Ib. .07%@ 
Shellac, orange. ........... Ib 70 @ 125/127 fully refined..... Ib. 07%e 





Rims Approved by Tes & Rim Scabats 


October, 1928 


Number 


8,207 


150,199 
1,994 


10 Mo nth s, 1928 





October, 1928 
A 


10 Months, 1928 
AW 








eunsgutetn a ae Rim Size 
Per Cent "Nent ver Per Cent High Pressure Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
col ; Se TE Bs bdestccciabeer 42,123 2.0 96,428 0.4 
pi 38. 329 0.2 Le Seer it annve one 640 0.0 
4 $0,418 0.2 RF. - ae 16,146 0.8 94,467 0.4 
753 0.0 a Oe Wis beetereces 9,327 0.4 84,405 0.4 
i Gen aenecnneéoee 297 0.0 2,613 0.0 
7.1 682.604 3 2 § See huis jake 50 0.0 
0.1 4,386 0.0 ££ a =e 498 0.0 2,696 0.0 
34 x 4%-25.. 1,935 0.1 8,312 0.0 
9,362 0.0 20” Truck 
3 1,114,219 5.1 FS re eee 270,088 12.8 1,968,747 9.0 
0.9 148,278 0.7 me De Gicocsensencutenss 53,028 2.5 403,763 1.8 
0.9 137,366 0.6 BS Nr eae 16,819 0.8 113,753 0.5 
01 9095 0.0 ie eee epee 5,859 0.3 63,159 0.3 
- Y Serge oes 6s 4,241 0.0 
2.3 158,639 0.7 22” Truck 
8.2 1,638,877 7.5 if & ae on 8,987 0.0 
17.3 2,520,291 41.5 38 x 8 785 0.0 1,514 0.0 
1.0 30,706 0.1 24” Truck 
4.2 845,995 3.9 34x § 1,361 0.1 15,942 0.1 
1.( 68,236 0.3 36 x 6. 1,509 0.1 36,775 0.2 
Ok et Skucutanseansbeudeena 6,870 0.3 48,719 0.2 
3.3 280.657 1.3 40 x 8 2,460 0.1 27,276 0.1 
0.5 398,888 1.8 Oe Di cccsigctassavas dud nae 796 0.0 
g7 3,033,286 13.8 Airplane 
4.6 568,330 2.6 —x 3 SS 7 82 0.0 
24 670.907 3.1 ge it 2p 236 0.0 343 0.0 
0.5 103.068 0.5 Fe SS ene we 471 0.0 
FRE seeereree i 6 0.0 
2.1 4,717,041 21.6 a? 2 et ies cnsacteseuas 10 0.0 1,598 0.0 
8.3 883.806 4.0 J. 2 See 350 0.0 1,100 0.0 
0.9 508.431 2.3 geo eee sane —_ 21 0.0 
0.8 285.25¢ 1.3 > > RES wane ons 98 0.0 
0.1 11,758 0.1 ee 2  edaeiancsees 32 0.0 2,343 0.0 
01 5°700 0.0 >> k Saheeee 176 0.0 182 0.0 
fF) ) =e 58 0.0 111 0.0 
"= 1,775 0.0 Se SD @ Gbicveideresds 244 0.0 9,586 0.0 
0.¢ 3.35] 0.0 aoa eu comesmatiaiaiane pm ant 
0.1 3,812 0.0 EE nin edness tacdsoes 114,611 21,932,844 








et! i a, 
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December 1, 1928 


Comros~ AND Faprics 


A MERICAN COTTON. 
A of middling spot cotton on November 
1 was 19.50 cents compared with 
November 
7, the day following the national election 
the price had declined to 19.00 cents but 
immediately thereafter rose steadily with 
but slight occasional recessions and on the 
24th of the month reached 
This rise may have been due 
the results of the election aided by 
occurrence in rapid succession of the phe- 
nomenal bull market, the government 
port of crop condition, current 
consumption, etc. The trend if continued 
is expected to result in higher prices. 
The government’s November 1 crop re- 
bales of 
pounds gross. Estimated consumption is 
placed as high as_ 15,000,000 
world’s carry over placed at 5,100,000 bales. 
freely 


19.45 cents on October 1. 


port indicated 14,133,000 


Arizonas and Pimas are 


Sakel quotations 


EGypTIAN CoTTON During 


moving 
and maintaining a level of approximately 
40 cents for No. 2 which is 





The 


20.69 
in part 


with 


line 


the 


month all staple markets were weak. 


basis, particularly on Americans, was the 








Drills 
38-inch weer yard $0.17146 
40-inch 10% @ 
50-inch .24% @ 
$2-inch 19%@ 
52-inch 174%@ 
59-inch 20 @ 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D, F.yard 17%@ 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F..... 1%@ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F..... I8K@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce........ a 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce........ @ 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting. ...pound 3606 «@ 
Speciale ...cccccccecsccecs 40 @ 
TENNIS 
$2-inch 1.35-yard ...... yard 27%@ 
iHellands 
R.T.5—30-inch ........ yard 16 @ 
R.T.7—36-inch ........0+.. 18 @ 
R.T.8—40-inch ......0.0+++ 20 @ 
RED SEAL 
BS-taeh cccccccccccccccccs 1sS%e@ 
G-inch ..ccccccccccses ee 16n%@ 
SO-inth ccccccccccccccccccs 25 @ 
GOLD SEAL 
40-inch, No. 72..........+. 20K%@ 
40-inch, No. 80. 22 @ 


domestic 


Ducks. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


cheapest for years and not 
duplicated for years to come. 
cheap basis in the past has always stimu- 
lated consumption and turned production 


shorter cottons which 


higher yield per acre. 
Egyptians 
and cheap. 


Cotton Fabric 


Uppers are in large supply 
Spinners are taking advantage 
of this and are anticipating their require- 
ments for many months ahead. 
however, are firm and prices are 
higher relatively than the 
cottons. 


The market for hose and belt- 
ing ducks continues with no surplus stocks 
in sight as the product of the mills is 
contracted for covering several 
the future. 

DRILLS AND OSNABURGS. 
ing feature of the market 
demand for fabrics for nearby 
first quarter of next year. 
is still passing for deliveries through the 
second quarter. Deliveries 
most part continue to be 
factor in trading on specialty 











New York Quotations 


November 26, 1928 








Usnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ...... yerd $0.1 


40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 
49-inch 3.00-yard ......... 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste. ./b. 
37-unch 2.42-yard ......... 


Raincoat Fabrics 


COTTON 


Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ 
Plaids 60 x 48........++- 
Plaids 48 x 48.......-++. 
Surface prints 64 x 60..... 
Surface prints 60 x 48..... 
Print cloth 38%-in., 60 x 48. 
Print cloth, 38%, 64x60. 


sheetings, 40-inch 


48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... yard 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard......... 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard......... 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 
44 x 48, 3.75-yard.......-- 


Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00 yard...... yard 


40 x 44, 6.15-yard.... 


eee 
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rather than fractional differences in price. 
Higher prices are in prospect for the near 
future. 

Raincoat Fasrics. The raincoat busi- 
ness today is very quiet due to the fact 
that in the past six weeks there has been 
only two days of rainy weather Prac- 
tically the only goods being sold for rain- 
coat purposes are heavy and light leather- 
ette fabrics, and these only in sma!l quan- 
tities. 

SHEETINGS. Very little development has 
occurred the past month in the market 
for sheetings. Buying has been rather 
scattered but considerably better inquiry 
is anticipated during the remainder of this 
year. 

Tire Faprics. Trade in tire fabrics 
was rather quiet during November. Both 
\merican and Egyptian cotton qualities 
were in fair demand with the greater in- 
terest in American. Prices held firm and 
unchanged the first three weeks of the 
month, becoming firm and higher early in 
the fourth week with the business attain- 
ing fair proportions 

Consumption of tire fabrics for nine 
months ended September 30 totaled 195,- 
776,417 pounds compared with 177,979,818 
pounds for the entire twelve months of 


1007 
tad 


Vire Fabrics 


SQUARE WOVEN 17-ounce 
Peeler, karded........ pound $0.49 @$0.50 


BUILDER 23/11 
Peeler, karded....... pound 484%@ .49 


BUILDER 10/5 
Peeler, karded....... pound 454%.@ .46 


CORD 23/5/3 
Peeler, karded, 1 7y-in.. pound 484@ 


CORD 23/4/3 
Peeler, karded........ pound 494@ 


CORD 23/3/3 
Peeler, karded........ pound 504@ 


CORD 15/3/3 
Peeler, karded........ pound .461%4@ 


CORD 13/3/3 
Peeler, karded........ poung 454@ 


LENO BREAKER 
8-oz. Peeler, karded. .pound 48%4%@ 


10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 484%@ 
CHAFER 

9.5-oz. Peeler. karded. pound 52 @ 

12-oz. Peeler, karded....... 53 @ 

14-0z. Feeler. karded.... 484%@ 


Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
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Jar 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Eight Months Ended 
August, 1928 
Por unds 
UN MANUPACTUREI 
Crude rubber 
Balata 


anaes 


or Pontiana 


$177,260 356,716 $1,336,231 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


RupBper MANUFACTURE 
Crude rubber 
Balata 
Gutta percha, rubber subs 
tutes and scrat 35,424 
Rubber manufactures 5 


1,084,646 47,487,805 
1,999 180,806 


$13,290,133 


) 47,804,035 


Totals awees 5,336,612 $1,092,72( 


EXPORTS OF 


MANUFACTURET 
Reclaimed o* d 1$1,2 ; 

Scrap and old 3,445,893 169,342 494.3 595,388 
Rubberized piece aX 
hospital sheeting 

Footwear 


Boot hos ] $ss2 


610,689 


648,605 
Shoes fa 370,479 910 1,427,497 ,409,085 
shoes wit! I 


water 
svrin 


druggists’ 


Bathing caf 

Hard rubber g 
Electrical hard i 
Other hard rubt 

Tires 
Casings, 
Tubes, autom 


Other casings 


automol 
hile 


Solid tires for 
and motor truch 

(thers 
Tire accessories 
Rubber and friction t 
Belting 
Hose . 
Packing 
Soles and heels 
Thread 
Rubber bands and 
Other rubber manutfa 


Totals 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 


Francisco 
gon 
Michigan 
ee sess 
St. Louis 
Wisconsin 
Colorado 


Totals 


* Including latex, dry rubber content 


Compounders will find the classification of com- 

mercial organic accelerators by distinctive chemical 
groups, a practical help in simplifying their grasp on 
the subject. Turn to page 53. 


Value 


January 


Japan 


December 1, 1928 


Philippine Islands Statistics 
IMPORTS 
1927 





—, 
Value 
Pesos* 

199,378 
14,113 
91,751 

245,506 

176,351 
85,785 


. 
shoes. 
Druggists’ sundries 
Fountain 


41, 427 


Automobile 
*neumatic 


3,653,313 734,828 


Motorcycle 
All other 
Cement 


Other article 207,650 262,271 


. 4,229,488 5,487,631 


EXPORTS 


1,263,510 


UNMANUFACTURED 
3,290 
409,684 


7,152 
228,381 


235,533 


Gutta percha.... ee eee 3,167 
ul veee 296,399 


299,566 412,974 


. * Philips pine peso equals fifty cents United States currency. 


Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to September 7, 1928 
To United Kingdcm 
Continent 


Australia 
America 


Other countries 


Rape 


Annual Exports, 1921-1927 


British h Malaya 

RUBBER EXPORTS 
An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information 
Agency, Malaya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1, England, states 
that the amount of rubber exported from British Malaya in October last 
totaled 24.441 tons. The amount of rubber imported was 12,603 tons, of 
which 9.694 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following are compara- 


tive statistics: 
1927 1928 





—, 
Foreign Foreign 
Imports 

Tons 

16,618 

12.911 

10,508 

9,335 

10,350 

Ry 16,168 

: 30, 13,383 
, 30,371 fl 35, 15,114 

September ........ 9.835 ; 29,7 11,239 
October .. ein 9,846 5,806 24, 12,603 


Totals 310,860 145, 118 273,85 128,229 
The above figures represent the totals compiled from declarations received 
up to the last day of the month for export from and import to all ports 
of British Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or landed 
during that month 


DISTRIBUTION 


The following is a c mparative return of distribution of shipments during 
the mths of September and October, 1928 
Sept., 1928 Oct., 


Tons 
2,883 


1928 


United Kingdom 
United States ‘ 21,104 
Continent of Europe cuebwe - 2,338 
British Possessions vide ss 467 
2,863 

45 
Totals 29,700 24 441 























December 1, 1928 
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United Kingdom Statistics 


IMPORTS 
Nine Months Ended 


September, 1928 September, 1928 
an Ne 





























UNMANUFACTURED \— — 
Crude Rubber Pounds Value Pounds Value 

From— 

Straits Settlements....... 8,644,200 £328,019 65,304,600 £3,254,204 
Federated Malay States.. 4,729,500 174,276 33,824,900 1,653,817 
British Ladin. ....scccece 569,900 21,248 10,560,800 567,282 
Ceylon and Dependencies. . 3,438,100 127,741 22,913,800 1,159,788 
Other Dutch possessions in 

SSS ee 2,480,000 89,545 18,751,800 971,264 
Dutch East Indies (except 

other Dutch possessions in 

Fndian 4 Sedd).cccecscece 2,266,800 84,634 20,598,400 1,058,327 
Other countries in East In- 

dies and Pacific not else- 

where specified......... 98,900 3,650 2,511,800 127,117 
REE nccexndeugeneadae< 389,200 15,408 3,651,700 179,898 
South and Central America 

(except Brazil)...cecce secose  cvcces 226,200 11,432 
West Africa 

French West Africa.... 11,300 444 100,400 4,196 

Ee rea 32,200 1,168 395,100 19,830 

Other parts of West 

BED. hawganstnscees 342,700 12,060 1,543,400 72,372 
East Africa, including Mada- 
GROCRE cc ccccccccceces 7,100 272 918,300 47,574 
Other countries.......... 69,400 3,051 1,215,300 59,508 
SRE -.xktdiaeasions 23,079,300 £861,516 182,516,500 £9,186,609 
Gutta percha and balata.... 283,700 20,489 2,455,600 203,707 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 491,500 5,524 6,600,300 85,530 
Rubber substitutes ........ 13,700 446 28,700 893 
Totale § .cccccccsec 23,868,200 £887,975 191,601,100 £9,476,739 
MANUFACTURED 
*ttTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

Quter GOVETS cccccccccs cesces BSB,381 = ccvece £615,479 

eee GHURED cccsccccese cccces aT 8 =—Ss ee eenee 119,240 
 Dtacataaceteees tos0ss v fare 57,228 

Boots and shoes ..doz. pairs 53,292 144,290 642,985 1,217,910 
Other rubber manufactures.. .....-- 8 rrr 1,341,625 
TOAD cccccccsceece cecoce £326,876 ..seee £3,351,482 
EXPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 2,241,400 £17,847 22,619,100 £176,016 
Rubber substitutes......... 60,400 1,337 424,200 10,217 
TOS cccccccsccesss 2,301,800 £19,184 23,043,300 £186,233 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

Outer COVETS ....ccceee sevece 296,291 2 cece £1,924,800 

 CRBcccccccces 8 seeses rer 347,172 
Bee COE ccctecseccssse 8 «6 6ndees 14,750 en 173,163 

Boots and shoes...doz. pairs 21,548 39,918 204,220 331,398 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... | kerr 2,290,007 
DO cnxcsccgvstess <eneaa 2 ee £5,066,540 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
“awd 
REED «cccceccocetepegeee § 8606600800 8 8=— sa 6000 7,424,400 £491,931 
Sweden, Norway and Den- 

SS eer 302,900 £16,827 2,366,600 146,399 
CRY «. vccccnseepe cess 1,997,600 81,843 28,390,200 1,622,612 
OO OR 438,700 18,783 7,170,700 408,551 
DE. scudéscuemenkneseawe 3,813,700 150.105 27,581,700 1,457,580 
DE «ciccesveetssane ee 83,300 4,080 1,530,300 102.319 
ee 1,282,200 48,989 12,715,400 668,792 
Other European countries. 315,300 16,948 3,604,000 248,089 
EO | BUR ic cc cccscs 5,306,700 207,838 89,317,700 5,328,319 
CER vccteescesadonee 32,100 1,218 71,100 3.106 
Other countries ...... 100,600 6,049 1,263,000 92,496 

TOD 06050988 0se00%8 13,673,100 £552,680 181,435,100 £10, =e. 194 
Gutta percha and balata.... 50,500 2,572 625,400 7.303 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 19,100 402 210.800 “417 1 
ra en ae te ee 3,700 194 
OED cnt bucceeeues 3,742,700 £555,654 182,275, 000 £10,621,862 
MANUFACTURED 
*tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

Py SOUMcccsscesse aeores eee £117,727 

BT WBecctccsceces cé60e00 me 60s * -anhwee 22.710 
EE Wet ceticcses 8 eeseun 689 2 ae 2.878 

Boots and shoes...doz, patrs 1,294 2.835 10,587 19.310 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... ae °° eae ee 101,168 
SEE wciwncdévewes® S060ns GIOISF wt eens £263, 793 
* After Apri: 12, 1927, tires and tubes imported or exported with complete 
vehicles or chassis, or fitted to wheels imported separately, are included 
under complete vehicles or parts 
+ Motor cars, motorcycles, parts and accessories, liable to duty from 
Sept. 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924. inclusive, and after Tuly 1, 1925. Ccm- 
mercial vehicles, parts and accessories were exempt from duty until Apr. 30, 


1926, 


tTires and tubes included prior to Apr. 12, 


inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until Apr, 11, 192 


7, inclusive. 
1927. 


Tire 


Production Statistics 


High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
panini 
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“Cord Fabric 
cr —— —_—— 
“Preduc- Total Ship- Produc- Total Ship- 
Inventory tion ments Inventory tion ments 
Ry scoss eseeee 21,527,278 21,733,962 766,581 1,198,549 
1928 
January . 3,605,064 1,684,750 1,496,047 200,322 56,218 60,404 
February... 4,394,561 1,697,498 1,244,812 222,655 53,220 28,719 
March .... 4,355,309 1,564,346 1,302,644 235,673 33,168 28,431 
April 4,331,499 1,307,759 1,347,854 223,274 16,198 27,523 
May 4,152,775 1,404,097 1,570,710 195,886 6,787 36,567 
June 3,362,861 1,345,857 1,812,907 171,349 15,107 38,401 
July . 3,039,349 1,506,228 2,207,086 113,678 9,285 58,434 
August ... 2,465,558 1, 903. 345 2,416,386 62,132 20,372 71,856 
September. 2,339,798* 1,853,887 1,990,535 48,011° 26,931 41,165 


High Pressure Inner Tubes 





Balloon Inner Tubes 
athe 





a ae ~ 

Produc- Total Ship- Produc- Total Ship- 

Inventory tion ments Inventory tion ments 
PP atcsen  vedwes 27,398,535 29,528,108 ....... 25,718,529 25,143,821 
1928 

January... 5,328,071 1,669,894 2,014,744 4,408,235 2,411,124 2,539,535 
February.. 5,941,626 1,949,539 1,470,668 5,046,021 3,221,756 2,602,362 
March 6,071,983 1,740,238 1,442,162 5,782,551 3,683,017 2,856,342 
oT 6,044,843 1,628,576 1,459,826 6,434,307 3,366,957 2,815,778 
a 6,220,912 1,680,621 1,713,411 7,055,801 3,695,296 3,011,432 
June,..... 5,558,455 1,661,897 2,168,337 7,311,204 3,553,191 3,184,056 
wseeee 4,435,798 1,764,761 2,970,017 6,794,803 3,240,455 3,576,465 
August.... 3,833,201 2,783,115 3,357,277 6,614,884 3,474,338 3,655,301 
September. 3,673,789* 2,544,561 2,427,444 6,483,804* 2,782,759 2,938,309 


Balloon Casings 


Solid and Cushio mn Tires 


Pro oduc Total Ship- P: “8 Total Ship. 
Inventory tion ments Inventory tion ments 
eee cocvccce SOOT GSS SS,308,90R  — occcce 558,030 558,007 
1928 

January... 3,656,537 2,377,299 2,489,391 161,329 36,279 33,797 
February.. 4,173,493 3,021,548 2,500,013 156,790 36,328 38,715 
March,.... 4,700,534 3,516,480 2,967,476 156,424 42,950 44,665 
i Oe 4,983,023 3,309,351 2,983,454 154,477 43,255 42,145 
May 5,419,093 3,658,349 3,235,236 153,205 46,606 47,604 
POs sos 5,587,566 3,658,508 3,486,748 153,925 48,614 48,426 
- ae §,215,331 3,358,203 3,658,636 150,770 45,792 48,081 
August.... 4,986,800 3,678,139 3,814,016 147,350 51,679 52,334 
September. r. 4,935,836* 3,220,369 3,327,028 150,500* 42,619 43,965 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 


*As of September 30, 


Cotton and Rubber Consumption 


Tubes, 


C tton Fabric 
Pounds 


177,979,818 


Casings, 


039,819 
16,923,607 
18,853,824 
— an 18,310,791 
0! eeeeene 19,167,606 


ivedace ual 19,646,494 
20,947,405 
21,853,756 
17,796,599 


1928. 


Sc lid and Cushion Tires 


rw ewn, 
Crude Rubber 


Pounds 
463,661,466 


43,709,438 
46,468,050 
48,897,275 
43,700,630 
51,061,030 
53,158,592 
.128,308 
224,046 


47 
62 
55,351,235 


Rubber Association figures representing 75 per cent of the industry. 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya* 


To United Kingdom.... 


British Possessions 


Continent of Europe 


United States 

Japan : 

Other countries 
Totals 


*Excluding all 


January 1 to 


From “Frem 
Singapore Penang 

Tons Tons 
wa 3,624.69 4,365.91 
TTT 2,270.77 168.00 
ovewe 7,309.80 1,301.67 
97,514.35 17,523.49 
10,541.00 1,325.50 

219.83 a 

121,480.44 24,684.5 


foreign transhipment 


London Stocks,” September, 1928 


Lonpon 
Plantation 
Other grades. 

LIVERPOOL 
oo) a 
Total tons 


London and 
Liverpool ee 





? Official returns from the 


August 31, 1928 


a 
From 

Malacca 
Tons 


6,401.09 
1,275.00 


13,597.50 


Stocked September 30 

Landed Delivered — andl 
for Sept. for Sept 1928 1927 1926 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
8.598 9,236 31,334 68.052 34,858 
10 20 75 120 154 
+462 +509 +2.233 +3,.269 41,450 
9,070 9,765 33,642 71,441 36,462 


six recognized public warehouses. 





Plantations 


Oct. 15 By “Simaloet Far East 
H. A. Astlett & ¢ 
The Meyer & Brown Cory; 
The Meyer & Brown Cory 

Oct. 16. By “American Shipper Eur 
H. A, Astlett & Co 
Haldane & Co., Inc 

Oct. 16 By “Cedr I 
Bierrie & Co., In 
The Meyer & Brown Cory 
On 1¢ By Lancastr I n 
Ba Rubber & IT g ( I 

e ¢ 

Haldane & ( I 
Littlejohn & ¢ I 
The Meyer & B: ( 
Poe AS 
Chas. T. Wilson ( I 

oO 1 By “Mi k Londor 
General Rubbe ( 
Haldane & ( Ir 
The Meyer & B ( 
Poel & Ke I 

Oo 1 By “Pr M Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co 
Robert Bader ( 4 
Baird R be & T gq 
Genera x r ( 
Haldane & ( Ir 
Haldane & ( I 
Littlejohn & ( [r 
The Meyer & Brow ( 
The Meyer & Brown ( 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 
Raw Products Co 

Oct. 17 By Algic I Eas 
Hood Rubber Co 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 

Ocr. 19. By “City of Evansville Fa 
H. A Asthett & Co 


Robert Badenh p Corp 

Baird Rubber & Trading ( In 
General Rub ber Co 

Haldane & Co., In 

Hood Rubber Co 

Littlejohn & Co Ir 


The Meyer & Brown Cory 
The Meyer & Brown Cort 


Poel & Kelly, Inc 


Rogers Brown & C Bros., Inc 


cKer 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., In 
Chas. T. Wilson Ce Ine 

Oct 19 By Lycaor Far East 
H,. A. Astlett & Co ; 
Robert Badenhop pkgs 
Baird Rubber & Trading Inc 


Bierrie & Co.,, Inc 
N. Diamond & ¢ 
General Rubber ¢ 
Haldane & Ce Inc 
Littlejohn & Co., Ir 
The Meyer & Brown Cory 
The Mever & Brown Cory 





Poel & Kelly 
Poel & K ’ 
Raw Products ‘ 
Rogers Brow & - Bros., I 
Chas. T Wil son ( EMC. cccccccese 
Oct ) By S ( Fa East 
General Rubber ( 
Oo ) I \ " t 
B Rubber & T ( I 
General Rubbe ( 
oO B ( I East 
R { 
Ge ( 
H 
The wn ¢ 
Oct. 2 By I Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co 
General Rubber C 
Ha & T 
Littlejohn & Co., I 


The Meyer & Brown | 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported 


by Importers 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. ...... 
in ee, i Cesnkceseceens 
i Se: GO. cscndcncoeseses 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc. 


Oct. 21. By 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc 
eee Gh Ee, BS bbs cccconexcces 


Oct. 22 By “Breedyk,”” Far East. 


H. A. Astlett & Cx eecese 
Robert Badenhop Corp. pkgs. 
Bierrie & Co., Inc ‘ 
General Rubber Co 

Haldane & Co., Inc 

Littlejohn & ( Inc Terrrrrere es Te 
The Meyer & Brown CPR. cccecccoce 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. 

H Muehiste & Co., In 

Poel & Kelly, I 


Crocker : Br ie ae 


Rogers Brown & ( 
Chas. T BER, coceccccecs 

Oct. 2 B Caronia Le t 
I e & ( It 
Robert Badenhop Cory 
General Rubber ( 

Littlejohn & Ce Inc 
Poel .& Kell Ir 

Oct, 22 By “‘Matheran,”’ Far East 
(seneral ww er ( 

Haldane & » Bi adsnees 
The Meye s Brown Corp. 
Poel & Kelly, Inc, ....... 

Oct. 22 By “Silverhazel,"’ Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co. ...... - 
R ~y Badenhop Corp. ; pkgs 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 
ol Rubber Co. ..... . 
Haldane & Co., Inc, ....---+-+eeeee 
Littlejohn & Co Inc. 


The Meyer & Brown ( ‘orp. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. 
& Kelly, Inc : 
Peel & Kelly Inc 


Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. er 
Oct. 23 By “American Banker,” Lon 
Bierrie & Co., Inc 
Oct 3 By ‘‘Minnekahda,’’ London 
Bierrie & Co., Inc 
N. Diz amond & Co., Inc 
Littleiohn & Co., Inc 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 
Ocr, 23 By “Wray Castle,” Far East 
H. A. Actlett & Ce 
Robert Badenhop Corp 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( Inc 
General Rubber Co. 
Haldane & Co., Inc 
Tittleiohn & (¢ Tne 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. ........ 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. .......... 
Pn Ge Es, BR. cocccascavesevess 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 
Caae. Es Cemee GA, BG conccctccsss 
Oct. 24. By “Caucasier,”” Europe. 
General Rubber Co, .......... 
Ocr. 26 By “Royal Prince,” Far East 
H. A Astlett & ( 
I ert Badenhon ( 
General Rubber Cx 
Haldane & Co., Inc 
Littlejohn & OL, Spaniel Rede 


The Meyer & Brown Corp 
The Meyer & 








H. Muehlsteir - 
Poel Be BOD. copenesccscees 
Brown & Crocker Bros... Inc 

ion hae 6 Gate ie, © 
Chas. T. Wilson Co ne 

O 27 B Kabin Far East 
> 
H Rubber Co 
nn i oh. Be oo cceeeestnees 
Poel & Kelly ne = 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 

Oct. 27 By “Lepanto,” London 
N. Diamond & Co., Ime. .......ee00. 


Haldane & Co., Inc. 


° > bo 
2 de NWO DD 
RODNWUAD 
AOANDOS=—o 


~ 


December 1, 


1928 


Oct. 27. By “Missouri,”” London. Cast 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. *25 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. .......... "7a 

Oct. 29. By “City of Baroda,” Far East. 
Oe are re freer 11 
SO GR Ee OM cs cvcvaccennens 72( 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. .......... 160 
Chas. FT. Wilson Co., Ime. ..ccccccce 8¢ 

Oct. 29. By “Veendam,” Far East. 

Robert Badenhop Corp. .............. 252 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 325 
es eee G&S Ga, BRR cccovecscees 104 
ee Ge Gs BS decccsccesecsens 97 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ......... 2,372 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. 64¢ 
TONS Ge Be BiB ce caccccccsdns 51 
Oct. 30. By “Bowes Castle,” Far East. 


eS  § £: Serer ee 735 

Robert Badenhop Corp. ........ pkgs 514 

Bierrie & Co., Inc... ave 132 

es Py GO scccceuetesdanea 2,514 

BE Saree ce 251 

Raeemneme & Gin, BOR. cccccccccoccs 2,770 
rhe Meyer & Brown Corp. ..... a 844 

H. Muehistein & Co., Inc. .......... 200 

Se Ge es T - Seccudessoceces 631 

Chas Wilson Co., Inc. 70 
Oct. 30. By “London Merchant,” Europe. 

as. ae A Oe GN: caceewsineness 15 

lierrie & Co., Inc ‘ 282 

Littlejohn & Co., Inc bendnesuewu 284 

The Meyer & Brown Corp. 1,044 
Ocr. 30. By ‘“Minnewaska,”’ London. 

Robert Badenhop Corp. ......... 150 

ae iin ME cnn cacencdeosusni 147 

General Rubber Co. ........00000. 1,023 

SE RO Eee 514 

The Meyer & Brown Corp. .......... 402 

H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. .......... 25¢ 

Pele 2 Gees  cacchescczcsueves 50 
Ocr. 30. By “Pres. Wilson,” Far East. 

a i Oe cence ees 933 

Robert Badenhop Corp. ........ bales 60 

General Rubber Co. ........ 1,540 

2 ii. Me ccc cescneneade 1,150 

i OF Ci. Ci occ ecieuscwanenme ot 

Se Oe Oe, BR co ccccessentes % 

The Meyer & Brown Corp. .......... 

The Meyer & Brown Corp. .......... 

H. Muehistein & Co., Inc............. 

Pee Ge ME, GD. ka cebdvisiosienes 

Chee. %. Wee Ge. Bee ccccccoace 

Oct. 30. By “Sawokla,” Far East. 

Caos, T.. Wiktee Ca, Bam cccccccccsse 41 
Ox 1. By “Celtic,” Europe 

a Me. Se EP Gs “nacdbeeerevnnncs 115 
Ocr. 31. By “Tuscania,” London. 

ge eee 540 

Chas. T. Witten Ca, Ime. ...ccccces 397 
Nov. 2. By “Bellepline,” Europe. 

Robert Badenhop Corp. ....... 524 
Nov. 3. By “Montclare,”’ Europe 

Robert Badenhop Corp. .............. -"333 
Nov. 3. By “Silverfir.” Far East. 

Robert Badenhop Corp. ..... 7134 

See We Sls A. canecddccncesves 136 
Nov. 4. By “Bengkales,” Far East 

The Meyer & Brown Corp. ........ 7100 
Nov. 4. By “Bilderdyk,” Far East. 

a 2 | rere or re *80 
Nov. 4. By “Pres. Cleveland,” Far East. 
i i soc ewccusséusee $1,115 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. ....... +275 
Poel & Kelly, Be Stee eeewancens 275 

Nov. 5. By “Carmania,” London. 
eg: leer 429 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. .......... 793 

Nov. 5 By “Ryndam,” Far East. 

oo fe eee 169 

Nov. 5 By “Scythia,” London. 

Bierrie & Co., In 65 
Nov, ¢ By “American Farmer,” Europe. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp 522 

Nov. 7. By “Golden Sun,” Far East 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. .......... +168 

Nov. 7. By “Minnesota,” Europe 
General Rubber Co. ............ 1,073 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. ......... 276 
Poel & Kellv, Inc 785 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 271 
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December 1, 1928 INDIA RUBBER WORLD 123 
Cast Cases Cases 
Nov. 7. By “Muncaster Castle,” Far East Nov. 11. By “Maryland,” Euro; Nov. 14. By “Pres. Van Buren,” Far East 
A. Astlett & Co..... 1,574 Littlejohn & Co., Inc 419 Robert Badenhop Cort : oe 50 
ert Badenhop Cory pkgs. 210 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 276 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc...... 150 
11 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. .. 275 Poel & Kelly, Inc ee 299 Haldane & Co., Inc 150 
72 Ce Se Oo vec eveccedes 8,756 Nov. 11. By “Wisconsin,” Far East Hood Rubber Cx : : it 0 
16¢ Haldane & Co., Inc. ........ eee cen 1,550 The Meyer & Brown Corp +12 Littlejohn & Co., Inc . or 1,44 
8 Hood Rubber Co. .......... ames 153 The Meyer & Brown Cory ne 958 
Cr 2 Oe kt cncdceeatve ' 2,445 Nov. 12. By “Aurania,”’ Europe s a & Co., Inc. bu lioutaue 400 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. ........ 1,551 - aihieams — vee **7<52 ’oel & Kelly, Inc... : aa 1,095 
252 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc ma 2,500 Robert Badenhop Cort emits . Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc... 950 
325 Poel & Kelly, Inc. ....... err 2,101 Nov. 12. By “Carinthia,” London. R gers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc... *300 
104 P el & Kelly, Inc ee eeesee 4 *110 Bierrie & Co.. Inc a ao 216 Ca ee Ce Ga, Rg cvcndccan 431 
97 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 660 Nov. 14 By “Sil h.” F E 
372 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc *66 Nov. 12. By “City of Salisbury,” Far East. - eke , SVCEaER, ar East. 
oat Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. ; 251 es A Astiete & Co ‘ 2,967 a am. a ‘ , : vs senate ; 200 
Nov. 7. By “Myrtlebank,” Far East. Robert Badenhop Corp... pkgs 273 NOV ). ay re Pierce,’ Far East 
7 — , . Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 150 Haldane & Ce Inc ‘ — F606 
won H. A. Astlett & C ; 360 a Fe ae ep 384 Littlejohn & (¢ Inc : Maneese +332 
$] : Robert Badenhop Cory 260 General Rubber Co.......... ee 10,648 age 
132 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 25 Haldane & Co., Inc........ weeee 2,317 \fricans 
514 Bierrie & Co., Inc 232 Hood Rubber Co cones . 146 : = 
O50 General Rubber ¢ 1,567 Seis B Oty Bite ss scseccaces 3,694 Nov. 6. By ‘Sarcoxie,” Europe 
ro Haldane & Co., Im 247 The Meyer & Brown Corp ose 1,782 Littlejohn & Co., In 610 
edn Littlejohn & Co., In 710 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 1,600 
ae The Meyer & Brown Cor] 600 Poel & Kelly, Inc. eee 1,203 Balata 
<¥ H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc Leceue 400 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 1,493 . i 
Oot Poel & Kelly, Inc. dita a eel 250 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc *322 Oct, 26 By “Stephen South America. 
° Raw Products Co. ‘ wie : 30 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.. eis §23 Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc 79 
a = General Rubbe ( : g 
: Nov. 10. By “Rotterdam,” Far East Nov. 12. By “Lancastria,” Londot ee —— P 
~ Poel & Kelly, Inc 62 H. A. Astlett & Co eal 265 Nov. 7. By “Berury,” South America. 
282 —= Ss ony, a , — General Rubber Co. nil 3,951 Paul Bertuch & Co., In ba 31 
284 — “E ” ‘ Haldane & Co., Inc ee 260 e 
044 Nov. 11 By “Elmbauk, Far East. b ietleteken "Aa, “a tebelenaabenpdeberes 261 Nov. 7. By “Prins Frederick Hendrick,” 
General Rubber Co... sé é¢-ébeeows 840 : ¥ ‘ South America 
Hood Rubber Co...... . ° *33 Nov. 12. By **Minnetonka, London Middleton & Co Ltd bales 100 
15 Littlejohn & Co., Inc ° 1,875 ff. eee 501 ‘ . 
147 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc os 168 ; ava Inge Nov. 7. By “Swinburne,” South America. 
02 Poel & Kelly, Inc..... - 50 Nov. 13. By ‘“‘Masirah,” Far East. Posl Bertach & Ce.. Tuc 7 
514 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Ince... 50 General Rubber Co....... aie 82 
402 | Coen, FT. Wee CO, BBicccccscceoce 942 Hood Rubber Co. dai ree te *85 Rubber Latex 
25( | es : The Meyer & Brown Corp.......... 310 ‘ ‘ is tae 2 
5( Nov. 11. By “Golden Tide,” Far East. H. Muehlstein & Co.. Inc.. % 112 Oct. 30. By “Bowes Castle,” Far East. 
The Meyer & Brown Corp......... , +250 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc........ 165 General Rubber Co........... .-gals. 126,104 
| 
933 Paras and Caucho 
sat Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 
150 Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases J Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
:- Ocr. 16. By “American Shipper,” Europe Nov. 6. By “South Cross,” South America. 
BR. BO B Gai scccsccs 485 4 19 23 ene Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc......... 189 12 
. 26. By “Bangu,” South America Nov. 7. By “Berury,” South America. , 
. -C 73 73 H. A. Astlett & Co..... ow 5 9 12 , 
Astlett & Co o 64 j . Paul B : : 
Rubber Cc ie : 35 Say aul Bertuch & Co., Inc.......... 31 
- oie at Nov. 7 By “Swineburne,” South America. 
26. By “Stephen,”’ South America H. A. Astlett & Co.. ae 12 93 219 
Astlett & Cx 73 14¢ Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc 182 . F 
il Bertuch & Co., Inc 548 General Rubber Co ‘4 263 13¢ 
General Rubber Co.......... oe 888 7 57 swe sae Littlejohn & Co., Inc 107 
41 The Meyer & Brown Corp........ 375 The Meyer & Brown Corp.. 63 
115 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1928 by Months 
4 
397 Manicobas Tctal 
und Matto — - — Miscel 
Par as Africans Centrals Guayule Gross« 1928 1927 jalata laneous Waste 
$24 January tons 1,58 433 l 1 46,243 7 12 1,292 248 
i Februar) 75¢ 125 125 29,445 58 517 310 
March 2,430 72 92 40,894 154 741 830 
13 Apri: 573 15 20 37, 40 202 888 18 
| May 849 14 5 32,883 71 923 142 
June 582 25 9 25,792 14 727 165 
i Tuly 585 11 62 33.382 108 R95 33 
34 August 1,010 105 15 29,805 62 775 219 
36 September 731 262 6 46,662 107 961 109 
October 884 37 23 42,515 118 85 97 
00 Total. ten months. 1928 ; tons ~ 349 934 9,98/ 1,099 483 3.364 1 364.861 1.014 8.504 2.171 
Total, ten months, 1927 .tons 341,185 14,051 1,499 1,252 4,151 31 ° 362,169 742 10,732 4,751 
8 Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Ine. 








Zinc Oxide for Rubber Compounding’ German Tire Output Increases 

\ 76 per cent increase for 1927 over 1926 was made in German 
tire production, according to Commerce Reports. Due to heavy 
increase in motor traffic, increased consumption kept pace with 
increased production. Competition with foreign tires and the drop 
in rubber cost caused sharp price reductions \ marked im- 
provement in quality is credited with increasing demand for do- 





There is a definite trend toward a more careful control of the 
29 furnaces so as to produce oxide which is better suited physically 
9 for specific uses, particularly rubber, while there has been a notice- 

able improvement recently in the color and smoothness of paint 
grades. 


vf Rubber manufacturers continue to be the largest consumers of 

inc oxide. A better understanding of the chemical action of zinc mestic products. Of tires imported by Germany the United States 
oxide in compounded rubber, together with its well-known ability supplied 31% per cent of the total in 1927 and kept up this lead 
- to produce a rubber which will withstand heavy and rapidly re- in the first half of 1928. 
sie peated shocks without dangerous heating, has somewhat stabilized ee 

its sition as a rubber reinforcing agent. However, its high ics . 
. ner cost as compared with other pas or pigments and with British Malaya’s Rubber Imports 

rubber itself still makes zinc oxide the target for all cost cutting Like carrying coals to Newcastle, $170,570,000 worth of rubber 
73 was brought to British Malaya in 1927, chiefly from Siam and 


7% campaigns. 
——- a . , the Dutch East Indies, and was almost wholly re-exported from 

1 Singmaster and Bryer, “Annual Survey of American Chemistry, 1928, os 
Singapore. 


p. 117. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Imports, Consumption 
and Stocks 


vers crude rubber importations, con- 
and the first 11 months of 1928. 
were 68,000 tons, practically the same 





U. S. Imports, Consumption and Stocks 


Consumption during October was 40,847 
tons. This is equal to the heaviest consumption of any month 
thus far this year. The estimated consumption for November is 
placed at 38,000 tons in anticipation of a possible slight decrease 
in tire and tube output 

London stocks decreased between October 27 and November 24, 


being 24,277 tons and on the latter 18,724, a 


as on September 30 


Stocks Singapore 
——_————, | 
Afloat 
Tons 
48,000* 
52.019* 
47,.939* 


ion On Hand 


1,000 
55,000 
43,716 
35,248 
35,445 
31,884 
31,462 


September. . 
24,240 


October 
Nov. (est.) 


the first of 


each month 


Netherland East Indies Exports 


Long Tons—1928 
A... — —————_—_———— 
May June Aug 
4.960 


Total Jan.-Aug. 
pence! wed 
1927 


37,968 
49,670 


Marct 


Java & Madura 
Sumatra E. C 
ther N. E. I.* 
Atiech & Dep 
Riouw & Dep 
Djambi ‘ 
Palembang 


IN Be OWOwWOsweswO a 


t 


®F xnor from “Other N I.” consist mostly of native rubber of 


Xf . 
essary tor moisture. 


approxima n 
epartment of Commerce, 


Compiled by Washington, D. C. 


December 1, 1928 


World Rubber Production—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1928 
ee 4 





= 
Oct. 

24,441 

12,603 


_ 
April Sept. 
20,029 
9.335 


June July 
22,930 30,405 29,700 
16,168 13,383 11,239 


18,461 


British Malaya 


Gross exports.... 
Imports ‘ 


May 
26,403 


10,350 


India and 
Sarawak . 
B. N. Borneo.. 
Siam ° eee . 
fava and Madura... 
Sumatra East Coast 
Other N. E. Indies 
French Indo-China. 
Other America... 
Amazon Valley 
Mexican Guayule. 


Burma 





45,902 40,893 56,593 49,993 


*Estimated. 


Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 
Long Tons—1928 
oe call - 
June July 


Australia. . § 55 3 591 
Belgium 


United Kingdom 
United States 
U. S. (Guayule).. 








Total 49,443 44,564 45,501 42,469 
“Excess of Reexports over Imports. 

Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

mn 
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LEGEND 


* => Annual Averages 
(Calendar Years). 
x = Year's Highest 

and Lowest. 

(1) = 10 Years’ Pre- 

war Average. 

(2) = 5 Years’ War 

Average. 
3) = 5 Years’ Post- 
war Average. 

(4) = 5 Years’ Re- 

striction Period Ave- 

rage (Calendar Years). 

(5) = 24 Years’ Ave- 

rage. 
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Courtesy India Rubber J. 


Highest, Lowest and Average London Spot Prices 
First Grade Plantation Rubber 




















